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MITFORD. 


CHA- 


MARY 


Is our village we have an authoress too, 
and her name is Mary Mitford Now, let no- 
body suppose that Mary, on account cf the 
pretty alliteration of her name, is one of the 
and romantic young ladies who grace 
pastorals in prose or verse. On the contrary, 
our Mary is a good-humoured spinster of a 
certain age, considerably inclined, we do not 
know 
to embonpoint, and the very reverse of the pic- 
turesque. There 


our village, or twenty 


RUSSELL 


fine 


whether with her own consent or not, 


are, however, few girls in 
villages beyond it, that 
can dress up so pretty a basket of good -look- 
and sweet-smelling natural flowers, all of 

rue English soil, not foreign and flaunt- 


ing 
the 
ing, like the flaring dahlias that one class of 
bouquet gatherers thrust under our noses with 
smelling of turf and 


80 pretence, nor 


like 


which are offe 


muci 


the strong-scented bog-lilies 
ed to us by the basket-women 
of the provinces; nor yet at all resembling the 


faded i 


hand sa! 


whiskey 


itation roses pk ked up in second- 
ons, and vended as genuine posie s 
f quality by draggletail damsels, who endea- 
th 


without 


o! 
off as ladies’ maids, 


And Mary's 


basket is arranged so neat, so nice, so trim, so 


vour to pass 


smselves 
generally character 
comely, or, to say all in one word, so very 
English a manner, that it is a perfect plea- 
sure to see her hopping with it to market 
We say nothing as to the way in which she 
applies the profits of her business, though, if 
we did, it ] 


would redound to her praise and 


because, in these our sketches, we 
looked at the subject before us 
only as it comes before the public 

We are afraid, however, that if we attempt 
to write any longer in this style, our prattle 
will be voted tedious; our imitation must par- 
take of the vice of the original; and the only 
defect in Miss Mitford's own style of writing 
its mannerism. We do not know 
sketch manufacturer whose manner is so de- 
cided. Read only a single chapter, a charac- 
ter, a description, and you feel that you are 


Museum.—V ol. X1X. 


honour, 


Tk 


have always 


is any 


| introduced to one of a large family, the mem- 
bers of which have a likeness to one another, 
It is hard to say 


| ; 
qualem decet esse sororum 


| how you get such a feeling from a single spe 


cimen, but so it Dropping all metaphor, 


then, we have only to remark, that it is im- 


is 


possible that any thing can be cleverer and 
racier than Miss Mitford's sketches, and if she 
has not made so much noise in the literary 
world as other ladies far more slenderly quali- 
fied, why, battle not al to the 


is al 
strong, nor the race to the swift; and, more 


the ways 


over, a lady who does not write politics or 
double entendre, or make herself a lioness, or 
into the 
mongers, throws away a great many chances 


enlist honourable corps of the puff- 


of renown, which are eagerly caught at by 
less scrupulous adventuresses 
Fr 


siognomy 


ym the good-humoured and sonsy phy 
site, it y be 
s not exactly the muse of tra 


always 


may ea sily conjec 


opp 
tured that sh 


gedy, and yet her 


for 


have been 
» season, which is as much as 


In her pieces we find 


popular 
n well be expected 
} 


rood 


ca 


situations, fine verses, nourable senti- 
passages, which obtain, 


Male 


say, 


, and sounding 


, considerable applause 
ver, are sv ungallant as to 
r as ladies are to gentlemen in all 
mus 


distin- 


lars, there are a few tl out 


power they can never be 


scientific cooks, first-rate 

slass epics, or piquant e 
grammatists; and in : of Joan A 
Mrs. Rundell, Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, 


and Louisa Sheridan, we are pretty much of 


D 
pl 
spite ot re. 


that opinion 

Miss Mitford, in the | 
by Eros, but rather Anter —not by love's 
god, but a printer's devil, to whom she is de 


, 18 atte nded, 


not 


livering copy, as they perversely call our ori 
ginal MS. for some of the thousand Annuals 
As one of the 


we must 


perhaps, which she ornaments 
same diabolic breed is at our elbow, 
finish our page by a wish, that, 


Still may her picture, when she’s pleas’d to sit 
for't, 

Shew her the same good-humour’d Mary Mit- 
ford 
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trastics of Vicham 
Tur south and west of Ireland have been 

most frequently the scenes of those dreadful 
vil commotions, the echoes of which have 


been at intervals, for the last fifty years, borne 
) the western breeze across St. George's 
Channel, scaring the peaceful homes and 


uppy firesides of rich and prosperous Britain 
But it is not many years since a district in a 
northern quarter of the island was desolated 
by a moral pestilence, of the like appalling 
A great and terrible conflict be- 
tween those who tilled and those who legally 
own the rich soil of Louth, was consum- 


charact 


yart of the exasperated peasantry, 
A fearful 
An armed soldiery en- 
tered into occupation of the whole county ; 


by a deed of unparalleled atrocity. 


retaliation ensued 


martial law was proclaimed; posts were esta- 

nvenient intervals; the high roads 
both by day and night; and withina 
circuit of ten miles, the dead bodies of no 


in sixteen individuals implicated in 


the recent disturbances, were hung up in 
chains—a spectacle, carrying to the minds of 
the 1 i lation around a deep and awful 





entiment of dismay, which the severest pun- 


ted on the living would have 


nt nfl 
is Mt t nil 


lailed to produce 


To a young officer, the hero of this narra- 
tive, belonged the command of a party of 
troops engaged in this most odious and pain- 
ful service. His station lay on the great road 
leading from the county town of Dundalk 
into Monaghan, and the parts beyond, at a 
yoint distant from that town about eight 
miles, which the intersection of a cross-road, 
forming the avenue of communication be- 
tween the eastern coast of Down and the in- 
terior of Louth, had recommended as an ad- 
vantageous site for a public house, now sup- 
plying quarters to Herbert Lygon and his men. 

In front of this position, at a distance of 
about half a mie, stands Roche Castle, seated 
on an eminence which commands a view of 
the whole extent of country generally known 
by the name of the Fews, bounded by the 
lofty range of mountains skirting the counties 
of Louth and Armagh. Roche Castle was, at 
one time, the extreme northern fortress in 
possession of the English, and affords, from 
its extent and style of architecture, no mean 
idea of the power and wealth of the noble 
family whose heritage it formed 
tudes are curious. 
heiress of the Pale, and the last surviving 
member of the eldest branch of that family, 





Its vicissi- 


Rose Verdon, the richest | 


| 
| 
| 


} 


i 
| 


intermarried at a remote period with a Pro- 
testant settler, into whose lineage and creed 
the castle and estates passed. In a remote 
quarter of Louth, an inferior branch of the 
Verdons yet maintain, in the rank of opulent 
farmers, that honourable name, together with 
the ancient faith; while, by one of those acci- 
dents in the devolution of property, not un- 
common in Ireland, the castle rewards the 
meritorious industry of a Roman Catholic 
trader, who lately purchased it, together with 
some portion of the surrounding territory. 

It was upon a fine autumnal evening, in 
the year memorable for the burning of Wild- 
goose Lodge, that two women halted on the 


road which has been mentioned as the line of 


communication with the coast of Down, at the 
point nearest to Roche Castle, and stood for 
some minutes gazing on the ruins of that 
lordly edifice with great earnestness. What- 
ever might be their difference of rank, they 
were both habited alike in the grey cloaks 
commonly worn by females of all ranks in 
that part of Ireland, and appeared to have 
travelled from some distance. “ It isa grand 
remarked one of them, in an ani- 
mated manner; “it is a grand building, far 
nobler than King John’s Castle at Carling- 
ford.”’ 

* Ah, jewel! what is it now to what it was 
in the old time, when bold knights and beanu- 
tiful ladies filled the halls, and a thousand 
liverymen waited to do 


building, 


; 
l 
their pleasure?” re- 

plied her companion. ‘“ Blessed be the mark! 
but if I was you, Miss Rose, and bore the 
name of the beautiful heiress, who called the 
whole her own, and was of the same blood as 
you are, it would bring the salt tear into my 
eye to look upon those towers 

“* Let us go nearer to them,” said she who 
first spoke, and who was the younger of the 
two; “I should like to stand on that battle- 
ment, and look from it to the stately Slieve- 
Guillen.” P 

“Fix your eye steady, then, my darling; 
you'll look at a rueful sight for a young 
maiden to behold, should your eye glance to- 
wards Ardee-side—there is a gibbet at the 
cross-roads, and well you know the brave boy 
who hangs now on it. May the curse of 
Heaven light on them that brought him to 
it!’ The hearer shuddered, and, momentarily 
overcome, sat her down awhile on the road- 
side 

“T will stand in my kinswoman’s castle,” 
said she, springing up after an interval, “ if 
my name is Rose Verdon. But we must has- 
ten— it is getting late.’ 


“Too late, I fear,’’ was the reply; “ we 


ought to be in shelter before eight of the 
clock.” 2 

“If you are speedy, we shall be time 
enough,” cried the younger female; and, so 
saying, stepped lightly over the fence, at- 
tended by her follower. 

The evening had not much farther ad- 

















vanced, when, as Herbert Lygon sat in the 
most melancholy listlessness in his small 
apartment at the “ General Sarsfield,”’ the 
public house at the cross-roads before men- 
tioned, bitterly bewailing the fate by which 
he found himself relegated to this melancholy 
out-post, on no more important duty than the 
protection of the neighbouring gibbet, and the 
intimidation of a few discontented peasants— 
his reverie was broken by the corporal in 
waiting, who announced the approach of the 
patrol, with two females in custody 
poor creatures returning from market, I dare 
say,’ exclaimed the officer. ‘“ I want to cap- 
ture no such foes—give them the pass-word, 
and dismiss them 

‘Your honour feels like myself,’ replied 
the English trooper; 
this kidnapping poor Irish bog-trotters, when- 
ever they stir out of doors—for us, sir, too, 
who have stood in a field like Waterloo. | 
wish, your honour, the yeomen of these parts, 
that like such work, had it all to themselves, 
and that we were fighting our real natural 
enemy—that is, the Freneh—again.”’ 

“ Well, 
come: but, now, discharge those women.” 

The corporal retired to execute these or- 
ders, but returned in a few minutes, accom- 
panied by a personage already well known to 
Lieutenant Lygon, and who had already 
plagued him no little. This was one of those 
low, swaggering, rural Orange squires, the 
great pleasure of whose existence is to goad 
and torment the Catholic peasantry, and who 
are for that reason judiciously employed to 
govern them. In his person he combined, 
like Hudibras, the twofold powers of a “ colo- 
nelling’’ commission and that of a justice of 
the peace, and bore the name of Mr., or (what 
his preference for the more perfunctory pro- 
cesses of martial law rendered a far sweeter 
title to his ears) Captain Deevor. He had 
alighted at the “ General Sarsfield,”’ on the 
instant when Corporal Jenkins was engaged 
in discharging the female prisoners, upon 
which measure he put an instant veto, direct- 
ing the women to be conducted into Lieuten- 
ant Lygon’s apartment, for the purpose of 
undergoing an interrogation. Before enter- 
ing upon this, to him, grateful exercise of 
power, he acquainted the hapless young offi- 
cer, who found himself in the condition of 
pursuivant to this “ tyrant of the fields,”’ that 
a design was most undoubtedly formed to 
carry off from the gibbet, near Rassan, the 
body of “ Padeen Bawn Murtagh,” that is, of 
*“‘ Patrick Murtagh the Fair;"’ and that the 
adjacent ruins of Roche Castle had been ap- 
pointed, according to his informer, for the 


“ Some 


‘it's a poor business, 


Jenkins, worthier service will 


rendezvous of the persons engaged in the 
plot. 
marked on the absurdity of such an apprehen- 
sion, while two troopers kept watch at the 
gibbet foot, and fifty lay hard by at a house 
within call 


It was to no purpose that Lygon re- 
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“You don’t know the hardihood of these 
people,” said the captain; “ you English gen 
But are you 
aware, My young sir, who these women are, 


tlemen are always incredulous 


that you have been about to discharge so in- 
cautiously ?”’ 

‘Not I, Captain Deevor. But what need 
to trouble myself if an old wife pops her head 
out of her cabin for a mouthful of air, at a 
time when the country bristles with bayonets 
Don't you think it will be 
draw my sword when men are before me 


time enough to 


This discussion was terminated by the en- 
trance of the prisoners, 
than the two females already described. The 


who were no other 


face of the younger was now entirely con 
cealed in the hood of her cloak, drawn closely 
over her head; while that of the other was 
fully exposed to view, exhibiting those some- 
what hard but yet regular and handsome fea- 
tures, by which the women of the north-east- 
ern coast of Ireland, are, many of them, dis- 
tinguished She was decently apparelled, 
and her whole appearance bespoke a domestic 
servant in the family of an opulent, or, in the 
phrase of the country, a warm Louth farmer 
She regarded the magistrate with a bold eye, 
readily meeting his look, and seeming to in 
vite his first attention ; 
shrunk timidly behind her. The ma 


while her companion 


rietr ite 
began by demanding how she happened to be 


abroad without the countersign 
** We were abroad,” she replied, “ for no 
unlawful purpose 
“There are few of you, 


ejaculated the 
justice, “ without some unlawful purpose, 


whether at home or abroad 
‘“The more is the shame,” she retorts 
“for them that won't let the people rest 


“ Who are you, and what is your name 





I say,’ demanded he, angrily 

“ My name is Shibbald Creg 
Elizabeth Cr 
* Where do you live ?”’ 


* At Cooley, near Carlingford 








Sassenagh tongue, 


“ That's a long way off; and a bad place it 
is too, proceeded the magistrate ‘The 
worst fellow in all the country came from 


f 

Cooley; but he hangs on that gibbet—lI ap- 
prehended Paddy Bawn myself 

“Then you shed the innocent blood,” said 
the woman, fixing her large, clear, cold eye 
on the speaker 

** How dare you say so said he 
tiently. ‘“* Murtagh had a fair trial, and was 
condemned by judge and jury 

“The worse for them,”’ answ 


e and jury 


impa- 


ered she, firm- 
ly, “ who persuaded judg 

“What! do you mean t 
self 


* That is between you and your conscience, 


say | perjured my- 


said she. “‘ Captain Deevor; but my clewen 


1ocent as the child unborn God 





was as i! 
will reward them that took Paddy Bawn’s 
life 


* Your clewen extremely in- 


saia he, 
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eensed, ‘‘ was Murtagh your clewen, did you | 
say? Ay, now I see itall. You are coming 
here to help at the wake, when you get the 
body of the villain off the gibbet; but you 
shall be disappointed of your mummery 

He turned to the corporal, and demanded 
where and at what hour the women had been 
apprehended 

“In the old ruins of Roche Castle. your 
worship,’ was the answer; “ata quarter past 
eight o'clock.” 

Hah! at Roche Castle !—the very place ; 

is law for it, 
Insurrection 


ata quarter-past eight!—there 
young woman, thanks to the 
Act: you are liable to transportation for being 
abroad after eight o'clock I will commit you 
to four strong walls this night, and ship you 
off to Botany Bay with the first batch—I'll 
teach you to cast reflections on the evidence 
of a magistrate, and the verdict of a jury 

* Paddy Bawn was my own clewen,"’ said 
the woman, firmly; “my own clewen—as 
brave a boy as ever drew the 
and if I die for it, he shall, 
want Shibbald'’s good word 

Matters had pro eeded to 


when, shocked by the hasty and angry deci- 


breath of life; 


living or dead, not 
this extremity, 


sion of the magistrate, and touched by the ear- 
nestness with which the woman had vindicated 
unfortunate relation, 
uddressed Captain 
Deevor apart, in an under-tone, remonstrating 


the innocence of her 
the young English office: 


against the application to an individual against 
whom there were no solid grounds of suspi- 
cion, a penalty so heavy as that prescribed 
by the rigorous statute to which she had ren- 
dered herself liable 

There were circumstances, however, con- 
nected with the case of Murtagh, which dis- 
posed Captain Deevor to wreak on all the 
members of his family the utmost vengeance 
of the law, according to the full measure of 
his authority. He listened, therefore, with 

) great patience to Herbert Lyon's repre- 
and his eye suddenly glancing on 


who had not yet spoken, 


sentations 
the other female, 
and of whom, in his altercation with her com- 
panion, he had lost thought, he advanced, 
saying, “ But whom have we here, muffled 
up in this fashion Take off that hood 

The person thus addressed did not offer any 
nor did she obey the order. Shibbald 
That young woman is under 
a vow—her face cannot be seen.” 


reply, 
again spoke 


“A Papist vow is no lawful excuse for hid- 
ing her face from a Protestant justice. I say, 
let the hood be removed. Corporal, pull the 
screen off that woman's face 

The form of the unknown female was almost 
entirely concealed by the loose cloak in which 
she was wrapped; but there was in her air a 
something which, imperfectly as she was seen, 
conveyed to the now awakened observation 
of Lygon an impression, that the being before 
him was worthy of having the prescribed of- 
fice performed by a hand more delicate than 


| 


that of the rude sentinel to whom the com- 
mand had been directed. Approaching her, 
therefore, with as much courtesy and kindness 
of manner as he could assume, “ Pardon me,” 
he said, “ the magistrate’s order must be obey- 
ed;"’ and with those words he gently threw 
back the hood. A thick white muslin veil 
appeared beneath. In some surprise he hesi- 
tated for a moment, when Shibbald advanced, 
exclaiming, “ If it must be done, more seemly 
it should be done by my hand than a young 
trooper’s. The blessed Virgin will surely lay 
the sin and the curse on those who make us 
break the vow! Mistress Rose, light of my 
eye! by your leave 

“She raised the veil, and by her action at 
the same time disturbing the cloak, it fell on 
the ground, discovering to the admiring sight 
of Herbert Lygon the face and person of a 
fair young girl, whose agitated frame, chang- 
ing colour, and heaving bosom, evinced the 
highest degree of alarm, but who stood before 
him without uttering a word. It seemed to 
Lygon that he had never seen a more capti- 
vating reunion of al] the charms and graces of 
rustic beauty She was a blonde, of that hap 
py stature which just and no more excepted 
her out of the rank of mignonnes; neatly but 
not delicately formed, her person displaying 
all the fulness and roundness of youthful beau- 
ty's most luxuriant development. She was 
simply attired in a sad-coloured dress, which 
showed to great advantage the fairness of her 
complexion; and she bore about her an ap- 
pearance of freshness, an air of health, purity, 
and innocence, which it was impossible to 
look on without interest. She was evidently 
the mistress of Shibbald. 

“The traitress we have unmasked,” said 
Lygon, recovering from his surprise, and turn- 
ing with a smile towards the magistrate, “‘ bears 
no very malignant aspect.” 

‘| have known a girl of as fair an outside,”’ 
replied the captain, “an active emissary of 
rebellion. People of all ranks are engaged in 
these affairs: one of the men at Wildgoose 
Lodge never ploughed in any year less than 
one hundred and fifty acres of wheat-land 
Let us hear what account she gives of herself. 
Who are you, young woman?” 

The agitation of the girl visibly increased, 
but she hesitated to reply. At length, after a 
struggle she seemed on the point of breaking 
her extraordinary silence; when, as if ex- 
hausted by the effort, she became faint, and 
would have sunk on the ground, had it not 
been for the prompt interposition of Lygon, 
whom Shibbald, however, did not long permit 
to continue his attentions; herself taking the 
fainting girl into her arms, and endeavouring 
by every office of, apparently, the most anx- 
ious and devoted tenderness, to revive her. 
Of this interruption in the examination Lygon 
availed himself to renew his remonstrances 
against the harsh measures which the magis- 
trate seemed disposed to adopt, but without 














effect; the latter insisting that the women 
could not have travelled so far from home on 
any ordinary errand, and that he strongly sus- 
pected some connexion between their object 
and the plot to carry off Murtagh’s body, ef | 
which he had received information. As soon 
as the girl was somewhat recovered, therefore, 
he renewed his interrogatories, demanding 
who and what she was 

In weak and broken accents, but in better 
phrase and manner than Shibbald’s, an answer 
was at last rendered. She was “the daugh- 
ter of Owen Verdon, of the Grange, near 
Cooley; so far from her father’s house on the 
way to Loch Dherrig, to perform the station, 
having been excused from barefoot 
there, as was the practice, on condition of her 


going 
vowing, instead, to conceal from all she met | 
her name, face, and errand; else she had re- 
vealed every thing, without difficulty ; Shib- 
bald accompanied her as an escort.” 

Lygon had never before heard of the sta- 
tion, nor of Loch Dherrig, nor did he know 
what was meant by the phrase “ station;’’ so 
much was a mystery to him—but the artless 
style in which this little account of herself 
was rendered by the poor girl, increased ten- 
fold the interest he felt in her, while it seem- 
ed to him impossible to resist the conviction 
of her innocence. To Captain Deevor, on 
the other hand, the station at Loch Dherrig, 
and its superstition, were things well known; 
but, not a whit mollified, he remarked, “‘ This 
may or may not be—at events, such a 
Pagan custom ought not to be allowed as an 
excuse for breaking an act of parliament: he 
would not, certainly dismiss the woman with- 
out bail 

“Then will I give bail,’ cried Lygon. 
**T will be bound for the girl and her servant, 
and lay my life on her truth and innocence.” 

The military men engaged in the disagree- 
able service of assisting what is called the 
civil power of Ireland, are lucky in the cir- 
cumstance that the country justices, under 
whose orders they act, being generally mean, 
low men, are for the most part well disposed 
to cultivate a good understanding with the 
officers in their neighbourhood, coveting ex- 
tremely their good opinion and society, as 
persons of a superior rank. It was owing to 
such a disposition in Captain Deevor that 
Lygon owed the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject, and eventually obtained from that magis- | 
trate an order for the liberation of the captives, 
on the condition, however, that their depar- 
ture should be deferred till the morrow. 

“Their detention so long,” said the cap- 
tain, gravely, “ will prevent their taking any 
part in the enterprises of the night, which I 
have no doubt will be attempted; and,” add- | 
ed he, jocularly, “likewise afford you, lieu- | 
tenant, time to make love, as I see you are 
bent on doing, to the pilgrim lass. But have 


all 


acare,sir; these fellows about here are fierce 
as tigers in protecting their wives and daugh- 
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jewel 


| determination 


” 
a 


Protest 


ters from the profane clutches of 
ant.”’ 

Ere the magistrate’s mind was made up to 
discharge Rose and her companion, they had 
been removed under care of the landlady to 
an inner apartment, whither Lygon n \wW re- 
paired, to announce the event of his inter 
cession. He found the object of his search 
bitterly weeping in the arms of Shibbale 
while a crowd of females surrounded het 


engaged in the office of administering conso- 
lation. At a glance the landlady read his 


message in Lygon’'s face, and immediately 
proclaimed his approach 
“Ogh! here’s the gallant captain 


never deigned to recognise any subordinate 


for she 


military title)—blessings on his beautiful face 
to comfort Miss 
The young maiden blushed through 


—come you, Rose, honey 
her tears, the crowd opened—even the jealous 
Shibbald making way for the messenger of 
relief—and the young girl sobbed forth her 
he h 
acquainted with the magistrate’s favourable 


gratitude in Lygon’s arms, as made er 
Praises and blessings, min- 
gled with compliments to his elegant person 
and more elegant jacket, burst from every 
female tongue in every variety of accent and 
patois, as he retired from the apartment; and 
during the remainder of the evening the 
pretty Rose entertained f 
the manifold gallant, generous, 
achievements performed by the young officer 


was by recitals o 


and handsome 


during the period of his sojourn at “ the Ge 

neral Sarsfield,’’ mingled with no very indis 
tinct or equivocal intimations of the impres- 
sion made on his heart, in the judgment of all 
present, by Miss Rose's charms And why 
should she not be a general's lady demand- 
ed Shibbald; “‘ I warrant me the blood in her 


and if her for- 


veins is as good as any in his; 
bears had not been leal and true to the ok 


religion, her people might hold their heads as 
high to-day as any lord or colonel of them al! 
But God 
herself, “‘ the staunch friends of the true fait! 
yet.” This devout b 
an intimation, on part of the aspirant, that it 
was time to enter upon the rosary—that whim 
of an infi 


will reward,’’ added she, crossing 


wish was succeeded 


v 


sical exercise of piety, consistir 
nite number of Ave Marias and Pater Nosters, 
repeated without the slightest modification or 
change so long as human lungs and patience 
ean endure the task, the tedious monotony of 
which far surpasses a five-hours’ Whig ser 
mon heard on the hill-side 

Their devotions concluded, Rose and her 
attendant were left to their from 
which, however, they awakened at an early 
hour next morning, and proceeded on their 
pilgrimage; but with whatever fervour of 
devotion the young descendant of the Ver- 
dons turned her step towards the holy shrine 
of Sajnt Brendan, it is certain that she cast 
back more than one wistful look towards the 
profane device of the ‘‘ General Sarsfield, 
SE2 


repose, 
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and breathed more than one sigh for the 
heresy of the handsome young soldier to whom 
she owed her liberation. Nor was he, on his 
part, forgetful of the adventure of the even- 
ing, or of its rustic heroine. 

The female peasantry of Ireland are not 
generally well-looking, or, if they derive from 
nature agreeable features and comely persons, 
the squalid wretchedness in which they live, 
the unwholesome and insufficient food on 
which they diet, and the rugged labours to 
which they are doomed, commonly deprive 
them of all attraction for eyes accustomed to 
behold woman in a state of refinement and 
civilization. To Herbert Lygon, therefore, 
who had been quartered for a considerable 
time in Ireland, the rustic charms of Rose 
Verdon presented themselves with all the at- 
traction of novelty; and though he might 
have passed, in other circumstances, without 
a second glance, many a prettier girl, he could 
not, amid the ungainly forms by which he 
was surrounded, so readily get rid of the im- 
pression Rose had made upon him. There 
was also something attractive in the mixture 
of artlessness, devotion, and romance, which 
the little he had seen of her character pre- 
sented. Upon the whole, being at an age 
when men more frequently act from impulse 
than reason, he formed the desire of going to 
Loch Dherrig, partly, as he said, to visit the 
*‘ station,’’ and partly, as he felt, in the hope 
of encountering again the pretty pilgrim. In 
evil hour the opportunity for accomplishing 
this visit was afforded him by the kindness of 
a brother-officer, who promised in a few days 
to relieve him of his charge at “ the General 
Sarsfield During the interim, he informed 
himself of the position of the shrine, and of 
the route; and within the week set forth in a 
light gig, accompanied by his servant, for the 
eounty of Donegal. Travelling rapidly across 
the country, by way of Armagh, Moy, and 
Omagh, he found himself, on the third day, 
in the neighbourhood of the holy lake. Dur- 
ing the last few miles of his progress, the 
road had been crowded by pilgrims of every 
age and sex, but chiefly women, painfully 
proceeding with bare head and feet towards 
its shores. The vast majority were of the 
humblest condition of life, but not a few ap- 
peared of the better order of the peasantry ; 
and some of these, like Rose Verdon, though 
otherwise undistinguished, being all clothed 
alike in the common grey cloak, wore shoes 
and stockings, and walked with veiled faces. 

At length, in the midst of a region the 
rugged aspect of which well accorded with 
the character of a place of penance, the holy 
lake appeared in view, presenting a form ac- 
curately circular, and having, as near the 
centre as might be, the small island on which 
the mysterious cavern was situated 

Upon reaching the shores, a scene of great 


animation presented itself. It was the eve of 


the nativity of the Virgin Mary,—a period 


| 








| 


deemed particularly favourable for the com- 
mencement of the station; and great crewds 
of pilgrims were collected at a rude sort of 
landing-place, anxiously watching the ap- 
proach of the boat, which appeared at a short 
distance returning from the island, after having 
deposited there a crowd of passengers. 

Having witnessed the embarkation of a 
boat-full of these devotees, Lygon ‘nquired of 
one who was waiting his turn, where he might 
find accommodations for the night ; and learn- 
ed, to his surprise, that there was no inn nearer 
than Pettigo, but that he might perhaps be 
received at the priest's house, which was 
pointed out to him, not far from the lake. He 
had lived long enough in Ireland to know the 
general hospitality practised by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and lost no time in acting on 
the intimation. Upon applying at this man- 
sion, which bore a very comfortable and re- 
spectable aspect, he was informed that the 
doctor and the other reverend gentlemen were 
on the island, and might be expected within 
half an hour; but that Miss Connall, his re- 
verence’s niece, was at home, and would be 
happy to receive him. 

In renouncing the joys of conjugal life, the 
Catholic priesthvod of Ireland have not sur- 
rendered altogether the comforts of female 
society. There is scarce a parish priest 
throughout Ireland unprovided with a niece, 
who regulates his establishment; nay, so con- 
stantly is a relative bearing that name found 
in the household of these holy men, that the 
fruitfulness of the marriage of a priest's 
brother is looked upon with a species of ludi- 
crous certainty. 

Lygon found Miss Connall a neat smart 
young woman, profuse in her offers of hospi- 
tality and assurances of welcome. Those 
assurances her uncle presently arrived to 
confirm, and offered to the view of Lygon a 
person very different from the ordinary Eng- 
lish conception of a Popish Irish priest. He 
was a small dapper man, about sixty years 
old, with a lively eye, and that cast of fea- 
tures which bespeaks a man of taste and sen- 
sibility. He was habited in a suit of black, 
his coat made with lappets and standing col- 
lar; he wore small gold shoe-buckles, a brown 
wig, and bore in his hand a handsome gold- 
headed cane. Lygon made known his name 
and profession, and, having explained that he 
came as a tourist to see the lake and station, 
awaited the answer of the priest, which was 
delivered with the air of a man of the world, 
and expressed with infinite courtesy and good 
breeding. The new acquaintances sat down 
to supper, and Lygon found that his host had 
been educated at, and passed great part of his 
life in, Paris; of which gay capital, its splen- 
dours and its pleasures, he spoke as one who 
retained all his relish for the pomps and vani- 
ties of this nether world. 

As the evening advanced, Lygon became 
more free in his remarks; and having at 
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length expressed the surprise he felt at en- | 
countering a gentleman of Doctor Connall's 

character in this remote district, the priest | 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ay, and you would say, young 
heretic as you are, presiding over this sta- 
tion too, if you did not fear offending me; 
but, my dear sir, is it not trae—‘ Il y a@ des 
actions de picté qui paroissent méprisables aux | 
yeux des hommes, et qui sont d'un grand priz 
devant Dieu? 

He freely communicated, without reserve, 
the circumstances of his life. ‘On my re- 
turn from France,” said he, “ I became chap- 
lain to a Roman Catholic gentleman in the 
county Mayo, who kept a very bad table and 
worse company. I had a wretched time of | 
it; till a friend of mine, becoming bishop of | 
this diocese, nominated me to my present | 
situation, where I live as you see, being on 
very good terms with my neighbours, the so- | 
ciety of whom I occasionally enjoy, as well as | 
that of a heretic now and then, who, like 
yourself, comes to take a look at our ‘ Ellan | 
u’ Frugadory,’ as in the Irish we call this 


isle of penance 

The evening passed off with small signs of 
penance or mortification; and on the morrow 
Lygon descended with his reverend host to | 
the shore of the lake, where they entered a 
small boat and put off for the island. It was 
distant about a mile; and during the passage 
the old priest spoke of the number of the pil- 
grims and the nature of the religious exer- 
cises; addressing Lygon without the most 
remote reference to the difference of their | 
creeds, in the temper of a pure philosopher, 
and as if the whole were a matter in which 
neither had any immediate personal concern. 
“We have now,” he said, “ twelve hundred 
pilgrims on the island, and have never fewer | 
than one thousand during the period of the 
station, which lasts from June till September. 
From each of them I receive a shilling, and 
my assistants, whom you will see on the island, 
a further testimony of the penitents’ devotion. 
Each penitent remains nine days and as many 
nights, employed in devout exercises, and | 
subsists during that period on oaten eakes 
which we supply, one each day; they drink 
only the water of the lake.”’ 

On reaching the island, a small bell was 
heard, and presently the junior priests, five | 
in number, were seen to approach, preceded 
by a man carrying a huge wooden cross, and 
followed by a troop of boys in white surplices. 
Doctor Connall stood up in the boat, and 
having placed on his shoulders a narrow 
tippet of embroidered silk, with the cross 
worked in several places, saluted his brethren 
with the words “ Dominus to 
which was responded by all, “ Et cum spi- 
ritu tuo.” 

On landing, a boy advanced with an ewer 
of holy water, and presented the doctor with 
a small brush, which he dipped in the water, | 
and having first sprinkled his own head and | 


vobiscum ;”’ 
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hands with it, continued throwing the water 
around. A procession was soon formed, and 
advanced towards a cavern situate about the 
centre of the island. It did not in extent 
exceed an acre, was wholly without house or 
hut of any kind, and throughout the whole 
surface seemed animated with human beings. 
On each side, as the procession went forward, 
the penitents, who were all found upon their 
knees, rose and crowded towards the priest, 
eagerly spreading their hands to catch some 
drops of the holy water. Arrived at the 
cavern, which was fitted up as a chapel, Doc- 
tor Connall assumed his vestments and com- 
menced the service of the mass. It being a 
festival, the service was the high mass, in 
which all the six priests joined; while the 
penitents, thronging around the mouth of the 
cavern, exhibited all the symbols of the most 
reverent devotion. The spectacle was grand 
and imposing; but Lygon waited with some 
impatience the moment when the conclusion 
of the ceremony would leave him free to look 
among the penitents for Rose Verdon. At that 
period, however, of the service, the “‘ Con- 
fiteor,’’ when the congregation, smiting their 
bosoms, repeat the words, ‘‘ Culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa,”’ an agitation became per- 
ceptible in the outskirts of the crowd, and at 
length pervaded the whole; but the priest 
proceeded without taking any notice of the 
disturbance: ere, however, he could conclude, 
the measured tramp of a body of soldiers and 
the clang of arms were heard, and soon the 
word of command, “ halt,’ in a 
loud voice. Immediately after, an infantry 
officer, with his sword drawn, entered the 
cavern, and exclaimed, ‘‘ In the king's name, 
I desire this assembly to disperse.’ Turning 
his eyes on the officer, Lygon recognised a 
friend of his, and interfered to request a sus- 
pension of his duty until the conclusion of 
the mass. His request was readily granted; 
and the priest, with great dignity and self- 
possession, »roceeded in perfect composure. 
The matter wes presently explained. The 
magistrates of the neighbourhood had come 
to a determination to prohibit the celebration 
of the station on the present festival of the 
nativity of the Virgin, and this party of mili- 
tary had been charged with the duty of en- 


was given 


forcing the dispersion of the penitents. Re- 
monstrance or resistance would have been 


vain; and so soon as he understood the fact, 
Doctor Connall, advancing to the mouth of 
the cavern, addressed the crowd, informing 
them that they must depart, and that he 
would apply for a plenary indulgence in be- 


half of all whose pious dispositions had brought 


them to the purgatory of Saint Brendan. To 
the young officers only a single remark on 
the severity of the measure escaped him. 
“The magistrates need have apprehended no 
mischief,’’ said he; “ but the stranger's plea- 
sure must be done in Tyr-Connell even by 
the eldest child of the soil;’’—a speech the 
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bitterness of which was hidden from the young 
Englishmen by their ignorance of the etymo- 
logy of the word Tyr-Connell, which is the 
ancient name of Donegal, and signifies the 
land of Connall,a Milesian hero, of whose 
lineage the priest boasted to come. By the 
crowd of penitents, however, the tidings were 
not received with the same patience as by 
Many of them had come from 
and although the plenary 


their pastor 
remote distances ; 
indulgence proffered by the priest possessed 
all the efficacy belonging to the performance 
of the station, they were by no means satisfied 
at being thus baulked in their ascetic piety 
While Doctor Connall went among them, 
soothing their discontents and urging their 
immediate and peaceable departure, Lygon 
took the opportunity of searching out the ob- 
ject of his more peculiar intérest. He found 
her, after some little trouble, seated apart, with 
the faithful Shibbald by her side. They had 
been already informed of the abrupt termina- 
tion of the station, and were preparing to leave 
the island Rose had laid aside her cloak, 
veil, and hood, and, at the time when Lygon 
discovered her, was tying up her yellow hair, 
after having bathed her head and face ina 
ewer of the fresh lake-water supplied by Shib- 
bald. The sleeves of her gown were rolled up 
in rustic fashion near the shoulder, discover- 
ing an arm of the most perfect smoothness and 
s, accurately rounded; the neck and 





fairn 
great part of the throat were also visible, the 


g 
kerchief intended to conceal them having been 
partially displaced. To Lygon’s eyes she was 


therefore much more clearly presented than 
on the former occasion, when she wore her 
He gazed on her 


pilgrim'’s cloak and hood 


for a moment with lively pleasure and admi- 


awakened by the comeliness of her 


whole appearance, by the unsullied tints of 


health upon her pure cheek, by the clearness 
and brightness of her eye, and the air of rus- 


tic innocence which gave additional charm to | 


every thing about her. His gratification was 
no little augmented by his observing the ex- 
pression of pleasure which, ere she had time 
to check it, sparkled in her beautiful counte- 
nance as he approached and addressed her 
and although, upon recollecting herself, she 
assumed an air of greater coyness, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing it soon give way to the 
natural frankness and cordiality of her man- 
ners. Inquiring into the particulars of her 
journey, he found that she had only entered 
the island a few hours before his own arrival 
on the previous evening, and that she had kept 
only one night of the station 

‘“‘ And how,”’ asked he, “ did you pass the 
might: 


“In vigil,” said she, “ here on my knees.” 


* What! in the open air? had you no co- 
vering ?”’ 

*« None,” replied she, “ but the bright hea- 
ven. I slept only two hours in Shibbald’s 


lap 


“Tis along and fearful journey,” remarked 
he, ‘ for a young maid like you to undertake, 
thus unprotected. 


‘My people,” said she, “fear no harm; 
much younger and fairer than myself may 
traverse this land without molestation, on such 
|} an errand. A girl bound to Loch Dherrig 
| will stand in no need of a shelter or a friend ; 
| and Rose Verdon is a name that will speak to 
the heart of every true Milesian from Down 


to Donegal. , 

“ Rose Verdon is a name of power,” said 
Lygon, smiling, “I doubt not; Saxon as I 
am, I feel the effect of its potency.”’ 

“It is a name well known by many who 
have never looked upon the humble person who 
now bears it. There was a Rose Verdon, the 
pride of the Pale, the fairest and the richest 
heiress of her time, and the owner of the 
grand castle, which my folly led me to visit 
when Captain Deevor's men apprehended 
Shibbald and myself: that Rose Verdon was 


my kinswoman 

She spoke thus of her lineage with that 
pride which the Irish, under all the humilia- 
tions of their national history, never fail to 
display on such occasions, and which, though 
| it may provoke the smiles of the Englishman, 
who is satisfied to date his origin from the 
substantial yeomanry of his country, did not 
fail of imparting to a young and beautiful girl 
a character of deeper interest. With increas- 
ing admiration Lygon continued to converse 
with Rose Verdon, until summoned by Dr. 
Connall to return with him to the main land. 
To his infinite pleasure he found that she was 
to accompany him thither, having brought 
with her a letter of recommendation from the 
priest of her father’s parish 

And thus was the young and well-born 
English Protestant lieutenant of dragoons do- 
mesticated in the house of a Roman Catholic 
priest, in the wilds of Donegal, as the compa- 
nion and gallant of the lowly Milesian maid 
In her society he passed two days, which suf- 
ficed to win him that simple and tender heart, 
and to affect his own with a passion, if not so 
pure, at least not less ardent. It was to no 
purpose that the severe Shibbald warned her 


young mistress against the heretic young sol- 
dier—to no purpose that she declared a sol- 
dier and a deceiver were the same—and that 
the betrayal and the battle were alike natural 
to them. Rose turned a deaf ear to all such 
warnings. Her woman's vanity was flattered 
by the superior rank of her lover; her heart 
was won by his gallantries and devotion; her 
doubts were dispelled by his protestations ; 
and she abandoned herself with all the romance 
of her disposition to the delightful novelty of 
being beloved by him. But the period of se- 
paration soon arrived. Rose was to remain a 
few days behind, awaiting the arrival of her 
brother, to whom she had sent a message ap- 
prizing her family of the sudden dissolution 
of the station, and desiring him to come te 
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conduct her home. Lygon was obliged to re- 
sume his command at the “ General Sars- 
field ;"’ but, ere he departed, he extorted from 
the fond girl a promise that she would meet 
him in secret near her father’s house on a 
given day. He had some difficulty in per- 
suading her to accede to such an arrangement; 
but he pleaded uncontrollable circumstances, 
and she consented. 

Returned to his duties, Lygon’s mind ru- 
minated constantly on the fair Irish girl, and 


his extraordinary connexion with her. To 
marry her, he felt to be quite impossible : her 
rank was little above that of a peasant. Yet 


what, he reflected, must be the native gentili- 
ty and nobleness of her who, born in such a 
station, displayed so many of the best graces 
of polished life! He impatiently waited the 
day destined for their meeting. It came at 
length ; and learning that about three hours’ 
riding might bring him to Carlingford, he 
mounted his horse after an early dinner and pro- 
ceeded to his assignation. His way lay through 
the district which has been already named, the 
Fews, known as one of the most bleak and de- 
solate in the north of Ireland, consisting en- 
tlrely of bogs and mountains, and inhabited 
by none but peasants, many incapable of ut- 
tering a word of English. To this district it 
was that, when overcome by the superior arms, 
numbers, and military skill of the English of 
the Pale, the Irish chieftains of those parts 
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| along the shore, from half way up the moun- 
tains even to the waves’ edge; while far to 
the north expanded the broad lowlands of 
Down, presenting a succession of rich and 
fertile enclosures, now laden with the glories 
of an abundant harvest, and terminated on the 


verge of the horizon by the glistening waters 
of Lough Neagh. It wasa prospect not to be 
regarded without enthusiastic admiration, and 
taught the apprehensive young stranger, how 
it was that the natives of this land worshipped 
her beauties with such ecstatic devotion. 
With a mind, powerfully wrought upon by 
the view of this romantic scenery, Lygon pro- 
ceeded on his route, descending the mountain 
on whose summit he had paused, and at its 
base taking the road to the right, which car- 
ried him to the ancient sea-port of Carlingford, 


| standing in a recess of the bay, to which it 


has lent a name, Seawards. Without this re- 
cess lies (once the rich allotment of Marshal 
Bagmal!) a promontory of considerable extent, 
comprising some land of the finest quality, but 


| removed by its position from communication 


with the principal towns of the country, and 
inhabited by a people whose manners and ha- 
bits partake no little of the character of the 
rude element which environs their abode. 
Among these, one of the most considerable 


| of the subordinate proprietors, enjoying bene- 


ficial leases, was Owen Verdon, the father of 


| the fair girl, to meet whom Lygon sought this 


used to retire, defying, as Camden says, in | 


these natura] fastnesses, inaccessible but to 
the step of a native, the vengeance of their 
enemies. The wildness and desolation of the 
country was not without its impression on the 
mind of our English traveller, carrying his 
thoughts back to the times when the ances- 
tors of the subjugated boors by whose cabins 
he passed, defied the might and the power of 
England, and exulted in their wild and barren 
independence. 

After proceeding directly forward for about 
seven miles, passing over a ridge of Slieve- 
Guillen, he crossed the great north road con- 
necting Dublin and Belfast, and struck into a 
less open way which leads by the ancient pass 
of Fatham to the ferry and castle of Narrow- 
Water. By this by-way he proceeded two 
miles, gradually ascending, amid the inost ste- 
rile rocks, to the summit of the mountain 
which overhangs the ferry. Up to this point 
nothing could be more dreary or rugged than 
the objects around ; but a single step onward 
opened to his sight a view of surpassing mag- 
nificence. Immediately beneath him, at a 
depth of some hundred feet, lay the bright 
waters of the bay of Carlingford, opening east- 
wards into the broad ocean. In front, on the 
opposite side of the bay, in breadth about four 
miles, rose the mountains of Mourne, their 
monarch, Slieve-Donard, rearing in the midst 
his diadem of clouds. In a sequestered nook 
below appeared the romantic village of Ross- 
trevor, with its beautiful woods stretching 








remote and wild district. The trysting-place 
was a ruined turret situate close to the sea- 
shore, about a quarter of a mile from her fa- 
ther’s house. Lygon reached it without any 
difficulty, and found Rose awaiting his arrival. 
An hour quickly flew by in a conversation, 
upon her part distinguished by a quickness of 
observation, a vivacity of expression, and a 
spirit of gaiety, mingled, like her country’s 
music, with a tender melancholy, which had 
infinite fascination for her young lover. In 
that character he found himself established, 
with a facility which he saw was plainly due, 
not to any levity on Rose's part, but to the 
generosity and frankness of her nature. Her- 
self perfectly artless and innocent, she dreamt 
not of guile in him; she gave to him her in- 
nocent affections with an alacrity which had 
no need to reject, for it had no thought of 
doubt or suspicion 

From the period of their first meeting a 
month elapsed, during which Lygon stole over 
the mountains almost every alternate day to 
enjoy the society of his rustic mistress. Hav- 
ing understood that it was wish 
their meetings should remain secret, she 
urged him on that point no further; for her 
it was enough that he alleged there were 
good reasons why they should be so. To pry 
into those reasons would have been to imply 
mistrust of one who was the object of her en- 
tire confidence and devotion—who was to her 
all and every thing, the sole stay, crown, and 
dependence of her life. To Lygon’s good and 


once his 
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generous heart, this complete and entire aban- 
donment carried its own security. In Rose’s 
attachment he beheld a loftiness, a romance, 
which, tender and passionate as it was, repelled 
all thought of criminality He could as soon 
have offered an improper freedom to the daugh- 
ter of princes 
In this manner they had met, in the most 
perfect apparent security, many times during 
the brief period of their acquaintance, when at 
length, as they were about to separate one 
evening, they were surprised by the appear- 
ance of a man who advanced from an inner 
apartment of the old tewer, which Lygon had 
seen a moment before quite vacant, and with 
which there was no other external communi- 
cation than through the outer chamber, where 
Kose and himself stood. He had not, how- 
ever, time to think by what means the intru- 
der had gained admittance, Rose exclaiming, 
the moment she beheld him, “ My brother 
and instantly fainting in her 
In such a state a woman has 


Calwaugh 
lover's arms 
claims paramount in a brave man’s heart to all 
considerations of personal safety; and although 
the peril of his situation flashed across Lygon's 
thoughts, the effort to recall his mistress to 
herself had engaged entire possession of his 
mind, when her brother, interposing in a man- 
ner more resolute than violent, addressed him, 
“* Leave that silly girl to come to herself; and, 
as you value your heart's blood, answer me 
trnly to what I shall demand of you. Nay, 
no trifling—give her to me And with those 
words he took into his arms the fainting form 
of Rose, and placed her outside the old portal, 
supported against it in such a manner as to 
afford her the benefit of a current of air. In 
effecting this object, he suffered Lygon to as- 
sist him ; but, as soon as it was accomplished, 
he strode back into the ruined chamber. Ly- 
gon remained by Rose’s side ; but, seeing her 
colour come, he obeyed the loud summons 
which, when his absence was perceived, is- 
sued from the tower. The summoner stood 
in the action of one doubtful whether it might 
not be necessary to pursue his victim ; on Ly- 
gon's entrance, however, he uttered some in- 
distinct expression of satisfaction, and seated 
himself on a rude bench, which constituted 
the sole furniture of the apartment. 
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extraordinary depth and richness, the tones of 
which, it may well be supposed, produced 


| on his auditor their full effect 


“ Youngster,”’ he began, “I have for some 


| time been acquainted with the existence of a 


|} commerce between 


| 


For some minutes there was a deep silence, 


during which Lygon remained standing, his 
eyes fixed on this unwelcome stranger. Cal- 
waugh Verdon was a man of colossal stature 
and proportions, firmly knit, and fair to an 
uncommon degree, the tints on his cheek ri- 


| your life ! 


valling the utmost brilliancy of a woman's | 


complexion. His fair hair curled in extreme 
profusion and disorder about a head finely 
and his habiliments, though greatly 

much worn, were those of 
His right hand rested upon a 


formed ; 
neglected and 


genteel life 


cutlass, while, with’the other, he shaded his 
brow, until he broke silence, and fully con- 


fronting Lygon, addressed him in a yoice of 


you and that romantic 


girl. Answer me, as you hope to see heaven, 
on what terms stand you twain now?” 

“As I hope to see heaven,” said Lygon, 
‘nothing beyond general declarations of mu- 
tual attachment have passed betwixt us. 

‘* Are you prepared to marry her?” 

Lygon hesitated to reply: the question was 
repeated in precisely the same tone in which 
it had been before conveyed 

“Tam a soldier and a gentleman,” 
swered at length, “and can admit no such 
question under menace. You express your- 
self like one who knows genteel breeding, 


he an- 





and must feel 

‘That you deem my sister a peasant, and 
would condescend to dishonour her. Tut, 
lad dost think your purpose hid?’’ interrupt- 
ed Calwaugh ; “I can read your mind,” pro- 
ceeded he, “ plainly enough. She has all that 
gives value to woman—grace, worth, truth, 
tenderness, youth, and beauty—you feel it— 
you love her with such love as one like you 
may feel—but you are not strong enough in 
heart to rise superior to the pitiful thought 
that her father is a popish peasant. He isa 
peasant—he is a papist—I am his son, and 
say it. My presence has surprised you ; well 
it may—Rose, you see, has a protector you 
little wot of. But to the point: I discovered 
your secret meetings—my first thought was 
to take your blood’’—here he raised the cut- 
lass, and struck the earth violently; his frame 
was deeply convulsed, and he resumed—‘ but 
my hand is red with blood already, and I 
would not slay you without cause. I watch- 
ed your interviews—lI listened to your dis- 
course—and I derived an assurance from all I 
saw and heard, that my sister's honour was 
untainted ; that assurance your solemn asseve- 
ration has confirmed, and I can forgive the 
rest. Here, however, all must end; for, by 
the immortal God who made me, sinner as | 
am, if ever you approach her more, I take 
Begone—I need not say be silent 
—you would not, I believe, cast a slur upon 
her name ; but should you—no, no, I wrong 
you by that thought 

He rose, and, lifting his sister's yet fainting 
form from the ground, hastily departed, leav- 
ing Lygon confounded by a variety of the 
most conflicting emotions, arising out of his 
sudden and final separation from the fair girl 
of whom he was enamoured, and the extraor- 
dinary agency by which it had been effected 

With slow and melancholy pace, he re- 
traced his steps across the mountains, and at 
a late hour reached the “‘ General Sarsfield,”’ 
where, in silence and retirement, he antici- 
pated abundant leisure to meditate on the 


past. But such indulgence did not await him. 




















Captain Deevor had been for some time in 
anxious expectation of his return, and on his 
arrival appeared to demand his assistance and 
that of the troopers, on a service of import- 
ance and danger. The ever-active captain 
could not refrain from some expression of his 
regret at Lieutenant Lygon’s late return to 
his post, alleging it might prove material to 
the success of his enterprise. Lygon was in 
no mood to bear these reproaches, and some 
sharp words passed between the justice and | 
the officer. 

“ Well, sir,’ said Lygon at last, “if time 
be critical, let us not lose it in talk. You 
have harassed me and my men often enough 
before with your imaginary insurrections and 
plots; if you have now any real service for 
the king's troops to perform, lead us to it— 
we shall be found ready to do our duty. But 
I have the honour to inform you, that, if the 
present expedition lead to no other result than 
has hitherto attended us, I shall feel it my 
duty to report the fact to the commander-in- 
chief, and beg that his majesty’s men and cat- 
tle may be no longer worn out to no purpose 
under your orders.” 

Captain Deevor persisted, unaffected by 
this warning Accordingly Lygon turned out 
his men, and without entering into any fur. 
ther communication on the object of their des- 
tination, demanded the route. “ The high 
road to Dundalk,” replied Captain Deevor ; 
and, so saying, himself led the way, followed 
in silence by Lygon and the troopers. 

After pursuing this road at a smart trot for 
about six miles, Captain Deevor desired the 
party might halt; and stopping at a small pub- | 
lic house by the road-side, inquired for a man, 
who immediately obeyed the call, and forth- 
with mounted a small horse which stood ready | 
provided for him. The party then proceeded | 
onwards about a quarter of a mile, when, upon 
an intimation given by the new-comer to the 
magistrate, they struck into a by-road on the 
left, and soon finding a broader way, proceeded 
forward at a brisk pace. 

During this progress no conversation took 
place between Lygon and the magistrate, the | 
former being too much occupied with his own 
meditations to trouble himself about the en- 
terprises of the other, which, when he gave 
them a passing thought, he did not doubt 
would prove as visionary as the former had 
ever done. He perceived the magistrate led 
them by Faughart, the field where terminated 
the life and short-lived sovereignty of Edward 
Bruce, and that they had left the valley of 
Ravensdale to the north. Presently he felt 
the sea-breeze on his cheek, and discovered 
on his right hand the huge ridges of Carling- 
ford mountain dimly visible through the dark- 
ness of the night. 

At length Captain Deevor stopped; and 
after a moment's parley with the man who had 
joined the party near Dundalk, and who ap- 
peared to act as his guide, addressed Lygon, 
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acquainting him that the object was to effect 
the seizure of a still established near the sea- 
shore, in a situation which had long eluded 
discovery ; the people in the maritime parts 
being supposed to come at their agua rita 
by smuggling, rather than illicit distillation. 
** We have reason to apprehend a vigorous re- 


sistance,’ added the captain, “the owner of 


| this still being a farmer of the first opulence 


in these parts; but the capture will be well 
worth making, as we shall be entitled to the 
whiskey, as well as to the fine attaching upon 
the townland in which the caption is made— 
the gauger and myself are to share it.” 
“Very well,” said Lygon, “ 1 am ready to 
do my duty against all resistance. Proceed!’’ 
As he spoke, the moon broke forth from 
amid the clouds, by which she had, up to 
that period of the evening, been environed; 
and Lygon, surveying the aspect of the coun- 
try around, and remembering the route by 
which he had arrived at his present position, 
was struck with the impression that he had been 
led around, instead of across the mountain, to 


| the very spot where, at an earlier hour, a scene 


of so much interest to him had taken place 
Vague apprehensions of a fearful nature im- 
mediately took possession of his mind; but 
his uncertainty was of no long duration. The 
auger led the party directly to the ruined 
so well known to Lygon Horror- 
struck, the young officer mechanically gave 
his men the order to halt and dismount, as 
prompted by the magistrate, and stuod to abide 
Captain Deevor and the gauger 
entered the turret together, and in a moment 


ia 
- 
turret 


the issue 


returned to announce that the still was in full 
operation; that they had ascertained the fact 
by means of a secret avenue, known to them- 
selves; and that they now desired the assist- 
ance of the soldiers. 

“How are we to proceed 
Lygon 

* The 


magistrate, ** 


demanded 


is a@ narrow one,” said the 


and the troopers must descend 


passage 


one by one 7 

“That cannot be,’’ answered their officer, 
‘1 cannot expose the lives of my men in that 
The first who descends would be infal- 
libly killed, and perhaps several besides him in 
No—I will so surround the place 
that none of the people below can escape ; 
and I will take on myself the duty of sum- 
moning the workers of the still to surrender, 
approaching them as near as may be necessary, 
through the avenue you speak of.” 

** That will never do,”’ exclaimed both the 
magistrate and gauger in a breath; “they 
would spill all the liquor on the first noise, 
and we should get nothing but the worm and 
still.” 

“And what then?” said Lygon—* think 
youl value the blood of my men no more 
than so much pot-ale?”’ 

It was to no purpose Captain Deevor and 
his colleague remonstrated, nor that the former 


way 


succession 
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remarked, with a sneer, the small affection 
Lygon showed for the interests of the king s 
revenue. Unmoved by this taunt, to which 
his reluctance to come on the expedition had 
laid him open, although with an aching heart 
Lygon remained firm. Deevor and the gau- 
ger, therefore, went apart, and engaged in an 
eager debate, of which no more reached the 


ear of Lygon, as he stood in melancholy ex- 


of the 
e—* Then if I go down first, you 


pectation event, than the issue of the 


conference 
agree to let me have three-fourths of the sin- 
These 


by the gauger, indicated the victory 


glings and half the pot-ale words, 
spoken \ 
which the wretch's avarice had achieved over 
bis fears 


‘IT will myself descend first," said he; 


“vou will not refuse to follow me, Lieutenant 
Lygon 


‘I think, 


adequate advantage in the course you propose 


was the answer, “there is no 
—-it is a wanton waste of human life—inhu- 
mane towards the mistaken men engaged in 
and a desperate hazard on 


but if you do descend, I will 


this unlawful trade, 
our own part; 
follow you at all risks 

The 
made ; 
tol, entered the inner « ham 


preliminary dispositions were soon 


and the gauger, bearing a cocked pis- 
ber of the turret, 


where, with Deevor's assistance, he removed 
a large flag in the 


floor A stream of light 
immediately issued from the apperture, and 
the seething of the still was distinctly audible 
The exciseman paused upon the brink, until 


piqued by Lygon with the remark, that it was 
not yet too late to change their plan of opera- 


tons 


** 1 will venture,”’ said he in reply, and with 





those words let himself down. Lygon prompt- 
yg | 
ly followed, but ere he reached the bottom, the 
report of fire-arms was heard, and a single 
groan spoke the fate of the revenue oflicer 
An instant after Lygon slipped his hold, and 
fell heavily on the ground. Stunned by the 


fall, he saw no m« 








the troopers, who, dee ply attached to him, and 
yut sympathy in the gauger's 
anxiety for the preservation of the liquor, bold- 


to the 


not wholly with 


ly pressed through the narrow passage 
under-ground apartment in which the still was 
working. Of all that followed, Lygon knew 
nothing, until, on recovering his senses, he 
found himself in a large apartment furnished 
with a bed, on which he lay He found him- 
self in some, but not much, pain, having only 
, aad 


suffered a slight contusion in his fal Cast- 








ing his eyes round the apartment, the fi 
ject which met his view, confirming his worat 





apprehensions, was Calwaugh Verdon, who sat 


on the floor, his back against the wall, his legs 


heavily ironed, and his head resting on his 
breast 
but his form seemed convulsed with pain, and 
it became immediately apparent to Lygon’'s 
observation that both his arms were broken 
A trooper sat in a chair beside him, with his 


In this posture his face was hidden, 


than the rapid descent of 


{ 
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sabre drawn. Lygon had scarcely completed 
this survey, when the door opened, and Rose 
Verdon entered. Her beautiful hair streamed 
down her back, and her whole appearance was 
that of With one hand 
she wiped the tears from her eyes, and in the 


extreme disorder 


other she bore a bowl, with which she ap- 
proached her brother, apparently for the pur- 
pose of giving him its contents ; but the troop- 
er interposed— 

“Tt is against my orders, young woman; 
he can have nothing without Captain Deevor's 
leave 

“* What 


moisten his parched throat? 


a drop of whey to 
Taste it your- 


not,” said she, “ 
self—it is no more 

Her piteous accents touched the sentinel’s 
heart, and turning away with a shrug, he suf- 
fered her to kneel down and present the bow] 
to the lips of the wounded man. But Cal- 
waugh heeded her not. She threw one arm 
around his neck, and looking wistfully in his 
face, —“‘ Calwaugh,”’ said she, “ drink—the 
whey has been made by me 

Her brother endeavoured to shake her off; 
but the effort was attended by an involuntary 
motion of the wounded arms which wrung al! 
his nerves with agony, and he groaned heavi- 
ly 
"6 O God!” exclaimed Rose, her tears burst- 
ing forth uncontrolled—* I have hurt you my 
brother, I have hurt you 

“Is the drink poison, Rose ?” were his first 
words—‘‘ is it poisen? if it be, ‘tis welcome 
from your hands.” 

“From my hands?" ejaculated she 

“From yours,” said he, bitterly; “ "tis the 
last office you can render the brother whom 
your paramour has betrayed.” 

“ O think not, say not so !—he did not, he 
could not,” cried she, her tears flowing more 
profusely even than before 

“Did he not betray me? was he not the 
second man thet descended? None else could 
know the passage. I would he had come first, 
as a soldier ought, and met the gauger’s fate 
Go girl! and as you have brought death and 
ruin on your father, brother, kinsmen, all for 
him—go and tend him where he lies yonder 
on your brother's bed, while I groan here on 
the cold bare floor.’ 

Stung to the soul by the injurious suspi- 
cions thus expressed of him, Lygon raised 
himself with as much alacrity as he could ex- 
ert, from the bed whereon he lay, and desir- 
ing the trooper who acted as sentinel to with- 
draw, presented himself before the eyes of 
Calwaugh and the wretched girl, as, overcome 
by the horrors of her situation, she lay beside 
her brother more dead than alive. 

“You wrong me,” said he, “ I came here 
constrained by my duty as a soldier, upon the 
summons of Captain Deevor, and, so help me 
Heaven! knew not till we reached the tower 
on what service.” 
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Calwaugh Verdon smiled scornfully amid 
his agony 
Twas an opportune summons that of Dee- 
vor,” said he, “ anda gallant duty for a British 
officer to take on him, that of creeping on 
men unawares, like a thief-taker 
Lygon reiterated, with the most solemn ad- 
jurations, the assertion of his innocence ; but 





fect than that of rousing the 
indignation of his prisoner, which at last broke 


with no other elf 
forth in the most unmeasured invective 

“ Liar ise, cowardly, ungrateful liar 
what, heard you never the bellowing of the 
till, as I entered by the secret passage to 
hearken your discourse with my sister? Sweet 
was the music, I doubt not, to your ear, whils 
it drowned your amorous vows, and he who 
made it offered nointerruption to your s 


nemes 


He will not noy you long— twill be a hap- 


py riddance when the hangman does his of- 





nce Dy me Tut as 1e-laced \ 
l , thus to disown your work but 
need not dissemble even this weak l « 
not be fond enough further to hearken to you 
false tongue 
“And do you then,” said Lygon, address- 
g Rose do you believe I brought the sol- 
diers on yo brother Speak, dearest Ros« 
say you disavow his suspicions 
“Ay broke out Calwaug! say you 
believe him still Say you wil! trust him til 
he has dishonoured you, as he has betrayed 
1e—speak him so, fool; and show yourself 
the same confiding dupe so many of your sex 


have proved 
After thus venting 


supposed author of his misfortunes, Calwaugh 


his reproaches upon tue 
i i 


ame more ca!m; resuin- 


and after a pause, 


+) a } 
the severe but composed manner of his 


first address to Lygon in the tower ;—“ Young 
ack your troop- 


Englishman,” said he, “ ca 


er, and leave me to his keeping l have used 





the fruits of the earth for 


1 purposes, 








as God gave me skill a cunning, without 
= | 
leave or tribute to the king's taxman [was 


a foul deed, and I must bear the penalty I 


am the victim of the law—you are its minis- 


ter. Weare nothing to each other, and you 
only pain my sight For this girl, felon 


brother's right over her 
yet; and by that right I now command you 


to be gone 


though I be, | have a 


Lygon had taken Rose’s hand; and as, in 
obedience to Calwaugh'’s command, uttered 
with a dignity and firmness which left no al- | 
ternative but instant obedience, he attempted 
to disengage himself and withdraw, he was | 
suddenly detained in Rose’s grasp, while the | 
face of the hitherto speechless and motionless | 
maid was turned upward, kindling with some | 
new and lively emotion. Embracing his 
knees, she conjured him, as he loved her, and 
abhorred the suspicions to which the share he 
had in the proceeding exposed him, to have 
mercy on her brother. 

‘If you regret his capture, you can free 
Museum.—V ol. XIX 
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she cried, 


him—you can, “you can, if you 


| will, supply him the opportunity of escape 
The means are easy. That casement opens 
into the little wood—Calwaugh can craw! 


through it with my help You need onl 


dearest Lygon, for a moment to delay sendir 





in the guard, and my Drother may yet live to 


duty and his honour prevailed over h 


sion, and Lygon was firm My life, my 


ve unswered he, “ you know not what 
you ask Ll we d ive my iile to k :' 
f t I dare not—I cannot if | 
y é Deevor a dy suspects my zeal—l 
S ) d, dishonoured—it m not 
in \ ‘ u . ner st it J 
entreaties At ler satist i that tl - 
mained I »>h re Oo: p | r 1e@ DI i ™m 
n WwW h the ex natior Then with 
my rot Pe my portion [ ind 
rt Spe t ffer o 4 iV rl nh 
At th ensu r a es for the ¢ 
J t Calwa » Ver n was th 
‘ rs of r condition, arraigned !f the 
n er of the reven officer, and s¢ l 
F y name, be » his 1 t 
t nt of dr while int 
< ' t r duty t mn the f 
‘ lin the y of Cool 
j r wit ca was Lieut t 
I proved under v t circurmst 
1 y were 1 by Captain Dee 
seli to efiect the rure i} prisol 2 
c ted, and senter to ¢ 
1) l | rent, and at h 
( A‘ i Ve WV constantly a y 
; I r ! 11d to be fh FS ter, \ ose 
ea ce excited the deepest commiuser " 
in all who beheld he At the ! 
tercession, as was unders a, ol y 
‘ er who apprehended e crimin e 
obt ed permission to pass the night pr 
V is to the ¢ nx ior their executor l 
her brother's cell This mistaken indulgence 
deprived justice of its dues On entering the 
dungeon in the morning, the I es of both bro- 


ther and sister were discovered perfectly cold 


and lifeless by the turnkey, and it was soon 
certained that during the night they had taken 
girl had by some 


poison, which the unhappy 
means contrived to secrete about her person 
Lieutenant Lygon left the regiment immedi- 
ately, and soon after disposed of his commis- 
sion 

Of Calwaugh Verdon’s previous history, 
little has ever transpired. By the people 
around his father’s dwelling he was looked 
up to with uncommon respect, as a person of 
great endowments and talents, worthy of a 
better fate. In his early youth he had passed 
into Scotland, and for some time attended the 
medical schools at Edinburgh, but returned 
home unexpectedly, and lived in the strictest 
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privacy. It was by many believed that he 
had been so unhappy as to have been engaged 
there in some fatal quarrel, which rendered 
his retirement from the world a matter of ne- 
cessity ; but his secret died with him 


a 
From Blackwood's Maga 

DREAMS OF HEAVEN 
BY MRS. HEMANS 


Dreams t thou of Heaven '—What dreams are 
thine ? 
Fair child, fair gladsome child 
With eyes that like the de wdrop shine, 
And bounding footstep wild 


Tell me what hues th’ immortal shore 
Can wear, my Bird! to thee 
Ere yet one shadow hath pass'd o'er 


Thy glance and spirit free 


Oh! beautiful is heaven, and bright 
With long, long summer days 
rleam in light, 


Where many a fountain plays 


And there unchecked, methinks I rove, 
Seeking where young flowers lie, 

In val d golden-fi ( v 
I s that are not to die 


Thou Poet of the lone 


mad in of guts divine 

Say. with what solemn glory fraught 
Is heaven in dream of thin 
Ol where the | ving waters flow 
Along that radiant shore, 

My soul, a wanderer here, shall know 
The exile-thirst no mort 
The burden of the stranger's heart 
Which here unkrown | bea 

L the night-shadow shall depart 


ke 
With my first wakening there 


And borne on eagle-wings afar, 
Free thought shall claim its dower 
e, from every star, 


Of glory and of power 


From every spher 





O woman! with the soft sad eye 
Of spir tual gleam 
Tell me of those bright realms on high, 


How doth thy deep heart dream ? 


By thy sweet mournful voice I know, 
On thy pale brow I see, 

That thou hast lov'd in silent woe, 
Say, what is Heaven to thee ? 


Oh! Heaven is where no secret dread 
May haunt Love's meeting hour 

Where from the past no gloom is shed 
O’'er the heart's chosen bower 


“ Where every sever'd wreath is bound ; 
And none have heard the knell 

That smites the soul in that wild sound— 
Farewell, Belov'd! Farewell!” 


From the Forget Me Not 
THE HAREBELL 


BY DELTA 


Simp.est of blossoms! 


to mine eye 
Thou bring’st the summer's painted sky ; 
The maythorn greening in the nook; © 
The minnows sporting in the brook ; 

The bdleat of flocks; the breath of flowers 
The song of birds amid the bowers ; 

he crystal of the azure seas 

The music of the southern breeze ; 

And, over all, the blessed sun, 

Telling of haleyon days begun 


Blue-bell of Scotland, to my gaze, 

As wanders Memory thr ugh the maze 
Of silent, half-forgotten things, 

A thousand sweet imaginings 
Thou conjurest up—again return 
Emotions in my heart to burn, 
Which have been long estranged ; the sky 
Brightens upon my languid eye ; 

And, fora while, the world I see, 

As when my heart first turned to thee, 
Lifting thy cup a lucid gem, 


| + 
ad stem 


Upon its slender er 





Again | feel a careless boy, 

Roaming the daisied wold in joy 

At noontide, tracking in delight 

The butt orfly s erratic flight ; 

Or watching, ‘neath the evening star, 
The moonrise, brightening from afar 
As boomed the beetle o’er the ground 


And shrieked the bat lone flitting round 


Yet though it be, that w thou art 
But as a memory to my heart, 
Though years have ) 
Turned hope to sadness, bloom to blight, 
And | am changed, yet thou art still 
The same bright blossom of the hill, 
Catching within thy cup of blue 

The summer light and evening dew. 


flown, and, in their flig 


Yes! Though the wizard Time hath wrought 


Strange alteration in my lot, 

Though what unto my youthful sight 
Appeared most beautiful and bright— 
The morning star, the silver dew, 
Heaven's circling arch of cloudless blue, 
And setting suns, above the head 

Of ragged mountains blazing red 

Have of their glory lost a part, 

As worldly thoughts o’erran the heart; 
Still, what of yore thou wert to me, 
Blithe Boyhood seeks and finds in thee 


As, on the sward reclined he lies 
Shading the sunshine from his eyes, 

He sees the lark with twinkling wings, 
For ever soaring as she sings, 

And listens to the tiny rill, 

Amid its hazels murmuring still, 

The while thou bloomest by his knee— 
Ah! who more blest on earth than he ? 
Ah! when in hours by thought o’ercast, 
We mete the present with the past, 
Seems not this life so full of change, 
That we have to ourselves grown strange ° 
For, differs less the noon from night, 
Than what we be from what we might ? 
The feelings all have known decay ; 

Our youthful friendships where are they ? 























The glories of the earth and sky 

Less touch the heart, less charm the eye ; 
Yet, as if nature would not part, 

In silent beauty to my heart, 

Sweet flowret of the pastoral glen, 

Amid the stir, the strife of men, 

Thou speakest of all gentle things, 

Of bees, and birds, and gushing springs, 

. azure lake, the mossy fount, 

laided shepherd on the mbdunt, 


r 
The p 
The silence of the vale profound, 
\ 


nd flocks in quiet feeding round 
—<f>—— 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
THANIEL PEARCE, written by 


NA 


mseciy. 


during a Residence in Abyssinia, from the 
Year 1810 to 1819 Together with My Cof- 
ns inl of his Visit to Gondar Edited 


, 
relumes Sro 


1831 


tero 


Halls, 
London ( 


Esq In 


lburn and Bentle 








Previousty to the publication of the tw 
ournals sed in these volumes, our 
k edg Abyssinia was almost exclusive 

derived from the travels of Bruce and of 
Mr. Sait, th ite well-known consul general 
rE older writers who have 

ints of that interesting 

is perhaps the most ce 

) ed the Patriarch A! 

was sent into Abys 

iving sojourned there for 

: e years rroduced a dest ripuon of the 


country much superior in clearness and accu- 


racy to the works of any of the travellers \ 


ho 
had preeeded h Several Jesuit and Franci 


ies visited that portion of Africa, 


ii 


can i 


in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


but their published accounts of it, as well, in- 
deed, as that of Father Lobo, have been but 
little read in England rhe travels of Bruce 
ha t first a very different fate every body 
read, but nobody eved them, 80 nt vel. ior 


@ most part, al marveiious in some in- 


stances, were the facts which he interwove in 


his narrative. He commenced his journey in 
Abyssinia, towards the close of 1769, and his 
work was before the public for nearly thirty 
years before it was brought into some degree 


credibility, 


those 


of repute, { by the testimony of 


Mr 


whose evidence is a 


Salt, s of and worthy 


admitted 


rare men, 


once 


upon ail 


hands as sacred and indisputable. Bruce's 
volumes are not now read so extensively as 
they were some years ago, when they were 
very generally assumed to be a parcel of im- 
pudent inventions but by way of compensa- 
tion to his fame, they are now believed, and 


wn 
n of some few points, in which 


more recent travellers have shown that, w 
the except 
the personal vanity of the writer was concern- 
ed, and some others upon which he probably 
trusted to the reports of others, he has really 
exhibited a true as well as an animated pic- 
ture of the country 
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Lord Valentia, now the Earl of Mountmor 
ris, who was employed to make a survey of 
the Western coast of the Red Sea in the early 
part of the present century, and whose inter 
esting account of his travels in those regions 
has been before the public some twenty years 
also with the xpl 
ie interior of Abyssinia 
however, his lordship preferred to depute Mr 


Pait, who 


was charged task of exploring 


For some 1 


eason, 


was then his secretary, upon that 


mission, and we have the result of that 


ren 


tleman’s proceedings the narrative of them, 


vhich torms not the least valuable portion otf 
his lordship’s work One of Mr. Salt’s at 
tendants upon this journey, which took place 


in 1805, was Nathaniel Pearce, the author of 





the princiy é | now before us, who had 
previous loyed in many capacities 
different parts of the world, though chie¢ fl 
as a seaman, and whose eccentric biography 
is in itself as curious and as diversified a 
iapter « accidents as the records of ul 
can furnisl Mr. Salt having bee 
wie, Im Conse lence f civil dissenti 8 W 1 
then prevaile¢ vis fferent parts s 
lla, and espe ts capital, Gondar,. wit] 
Ww ech he Ls { comi! acqua 
< founc no « | t persuading ’earce 
t emain be the country, for the 
08 ( t 4 rmation concerning 
t I ners ot i the nature ¢ the 
late, th ) 1¢ the soil, man ‘ 
tures nd ot rt ( i portance, in a 
‘ mercial point Pearce cheerful 
ex ted this « t n 1810. he 
d Mr. Sa natter which 
een \ t worid by t é 
t 1 e tr e i int of | t 
V t to Al | was then ¢« ned 
) s triend, f Mr. Salt prove him- 
elf ata t est to make exact n ol 
s, ana s adventures, as long as he 
, af it t Sait | t t { i if 
inction w ‘ taithfu complied 
u ra pe I ne years, at the expira 
tion of which he eflected what may be called 
his escape, and repaired to Cairo, where he 
rai a his yurnal in the form in which it 
now appea He died, from the effects of a 


n 1820, upon his way to 


thed fis papers to Mi: 


nglan nd bequea 

Salt, who in turn bequeathed them, with the 
utmost propriety, to the Earl of Mountmorris 
From that respectable nobleman they were 
received by t present editor, and they ar: 


no 


w placed under the public eye, without ma 


terial alteration The narrative of Mr. Cof 


f t mercantile remarkable iz 








in, ventieman of 


telligence, who was much in Pearce’s com 


pany in Abyssinia, appears to have been com- 


municated by himself to Pearce, so that with 


respect to both journals we have the most sa 
tisfactory proofs of authenticity 
But the 
Pearce's share of these volumes, we must vive 
a brief sketch of the author, from a sort of 


before we introduce reader t 
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confession which he prefixed to them, in com- 
pliance with Mr. Salt’s request. We should 
suppose that the most romantic imagination 
would hardly dare to embody, even if it could 


series of adventures half so numer- 





‘ d extravagant as those, by which the 
ithiu yart of his career was especially dais- 
tingu j Born of parents in the under 
ra | fe, at East Acton, in Middlesex, on 
t i February, 1779, he was sent at an 
ear to one of those economical and very 
iw schools which then abounded 

2 t to | I witn in Yorksh re 
A r thers x vears, which he tells 
j maily dey ed tor ing biras 
nest ore ds, and to all sorts of wild 
t he returned home a confirmed dunce, 
chagrin « iis father, who loved 
e most unbounded affection An 
. e t rep the time he had 

I t Yor by Pp r n t an aca 
ri ’ eare " where | I e greater 
’ a) ¥ iont s th 1 he 
é th im six ye but being na 

I rest Ss ! tru disposition, he 
é nis i I ( ness and mis 
( ‘ I the severest punishment producing 
no ¢ t upon him, he was D id apprentice 
nd unmerciful carpenter’’ in 
l " I} was a situation not at all con- 
ung Pearce's 1 y so he ran 
Wap und went on board a merchant 
wher f which received him as an 
utter some nq ries, to which the 

ve ilis tory a ers (having a 

r e a master in t art of lying 
Hi ‘ who diseovered his place of re- 
fuge, ¢ every thing in his power to prevent 
th m to : it it was all in 
7 i away he ed on a voyage to 
Pet reh Upon his return to the river, 

te parent again exerted himss 

{ 3 son i the « gerous element 
to do every thing in his power for 
I nly he would be dutiful So much 
tende ss kept him quiet only for three 
w when, beginning his old tricks again, 
yy the advice of friends, apprentice d 
to a itherseller in Smithfield His new 
} r e® acreed ver well for s« time 
bat if an unconauera le dislil to the 
leat 4 r's wife, he was off once more to 
sea 1 board a sloop of war, where he was 


again discovered by his ever affectionate fa- 
t t permitted to remain, there being no 
alte tive, without further molestation An 
accident now nearly put a premature end to 
his career; after a cruise or two in the North 
sea, his sloop was ordered to Sheerness, to fit 
out and take in provisions for six months; 


while engaged one evening in disengaging the 


main yard from the topping lift of a provision 
lighter, which got entangled with it, he was 
violently precipitated into the water, and the 
night being already pitch dark, he was with 
difficulty picked up by one of the jolly boats. 


The sloop, on her way to Newfoundland, was 
captured (May, 1794,) by a French frigate, 
and our hero soon after found himself a pri- 
soner of war at Quimper. From this horrid 
abode, the inmates of which died weekly in 
hundreds, from hunger and disease, he endea 
voured to effect his escape, and succeeded so 
far as to scale the walls, and to journey some 
days towards the sea But being apprehended 
on his route, he was ordered into the interior 
Luckily, the daughter of the gaoler at Vannes 


very young girl, gave him her heart, and 
obtained for him many indulgencies, and in a 
ttle time he became a kind of clerk to her 


father, who treated him more like a son than 
L prisoner, and gave him a pony to ride 
* However,” he says, “ all this did not satisfy 
me: I rather wished to ride on board of one 
of my own country ships, than the director's 
that the Eng 


lish fleet was in Quiberon bay, | agreed with 


pony, and accordingly heat 


some emigrants, or aristocrats, as they were 
called, to run away And away he scam 
pered with so little precaution, that he was 
soon retaken, and his emigrant companions 
shot; but this did not deter him from making 
nother experiment, which turned out more 
fortunate, and placed him under the protection 
of Sir John Warren, on board La Pomone, 
whence he was transferred to the Bellerophon 

The scene now changes to China, where we 
find him, after numerous desertions from 
] iployments, negotiating with a cara- 
van of Armenian merchants to take him as 
their servant to Russia; this failing, he tried 
his hand as a traitor, by going over to the 
enemy in India, but on his way to the camp 
he received such bad accounts of the man 
ner in which those of his countrymen had 
been dealt with, by whose ignominious ex- 
ample he had been seduced, that he repent 
ed, and returned to his country’s service 
We next trace him to Bombay, Madras, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, near which he suf. 
fered shipwreck, anc had a miraculous es 
cape. Soon after this we find him cruising 
in the river Plate, and the American seas, 
whence, like a bird of passage, he seems to 
have flown back again to Bombay Here he 
at length fixed his destiny, having joined the 
Antelope, which was prepared to convey Lord 
Valentia to the Red Sea But the truant dis 
position again broke forth. Upon the arrival 
of the Antelope at Mocha, Pearce learned 
that the dola, or governor of that place was a 
Mahometan Captain Gordon, anxious for con- 
verts at any price, and having made his terms, 
he swam away from the ship when she was 
taking her departure, regained the shore, and 
assumed the garb of the infidel. In a little 
time, however, he grew heartily tired of his 
new religion, and easily yielded to the advice 
of Mr. Coffin, who met him in the streets, and 
assisted in extricating him from his miserable 
situation. He then rejoined Lord Valentia, 
who was still employed upon his mission, and 




















who received the adventurer with a generous 
humanity that reflects the greatest credit upon 
his lordship’s character. Mr. Salt, as we 
have already seen, took a personal interest in 
Pearce’s welfare, and treated him with a de- 
gree of kindness, which that wayward child 
of fortune, amidst all his subsequent wander- 
ings and errors, appears never to have forgot- 


8 


ten 

We regret to say, that a very great portion 
of Pearce’s journal is calculated to afford but 
little instruction or amusement to 
the general reader. It is filled with details of 


either of 


contests between rival chieftains, and 


ml 
ifial 


’ 
eClvil 


with petty rs concerning himself, which, 


} 
i€ 


related in the dull style of an unlettered man, 
who was incapable of converting such inci- 
dents into the materials of a graphic picture, 

on fill 
cible fatigue 
Journal 


utmost 


the of invin- 


mind with a sensation 
Upon all that portion of the 
therefore, touch with the 


brevity, confining ourselves 


we shall, 
Pp yssil ic 
principally to the descriptions which the au- 
thor h 
usages of the country that had fallen under 
his observation. When Mr. Salt left him, in 

fixed at Chelicut, in 


kingdom of Tigre, the most im 


1810, his residence was 
the district or 





portant portion of Abyssinia, under the p 

tection of the Ras, by title the gover- 
nors are usually designated in that country 
Although these officers are supposed to exer- 
cise a power delegated from their respective 


kings, they assume an independent and law- 
less the regal 

altogether, or having been re- 
duced to a mere shadow, in 


TI 


authority, functions having 


either ceased 
most of the pro- 


vinces lese were almost con- 


governors 





stantly at war with each other; one asserting 
the other to be a rebel, a charge which the 
other retorted by calling his enemy an usurper 


Mr. Coffin 
they both ranked high in t 
Tigre, on account of thei 
use of fire-arms, and especially of two or three 


he estimation of the 


I 


tas of skill in the 
cannon, which the Ras had received from Mr 
Salt The with 


whom the Ras had to contend, and with whom 


inost troublesome enemies 


he was now engaged in actual hostilities, were 
brothers, joined 
another set 


Guel Guro and who 
their forces to those of 
gent chiefs, for the purpose of taking posses- 
T vese he dispersed without 
ficu could to 


af 
either they or their 


ra n 


s 


insur- 


of 


sion of 


gre 


Itv. but he not be said 


have conquered them, as 
associates kept h 


hot 


active partizans of hi 


much di 
im perpetually, as we should 
Coffin were 


all occasions, and 


say, in water Pearce and 


n 


is given of some of the most peculi ir 


| 
| 


| 
was, at this time, with Pearce, and | 


; 


' 


whenever they wanted any thing, they gene- | 


rally succeeded in obtaining it by threatening 
“You cannot go, 
at present; the two guns 


to quit the country he 


would say to them, “ 
your king sent make all my enemies fear me, 
both upon the plains and upon the Ambas; 
and if I were to let you go, who would know 
how to use them 


This Ras, of the name 


| 
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Welled Selasse, is represented by Pearce as 
the most merciful governor ever known in 
Abyssinia, never keeping even the greatest of 
his enemies long in confinement, and never 
putting them to death except for murder; 
whereas his predecessors made no ceremony 
of cutting off the limbs of those who fell un 

der their displeasure, or even of burning them 
alive for the slightest offences. The Ras wa 
moreover, a friend to the poor, doir 
mnged by the rich, bi 


ie 


i 


justice when wri it not, a 


would useful to them 


it seem, otherwise as 
though a man of the tenderest feelings, he 
is,’ says Pearce, ‘‘ the greatest miser, | be 


lieve, that ever existed 


What was s; 


vared of the population by these 
constant civil wars, was, towards the close « 


1811, much further reduced by the small 


wh raged with all the severity 
th 


towns and villages the people lost 


ich 


ughout the whole country 


all 
ail t 


children, and numbers of adults perished, 


had not h disease before. The mal] 





tly aggravated by the absurd custo. 


which the Abyssinidns have of confinin 








closely Ss pe ssible. the persons Who a! 
tacked by it, under the impression that fre 
nir and sunshine do them harm. Whe 
health they are remarkably cleanly in their 
ersons; but n attacked by the sm pox 
they neither wash themselves nor char 
their clothes. Hardly an strict of the e1 
mre escaped this visitatior which 1dded to 
t » depred tions of the locust eit the « [ 
try generally in astate of complete desolati 
In Febru 1812, the disease still cont | 
its ra res, and numbered among its victims 
the brother of the then reigning king, in Gor 
dar, and his sister, the fa rite wite of Wel 
led Selasse Pearce, on this occasion, men 
tions e or two circumstances characterist 
oi tue national customs 

‘February 18th, (1812,) Ito Yasous died 
this malady, and his sister, Ozoro Mantwau 
on the 16th; they were brother and sister to 
the present kine. Itsa Guarlu, now in Gondar 
who is lineally descended from the late king 
Itsa Ischias, who was dethroned by Guxo. It 
Yasous was an intimate a juaintance ot My 
Salts The Ozoro’s death grieved every on 
who knew her, as she was one of the most cl 
ritable persons in Abyssinia, and was the fay 
te who sat close by her when 

1 breathed her last he drew } 

shut stab himself, but I caught 
hold tis arm and took it away. and with the 
help of some slaves prevented him from com 
mitting so dreadful an act He lay afterwards 
for some time senseless on the grou id, but, at 
last, when water was thrown upon him, he came 
to himself, though, for some days, he appeared 
quite inconsolable, and ate nothing, saying 





continually,—“Is God angry with me A 
great many of his relations died at the same 
tune, and throughout the country nothing was 

: . = . . | S 
heard but lamentations for their loss 


1s were bu- 


built 


“ Ozoro Mantwaub and Eto Yasor 


ried at Chelicut, and a house was over 


3F2 
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their graves. The grave was first dug, and 
then a large coffin or trough, made out of the 
trunk of a large darro-tree, formerly serving as 
doors to the Ras’s house, was placed in it. | 
myself carried Ozoro Mantwaub in my arms, 
from the church to the grave ; she was sowed 
up ina fine white Indiancloth, and over that was 
tied the skin upon which she died; they call ita 
neet, and it is formed either of a cow's ora goat's 
hide I'he whole of the people, from the king 
town-cast, sleep with their bodies bare 

though they have a carpet beneath. 
Nobo« except her pric st, myself, her women 

vants, and the eunuchs who used to attend 
upon her, and of whom she had a great num- 


to the 


ber. w illowed to see her; but the Ras, from 
the confidence he reposed in me, always allow- 
ed me to eat with him and the Ozoro, telling 
her, at the same time, I was welcome to visit 
her at her own meals, and, if I did not come, 
; n it, if she thought proper, send for me 
This was certainly a great mark of distinction, 
is hia dearest friend or relation was not allowed 
su i liberty.’’—vol. i. pp. 97—U9 

T ld Ras, however, for he was nearly 
seventy years, did not long mourn the'loss of 
I ivourite wife; he soon married a young 


of the age of thirteen 


| years, the 
daughter of King Itsa Tex 


la Gorgis, and fora 


eas exchanged ths ls of war for such di- 
versions as the country afforded. Tecla Gor- 
gis was at this period king in Waldubba ; Itsa 
Gu 1, as we have seen in the city of Gon- 


dar; Itsa Yonus in Gojam; and Itsa Bede 
Mariam in Samen Pearce mentions one or 
two other princes, but his information with 
respect to these kings is confused and contra- 


Indeed Abyssinia, who 











di I Indeed the Kings of 
are all related to each other, and boast of be- 
ing al] descended from the » race of Mene- 
lect, ive so many wives and children, that 
the a n of the right line is generally de- 
termined rather by might than by right : 

T nmon enemy of all the Abyssinian 
prin are the Galla, a race of negroes who 
occupy the southern provinces of the country, 


extending as far as the land of the Caffres, 
and a very numerous, th ugh not as it would 
seem a very warlike nation. Their plans are 
so badly combined that they make 
they appear upon the confines 


general! 


no impression 


like a cloud, and are dispersed by a very slight 
show of resistance. A single instance of the 
kind of war which they wage, will be sufficient 
to show that Abyssinia has but little to fear 


from such a foe 


* April 5th (1812). Just as the Ras had ar- 
rived at the Chelicut, from Antalo, and was 
feasting with many chiefs, news was brought 
from the villages of Derger Aggerzeen, the 
frontiers of the Galla, that Kecty, a powerful 
chief of that nation, had crossed the plain below 
them on his way to Wassermer, for the purpose 


of cutting off the arro, or salt caravan. 

“The old Ras, on hearing this intelligence, 
never took another mouthful, but 
immediately, called out the wor 
which signifies ‘ saddle and be ready.’ 


umping up 
© Churn! 


I and 


| 
| 
| 








Mr. Coffin instantly ran home, and were mount- 
ed and out, with some of our soldiers, as soon as 
the Ras himself; the rest of our men being ab- 
sent on leave. We were soon afterwards join- 
ed by some of the Ras’s soldiers, and we acted 
the part of Fit-aurari in this inconsiderable di- 
vision, riding on with all speed until sunset, 
when we stopped that the Ras might have time 
to come up with us and give his orders. On 
his arrival, he directed us to go still forward, 
although it was quite dark, about which time 
we reached Armunteller; where, before day- 
light, a great number of men and women came 
to us with bread, maize, &c. Many of the En 
derta troops had also by this time joined us, to- 
gether with Bashaw Dingerze of Tigré, who 
happened to arrive on business, and who ex- 
pressed himself greatly concerned at the im- 
prudence of the Ras, in venturing himself, 
with such a handful of men, against the Galla ; 
on which the old man, looking at me and laugh- 
ing, said, ‘ see how frightened these Tigré tfel- 
lows are at the Galla!’ adding contemptuously 
to them, ‘ Wh look at Pearce, who went down 
throughout Arrata by himself 

“ After taking a little bread and maize, the 
day began to break; we were then upon the 
high mountain, covered with woods, exactly 
over Wassermer; and the Ras immediately 
gave orders for every one to be as silent as pos- 
sible, and not to attempt to shoot or hunt the 
deer or game, with which the place abounds 
After this caution, we began to march down 
the mountain, and, in about half an hour, be- 
ing clear of the woody part, and the sun just 
rising, we could see the Galla encamped be- 
low ; they had also observed us, and were soon 
mounted and at the foot of the mountain, before 
we could lead our horses down the rocks, which 
we did with great difficulty. During this time 
several of the Ras’s foot soldiers had descended, 


und were giving battle to the advanced foot of 


the Galla. At length the cry of Goverser Ba- 
dinsah ! being heard in all quarters, as well as 
a loud volley of musketry, the Galla immedi- 
ately became sensible of the Ras’s presence, 
turned their horses to the plain, and rode off at 
full speed: scarcely any of our horses had got 
down in time, so that, after a three hours 
chase, we could not come up with their horse 
but of the foot very few escaped.’’—vol. i. pp. 
116—112 

Pearce mentions, without being able to ac- 
count for or explain, a severe illness, with 
which he was attacked upon his return from 
this ludicrous expedition, affecting him chiefly 
in the eyes and forehead, and producing an 
intolerable swelling in his face, from which 
he at first obtained relief by separating the 
large bone that forms the bridge of the nose 
During the period he was confined by this ma- 
lady, which is common in the country, he was 
frequently visited by the friendly Ras, who 


| dosed him abundantly with brandy, a remedy 


to which Pearce was rather too much inclined ; 
but the brandy had no healing effect. Four 
pieces of thin white bone, he tells us, came 
from the roof of his mouth, and twelve pieces 
and all the gristle from his nose, and he be- 
came lock-jawed. The native doctors ex- 








t! 


re 














hausted all their skill and their charms in 
vain ; he derived much more benefit from the 
medical experience of his wife Tringo, who 
poulticed him with herbs, but he was reduced 
almost to the last extremity, though he still 
retained his senses and memory as perfectly 
as if he had been in the best health. He re- 
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ceived the sacrament as a preparation for 


death, with as much pomp as if he had been a 
king, after which he recovered gradually, 
though he does not say any thing about the 
restoration of his nose 

The reader need hardly be told that a very 
corrupt species of Christianity prevails in 
Abyssinia, more akin to the Greek church 
than to any other form of faith with which we 
are acquainted. With this religion many pa- 
gan practices are still incorporated, among 
which is that of the worship of the snake, 
which in Abyssinia is held to be so sacred, 
that he who kills a reptile of that kind forfeits 
his life, and the penalty is generally exacted, 
in case of conviction, with the most rigorous 
severity. It is often otherwise with respect to 
murder; the ingenuity with which the law is 
in this case evaded, is not more remarkable 
than the indulgence with which the murderer 
is treated, even by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. 

“The day before we left Chelicut, a woman 
had brought in chains a poor miserable object 
whom she accused of having killed her hus- 
band; the witnesses arrived from the 
small village of Gibba, to which they belonged 


also 


When the Ras had heard the whole story and 


examined the witnesses, he found the man cuil- 
ty of murder, though apparently without malice, 
and told the woman, agreeably to the law, to 
do as she pleased with him. She replied, ‘1 
have no one but myself: I have no relation ; 
neither have | a spear or knife.’ The Ras 
said, ‘then you must hang him.’ She again 
replied, ‘ how can I do that myself? I have gota 
mushcharn, [a leather rope] itis true, but I cannot 
hang him alone.’"’ The Ras then ordered some 
of the groom-boys about the house to assist her 
in hanging the man to the darrow-tree, on the 
green before the house. ‘God preserve you a 
thousand years!’ said the woman, adding, in 
an under-tone, ‘ his relations are all here, and 
they will not have far to carry his body, as he 
belongs to the church.’ Mariam Guddervitte 
Takly, one of the Ras’s stable grooms, and 
some other of the slaves, had the management 
of the affair. When they came to the darrow- 
tree, which is as easily climbed as a ladder, they 
helped the woman up with one end of the mush- 
charn in her hand, showing her which was the 
best bough to tie it to. Takly, notwithstand- 
ing the woman had promised to give him plen- 
ty of butter for his trouble, now put the poor 
object's two hands within the mushcharn, while 
they would lift him from off the large stone they 
had made him stand upon. Accordingly she 
did this, and made it well fast, and then came 
down to behold him hanging, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘ Blessed be + Ann, the mo- 
ther of God, who has given me revenge for my 
husband ! bad as he was, I have stood true to 
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him.’ After he had hung for some time, the 
crowd that stood to look on cried often to her, 
‘why woman he has been dead long ago!’ 
‘Thank God for that!’ said she, ‘ but they 
shall not have my mushcharn to bury with him.’ 
Accordingly she, with the help of Takly, 
climbed up the tree and loosed the mushcharn, 
while Takly took it from his neck. The rela- 
tions immediately came to take up the body, 
which they were allowed to do; but before 
they had got ten yards, the dead man set off, 
without being carried, and ran into the Trinity 
church-yard, where he was safe, even though 
he had killeda thousand persons. The woman 
seeing this was enraged, and ran to the Ras’s 
gateway, crying, ‘ 4bbate, Abbate !’ She obtain- 
ed admittance, and told the Ras that the man 
had not been hung long enough; the Ras who 
had already heard the story, laughed and said 
to the woman, ‘ would you wish to kill a man 
that God will not permit todie. He hung long 
enough to have killed acat.’ She answered, 
‘let me have him up again, and | will pull at 
his legs till [ break his neck ‘You foolish 
woman,’ replied the Ras, ‘ would you oppose 
the will of God?’ Seeing the old Ras looked 
grave when he said this, she believed it was 
God's will that the man should not die, and her 
spirit failed her, as she said, in a very low and 
sorrowful tone, ‘ though he is such an ill-form- 
ed creature, I have seen him do things that no- 


body else could do. The locust never touched 
the little corn he had behind his house; and 
though he used to make a fire to smoke them 
away, we could not save ours as he did She 
immediately went to the church, and begged 
his forgiveness, and th y afterwards lived good 
neighbours as usual; indeed, I heard subse- 
quently that he became her husband.’’—vol. i 
pp. 142—145 

Messrs. Pearce and Coffin generally at- 


tended the Ras on gala days dressed in Eng- 
alt had given them, 
and which were universally admired. The 
Ras paid, on one occasion, a visit of cere- 
mony to King Tecla Gorgis at Axum, and 
was followed by a splendid retinue of chief- 
tains, the two Englishmen being mounted on 
each side ; when his great delight was to hear 
them discharge their blunderbusses and pis- 
tols as frequently as poss ble, on their ap- 
proach towards the king’s tent. The noise 
created, as might be supposed, no slight con- 
fusion amongst the horses of barbarous 
chieftains ; they all pranced wildly, while the 
Ras still whispered to the Englishmen, “ put 
in plenty of powder, put in three or four car- 
tridges,’’ which they did, firing away, and 
causing their own horses also to plunge fu- 
riously. The king, who beheld the spectacle 
from his tent, was captivated. ‘“‘ They are 
angels,’ he cried, “ those Feringees, they are 
not mortal!”’ 

The opinions of Tecla Gorgis upon the sub- 
ject of toleration in religion, will not, perhaps, 
be deemed altogether peculiar. Enquiring of 


lish uniforms, which Mr. S 


the 


Pearce what could be the motive of the king 
of our country for sending presents to Itsa 
Guarlu, whom he had never seen in his life, 
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Pearce replied, “‘ Our king is great, and chari- 
table to ** Great said 


he, **is he so pow erful as Welled Selasse 


ll poor Christians 


At this the old Ras laughed, and observed 


“* He tells me that all Ethiopia is nothing to 


compare to him, and that lam not so powertul 
as one of his Allicars, meaning a governor or 
comm r ‘If so said the king, ‘‘ why 


does he not put an end to all followers of Ma 
Ganvar and Itsa are 


titles kings) Pearce replied, “‘ the English 
neve! vel people to religion by force, but 
by pointing out to them the true religion from 
the |} riptures; persons thus converted 
} e ¢ ‘ ] n lle those who are 
force MA ‘ : watch an opportunity of 
r ny the n their oppressors 
Very tr re he but it would be a 
good t t e them a sound beating, and 
knock rtowns down or burn them, to let 
hem s that the f »wers of Christ are more 
powe é A mila H the mupreme 
Beit t t wers of Mahomet 
Up Pear t 1 to his house at Che 
eut é in¢ s gatekeeper and gar 
c é é It eared t they had die« 
suc ‘ e endea ed to persuad 
His is ve was also destined 
t t t ume time His account of 
. iffe r we shall add to it that of 
> 
t I ceremo! pract dont ca 











mo to f I re rned about n 
si r t t y 
inta 
re ‘ ( rem 
ng ed to le 
5 son vas ver 
! t n the sa 
’ rd my vory ill, a great 
‘ “ he was when [ left him; he 
ight thus s 1 m Anta where I had 
sent h t s mother, a Galla slave, to live 
with il, until we should return from camp 
On t ston a V extraordinary circum 
tar ypened: wh le I was sitting by the 
po ) 1 servant of Ito Dimsu entered the 
é t d running down his cheeks 
‘ tterl (ruity! Guity master! mas 
ter Hearing this, | ordered my horse to be 
saddlk <nowing before he spoke that his mas 
ter w lead As | was going to mount, and 
had got one foot in the stirrup, I hearda cry all 
f uiden from the people whom I had left 
the ise inthe Amhara language, “ Ligho 
Lig your son! your son! | returned into 
the house, and perceived that the breath had 
dep d from my poor boy, the only child God 
had been pleased to bestow upon me. Never 
n my life did I experience such a shock, though 
[ strove to refrain from sorrow, but to no pur 
post The sight of the poor dead boy I loved 


so dearly, and the disappointment of the expec- | 
tations | had formed of his proving, on a future | 
day, the only comfort I should have, afflicted 


meso much that | really wished to die with him 


“ Tto Dimeu's servant saw the whole melan- 
choly affair, and went off without saying a 
and the townspeople came flocking in 
until both the houge and yard wer: 
full; for my own part, I could not bear the 
sight of any ore; I would have rather been 
eft by myself, but that was impossible. The 
and the customary prayers wer 


read, and my poor ¢ hild was carried away to 


word, 


crowds. 


priests caine 
buried, his mother following in a distracte: 


After the funeral. the pe »ple returned to 


after they had cried for abo 


m nouse ind 


ulf an hour, | begged they would leave off 


ind let me have a little rest, as | found mys¢ 
r They complied, and left me with only 
few trier but, in a few minutes, the peop 
of Ant my acquaintances, hearing of my 
, sfortunes, came floc king and began their cry 
1d | was obliged to sit and hear the name 
my ead boy re peated a thousand times, wit 
cries that are inexpressible, whether feigned or 
real. Though no one had so much reason to 


lament as myself, I could never have show 


ffected manner, though 1 


my griet in soa 





Before the cry was over, the e with 
devres were standing in crowds about my hous¢ 
striving who s uld get in first, and the door 
W entirely stopped up, till at last my people 
wert d to keep the entrance clear by 
force, and let only one at a time into the house 
Some br t twenty or thirty cakes of bread 
Py, 4 maize some cooked victuals, fowls 


and in this man 


nd bread. some a sheep, &« 


ner I had my house filled so full, that I was 


ged to go out into the yard, until things 
were put in order, and supper was ready. The 
head priest came with a jar of maize and a cow 


ghbours and acquaintances brin 
n the manner above-mentioned is called der 
ull invited to eat with 
ies to divert yo 


res; the bringers are 
you; they talk and tell sto 
thoughts from the sorrowful subject; they 


ree you to drink a great deal; but I have re 


marked that, at these cries, when the relatives 
of the deceased become a little tranquil in the 

minds, some old woman, or some person who 
can find no one to talk to, will make a sudden 
dismal cry, saying, “‘ Oh what a fine child! and 
is he already torgotten This puts the com- 
pany into confusion, and all join in the cry, 
W h perhaps will last half an hour, during 
w h the servants and common people, stand 


ing about, drink out all the maize, and when 
well drunk, will form themselves into a gang 
und begin their cry; and if the 

asters want another jar of maize to drink, 


at the door 


they must pour it out themselves, their ser 
vants being so intoxicated that they cannot 
In this manner they pass away a day, 
without taking rest 

‘“T must say, however, that the first part of 
the funeral is very affecting, and the only fault 
I can find is, that they bury their dead the in- 
stant they expire. If a grown person of either 


stand 


sex, or a priest, is by them when they expire, 
the moment the breath departs, the cries and 
shouts, which have been kept up for hours be- 
fore, are recommenced with fury; the priests 
read prayers of forgiveness, while the body is 
washed, and the hands put across one another, 
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upon the lower part of the belly, and tied to 
keep them in that position, the jaws tied as 
close as possible, the eyes closed, the two great 


toes tied together, and the body is wrapped in 


a clean cloth, and sewed up; after which the 
skin called neet, the only bed an Abyssinian 
has to lis yon, is tied over the cloth, and th 

rpse laid upon a couch and carried to th 
church. the bearers walking at a slow pace 


According to the distance ot the house from 
the church. the whole route is divided into 
seven equal parts, and, when they come to the 
end of every venth part, the corpse is set 
aown, and pray rs of f rg veness offered to the 
Supreme Be for the deceased. Every neigh 

yur helps to dig the grave, bringin their own 


and all try to oui- 
when a 


materiais for the purpose 


work one another. Indeed, stranger 





happens to die where he has no acquaintances, 
numbers always flock to assist in burying him 
and many of the townspeople will keep an 
hour's cry, as if they had been related Ther 
$ no ¢ xp nse for burying, as every one assist 
his neighbour is | have me ntioned above 
But ¢ pr demand an exorbitant sum 
from those » have property, for prayers ol 
forgiveness, and | have seen two priests quar 
relling over the cloth of a poor dead woman, 
the only good article she had left If a man 
dies and leaves a wife and child, the poor wo- 
man is drained of the last article of value she 


or those 


possesses to purchase meat and drink fi 

‘ months after her misfortune, 

they wou 
x 


priests for six 


otherwise ld not bestow a prayer upon 


rer husban which would disgrace her, and 
render her name odious amongst the lowest of 
tl ypulace In this manner 


the p 
many families ruined 


I have known 
187-192 


As in Ireland formerly, there are still in 


—vol. i pp 
Abyssinia numbers of persons, men and wo- 
men, who get a living by making verses and 
attending at 
of reciting them 


cries, or wakes, for the purpose 
The best of these are some- 
times brought from considerable distances, to 
attend the wakes of individuals of distinction, 
Pearce re- 


3 acquaintance, who, 


} 


and are highly paid mentions a 


spectable female of hi 
though she had a large estate to live upon, 
devoted herself from her infancy to the study 
n which she attained great cele- 
attended wakes also, not, how- 
ever, for hire, but for the purpose of increas- | 


of poetry, i 
brity She 
ing her fame 

In the early part of 1814, Mr. Coffin at- | 
tended the Ras upon an expedition to Gon- 
dar, of which he drew up a journal for Pearce, 
who was detained by bad health and his do- 
The object of 
the expedition was to repress one of Ras Gue- 


mestic calamities at Chelicut 


bra’s numerous insurrections; but it 
part of Welled Selasse’s plan to injure the 
capital, and therefore he prevented his fol- 
lowers from entering it. Mr. Coflin visited | 
but one portion of it, and that only at night; 

but he had an opportunity of surveying the 
capital from a hill near the camp, which com- 
manded a full view of its whole extent, and 
as we are not aware that it has been seen by 
any other European traveller since Bruce, 


was no 
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Mr. Salt | 
war then raging from venturing so far, we 


aving been prevented by the civil 











shall bestow a few words upon it. The town, 
rding to the Abyssinian fashion, is scat- 
tered over a vast tract of land, in general 
1 with smal! hillocks, every part taking its 

ie e from the neigh I ‘ rch, or 
from the market, or the p« ‘ ying the 
adjacent ground. The king’s palace was at 
this period in ruins; he had not lived in it for 
several years; the doors were all broken down, 
and the walls were all falling in A very large 
piece of ground was devoted to the residence 
of the head bishop of Aby nia, and within its 
precincts a sanctuary, as rmerly was the 
‘ e in many parts of Europe, was estal shed 
r criminals of every hue, murderers not ex- 
cepte If Gondar were built in the Euro- 
pean style, one eighth part of the extent 
whi it now occupies would be sufficient for 
its population. The houses are all thatched, 
but, on account of the badness of the clay, the 
walls are also thatched, otherwise they would 
be washed down by the rain The whole 
town is lined with trees, which in some parts 
afford so dense a shade, that the visiter cannot 
see a house until he gets within the trees 
which surround it. The principal church in 


Gondar. called Quosquom, is well thatched, 


with blue silk, and adorn by murrors 


lined 


Indeed ecclesiastical edifices are so numerous 
, 
] 


tle Gondar 


But mort 


ere, that the priests ent the city 


of forty-four churches ur being an 


exceedingly scarce manufactur 


e in Abyssinia, 


from the want of good lime, all these build- 
ings are constructed of clay, rough stones, 
] 1 st which are indeed the 


wood, canes, and str 


iw, 
the first houses in the 
e thatch is composed, not of 


principal materials for 


country 





straw, which is mixed with the clay to make 


it adhesive, but of a strong wiry grass, which 
grows wild during the rains upon all the moun- 
tains 

The Ras, upon returning from his expedi- 


tion, which was as successful as he could wish 


it to be, 


was accompanied by the king, Tecla 
Gorgis, whose character Pearce thus describes, 
“Tecla Gorgis is remarkably proud of his 

though a little bald at the top of his 
he manages to have the hair, which is 


person 


head, 


— 





nearly a span long, so plaited and disposed as 
to hide the bald part 


or gold bodkin with a large head, called wale- 


He always wears asilver 


ver, upon his forehead; and round the instep, 
und below the ancle, a string of oval silver or 
gold beads, such as are worn by all women, 
rich and poor, and which are called aloo 


‘It may be here proper to give some account 
of this once great emperor's character, which 
I intend to draw according to what I have 
heard, not only by word of mouth from num- 
bers, but also from his history at Axum, and 
my own observations. I shall begin by stating, 


in plain English, that he is a great har and a 
great miser, and from his childhood has been 
remarkable for his changeable and deceitful 
When 


temper, and utter disregard of his oath 
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f any of his people, it was his habit 


itely to them, telling them, what 
re concerned in, to let him know 
f id learnt somewhat of their 
) ew were continual 
ft T e T t i | is 
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t ev x W oldi Gabriel 
in < t he brought the iast 
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hrave tr had to find their way 
mountains of Samen. with- 
s or skins to cover their nake« 


a Gorgis, though thought to be a very 














learned man in the Scriptures, sets the worst 
of examples to Christians, for, notwithstand 
ing his professed religious principles, he is the 
greatest adulterer in existence. Though hs 
Ke »s Ozoro Cottser and Ozoro Teschen as r 
“ es e has. in general, when at hor 
t r twelve the women in the same h 
yarted off ke so ma mules or horses H 
avs spect to beauty, nor s cely to ag 
vhet tbe a ia eggar r 
I I H is a l er ot chilare l all par 
the « ntry, some y WwW ) it wet 
$ y rw lare g \ ip m 
t vag s yp. 274—277 
\ rt r tk Pearce’s at int, the Al 
eople more mixed and unequ 
re r e in isposit 
P . pon the of 4 
é et I K, SOme very 
a st r,s re su a,wv 
Ve the comm OOF 
y of ‘ \ ‘ 
ul unt eve r tne vn the 
t | it it . > the 4 
e 8 € ) I the 4 
é I ers are the! 
f 4 sion, changing 
‘ ‘  '¢ y think best 
i " 3. sp Ss, sie 
r themsel vs 
A at I y et £ v 
~ } th they r 
‘ \ wey g ver to tl 
‘ rmaster. Those pers 
‘ "a carpent y 
i ‘ ip Ss pe 
f I t : ) rk 
e l Orr T y 
I r e t sa iment 
( i velieved tl 
‘ . turning themselv 
{ t is l sed ind not unre 
1 1 r KksSmith wi 
( é rous tradeé rat ur 
t ) st I n or Kee 
t 5 W 1 th circie of their ow 
! t y re ae ed by the name 
r ca though esteemed 
( t rce s that he has himselt 
it 1 go roaring about the towns, making 
st dreadiul noise being apparently 
y t t ) whipp t welves, and, 
t s, cutting their flesh with knives The | 
say that they are descendants of St. George 
T patron saint, however, is Oun Arvel, t 
A m they have dedicated a church, in whu 
they have a light burning for ever, as they 
say supernaturally, and holy water, which 1 
an effectual preservation against the afflictior 


This is a 
cannot pass over in silence, 


may 


spirits 
wonderful disorder, which I 


though the reader 
yet we 


very 


think it fabulous and ridiculous ; 


trun 
shor 
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have accounts of something of the same kind 
in the New Testament, which the priests and 
be the 
This complaint is called t 


learned men of Abyssinia, believe to 


same complaint 





rreticr it is more commor among the women 
than the men. The tigretier seizes the body as 
f with iolent fever, and from that turns to 


rering sickness, which reduces the patients 


to skeletons and often kills them, if the rela- 
t is innot « e the proper remedy Dur 
s sickness their speech is changed to a 

k i ” stutt ng, which no one can under 
tam itt se afflicted w th the same disor 
ind the malady to be 














the real tegretier, they n together to detray 
t re nse I curingit; the first remedy they 
enera ttempt ts t cure the assistance 
t ear d Dofter, who ids the Gos fst 
] 1 are s the pat t with « ad water 
’ tor the spa ot seven days in yplica 
t that ve ften proves fata The most ef 
{ t hi re, though far more expensiv« 14n 
( s asf ws: The relations e for 
tain sun tf mone 1 band of trumpeters 
‘ nmersand filers, and buy a quantity of 
‘ r f e young men and women otf the 
) ssel tthe patient s house, t rtorm 
t y ‘ most ex wore I ‘ er 
| nce W Ss caller n by a me { S 
Ss ¥ e,ay y young woman ind of whom 
\ ver I ! \ had th I stort t 
fil ec ith this disorde I the han te 
y old naintance of 1 ‘ lalw sa 
comr in the camp, I went eve 
Ww t home, to see her it I could not 
l sery to her. though eh T er reé ised 
y med es At this time I could t 
inder ind a wor sI said a Ou r 
talked very free could any of he r i 
tior nae na |! She could not bear 1 
y of a DOOK, or a priest, for at the sight « 
either, she struggled, and was apparently ze 
with ite ig v nd a flood of tears LiKe 
od mingled with water, wv 1 pour down 
e! e trom her eyes Ns) had lain three 
ths in this lingering state ving upon s 








e, that it seeme not enough to keepa ! 
lan body alive t 3 ‘ husband agreed t 
employ the r ied um fler preparing 
tor e! tenance of the bal g the time 
tw ild take to effect the « ire, he borrowed 
trom all his r rhbou heir silver ornaments, 

i loaded her legs, arms, and neck with 
| em 

The evening that the band began to play, I 
seated myself se by her side as she lay upon 
the couch, and, al t two minutes after the 
trumpets had begun to sound, | observed her 
shoulders begin to move, and soon afterwards 
her head and breast, and in less than a quarter 
ian hou ouch The wild 


ur she sat upon her « 


look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 
raw off to a greater distance, being 
one nearly a skeleton 
her head, neck, 
and feet, all made a strong 
motion to the sound of the music, and in this 
manner she went on by degrees, until she stood 
up on her legs upon the floor. Afterwards she 
began to dance, and at times to jump about, 
and at last, as the music and noise of the sing- 


ets increased, she often sprang three feet from 


made me d 





alarmed to se 
with 
shoulders, hands, 


almost 


move such strength; 
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the ground When the music slackened, sh 
W l appear quite out of temper, but, when it 
became louder, she would smile and be delight 
‘ During this exercise s ve showed the 
east Symptom of being tire t the mus 
‘ is were thor ly ex istec and when 
tl stopped to refresh t elves b king 
ir resting a ttle ne W $1 is ol 
dis tent 
Next « vccording to t ‘ t ‘ 
; ‘ ‘ she was take it 
market-piace ere sever! t f 20. OTF 
if ere set ! ul reiat s, to give 
ar to the mus sand ncers When the 
crov ussein d andt isic Was read 
“e s brought , tot w her 
sell tot madat y I I ind 
in t m nne a . { i ul lay 
er iments tf 1 her 1 i d le 
( it a time so t { t s { thre 
n rs she was st em oft every t A re 
tion contint y ept going after her ass 
‘ to pick » the rn ent d att 
" vered t nt ‘ ‘ rom ¥ m 
) \ sun went down 
s s is switt S that the 
f r t ie »w he ind 
n s spoon 
ter I man n ; »>w ! 
‘ ver her bod add ot c 
the with the br is f 
+ ced | e, to wh sl 
‘ is f 1 her comm ‘ 1 sure 
re f he , ired t ‘ the tim 
i \ flict A ver 
swer to ft ( ul ie v } 
aM 24 
I re t Dtaining naments, seems 
to it tt ithe r use { this sorder 
I vife was f filicted with it 
at ised t whip, when nobody was 
ne t ess the efi t of i but she was, or 
pre ed to be, converted thereby into a 
corpse ind he ran away iv r her to be 
cured by her friends, and by music and dar 
ing, of which she was enamoures The lepr 
sy is common among the Abyssinians, as is 
ulso the Pearce mentions a very 
singular custom which is resorted to, when a 
family is attacked by more than the ordinary 
mortality 
I cannot helpa erting toa practice wi 1 
iw not unfr rent. but which migh ippear fa 
Dulous to any or wh had not witnessed it 
When a woman has had one, two more chil- 
aren ind thev have ll died sne Vv ] n nopes 
ng the life of another just born, cut off a 
piece from the tip of the left ear, r itup ina 
niece of bread, and swallow it nd others will 


i until the 


| was at a 


1d sha 


le only of the he 


keep one si 
child is growr up. For some time 
loss to conjecture the reason why a number of 
grown people of my acquaintance had one ear 
cut; and when told the truth, I could scarcely 
believe it, till I went into the house of a neigh- 
bour, though contrary to the custom, purposely 
to see the operation. An old woman cut off 


the tip of the ear, and put it into a bit of cold 
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cooked victuals, « 


of the infant opened her mouth to 


nd swa é t, pr neing the words, lr 
the name rt bathe Son,and Holy Ghost 
They ha I to many other superstit 
| ‘ i ) s to prevent children 
1 ay \ 7 
In Tior y re D ved in 
churche t ere of acl 
I Ai ‘ , t is many wives 
V i u s that there I 
I 1 { I pr ; in t 
* re a et e ¢ itent 
vit ea ther 3 then take 
( their tf rect " re a ¢ rt ol 
« mr r ¢€ it 18 alte 
iT r t t yt an 
innot <« i t wit t 
ippr ) iney sweal i 
elit ) t sacra nt 
ther, w " arty at f 
be re t rt 
di re ve t re T€ t 
off If t 
4 i 
It 
‘ a I 
Pearce i 
tance ‘ 
thy rh t i m 
s dest 
rr f 
| ‘ 
_ 4 ‘4 
nnect ke § i 
res a ’ ‘ ‘) "I 
somman to fi t 
=a? and 
Aft e ha Lding t ) 
‘ ‘ ee hou 
‘ ( riet } : r 
s tt if ( t } 3 ft 
L( irra ‘ r 
tween them ‘ “= 
tan L< t I 
Or i ntance ¥\ ] 
no ' , n ic Ss s i witht 
‘ man Ss ‘ lor! n Ab 
si! when the part te friends 
a ilar in t the hu an 
con in s ng several wit 
sses with him, \ n is t ld previ usly 
that he has frequently caught a man with his 
wife. On their appr h, the friend jumps from 
the sofa, and ikes his escape, in order to con- 
firm the fact, and in this way the poor woman 
is cheatec i e says any thing in her de- 
ence when r t shummergudas, the 
witnesses against her, who suppose they are 
attesting the truth, are too numerous, and she 


s accordingly condemned. I have known seve- 
I once 


ral instances of this kind, and indeed, 

knew a woman to have been guilty of this 
shameful practice in several towns where she 
had lived. She was a native of Gondar, who 


illed sherro, when the mother 


receive t, 


set herself up for a tunverku, 
procured her mainte 


people 


which profession she 


nance, as one of the higher class of 





She known in all the principal towns 

Abvss y the name of Wolletta Gorgis 
phetiart, or cheat 

In all law-suits, either before the govern 
of a pre nee " t s mmergudas, the 
t ti i the « t nd up, with their 
1 thes yund the I Y iving the upper 

the ( I 1 is ! In 

, n | eye est ‘ ' ci 
Yi ‘ 1 side ol I na I 
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In all parts of Abyssinia, girls are marrie 
ita \ y ear ie yme as young as eight 





} 1 many girls to bee e mothers at ele 
even ten years W hen parents think 

t ghter old e1 igh to take a husba 
the her ha very itly, blacken her 
t r rather, should suppose, the arches 
ibove ar ene t] with a mineral which 
the ) 1 from t Egyptian Caravans, and 

die t hands a dark red colour. The dan 

1 is then placed constantly at the door 
ary ccupying herself in spinning or 
1, so that every one who passes 





man take a liking to her 


every facility is allowed him for improving his 





acquaintance, and all she 


s consenting, 


is taken to his house upon trial, the husband 


having it in his power to turn her away when 


he chooses This custom, however, prevails 


wer ranks. In the higher, 





chiefly in the k 


marriages are agreed much after the 


same fashion as in Europe 
following description of the musical instru- 


up nm 


Pearce gives the 


ments whi =h are most in use in Aby ssinia :— 


“ The trumpets are in general made of the 
skin of the elephant, except the lower broad 
mouth, which is the neck of a calabash. They 


or lawyer, by 




















give out a tremendous sound. The fifes are 
made of a hard wood hollowed out, having 
three holes for the fingers of the left hand 
They are blown into at the end, are about a 
foot and three-quarters long, and their tone is 
very wild, especially when they are accompa- 
nied by a small instrument called tora, about 
eight inches long, which is likewise blown at 


the end, yielding a hollow, bass, and savage 


sound. Three trumpeters, three fifers, and 
one tora, with a long drum, narrower at one 


end than at the other, and beat at both ends 
te the band of the chief 





with the hands, comp! 
of a district 
‘‘ The band of a Ras consists of the number 
ind forty-four large drums, 
accompanied each by a These 
of the kettle-drums of 
they 
very 
larger on the 
the left, t 


above-mentioned, 
small one 
drums are in the shape 
Europe, cut out of trunks of large trees 
cow-hide, 
heavy, are carried on mules, the 
right and the 


drummers riding beh 


are headed with und, being 


side, smaller on 


nd, with a small straight 


stick in the left hand, and one that turns ip 
at the end and larger in the right His pro 
visions, in leather bags, beneath the drums, 
prevent these heavy and clumsy instruments 
from galling the animial’s back; these drums 


produce a warlike sound, and in 
beat regularly together, though they have but 
few changes 


marcnes are 


“Of stringed instruments, they have a sort 
of fiddle, consisting of a piece of woo 
and hollowed out, with a neck about a foot 
long. The he vered with 

, on which the bridge has only 
one string, and the bow is a stick bent, 


several horse-hairs attached to it 


a-half llow part is « 





stands It 
with 
They have 


so a kind of lyre, the lower part of which is 
made of a hollow piece of wood, and covered 
with cow-hide, and above which is a slight 
wooden arch, about two feet high, to which 
six strings are fastened. Each string has a 


piece of wood to answer to it as a screw, 


which twists the string round the top of the 
arch. This instrument is called charchamer 
There is another, of nearly the same form, and 
of the same materials, only larger and with 
ten strings, called berganner. Some of them 
are four feet high, and their notes are very 
pleasant. The nobility and great men all prac- 
tice playing upon them, the stri Ss are beat 





with a piece of wood or ivory, with the right 
hand, while the fingers of t 
the time d 
instruments chiefly made of 
mals 

“ Their manner of 
the motion of the shoulders and head than in 
that of legs or feet. When several dance at a 
time, they move round in a ring. The men 
jump a great height at times, while the women 
squat down by degrees, making motions with 
the head, shoulders, and breast, until they 
nearly squat on the ground. They afterwards 
spring up in a lively manner, and go round as 
before. The Amhara do not practice this lat- 
ter exercise, but their motions are the same. 
Their songs are far from humorous, and seldom 
consist of more than one or two short verses, 
sung over and over again, in a rude manner. 
The chanting of their priests, in their churches 
Musewm.— Vol. XIX. 


There ire bes 


the horns of ani- 


dancing consists rather in 
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and public places, would be more agreeable if 
they did not exhibit the most 


unbecoming ac 


tions while they are so employed.’’—vol. 1. pp 


320—322 
Pearce presents us with an appalling ac- 
count of the depravity of the clergy, who are, 


in general, he says, the greatest drinkers in 


the whole country, and the most ravenous 
gluttons, and addicted to fighting, quarrelling, 


lying, swearing, cheating, and all manner of 


bad practices Here and there, by chance, is 


found a from these vices, but the 
1 1 


looselv 


priest tree 
governed, all 
that 
n : : 

of a few individuals produces 


clergy are in general so 


considering themselves as equals, the 


good example 
no effect 
try 


marry, b 


The number of priests in the coun 


] ] 
is considerable They are allowed to 








ut only once at numbers of 


younger clergy, who are attached to no parti 


go about teaching children, but 


cular mission, 


though their terms are very obtain 


low, they 


] . " 





comparatively few scholars. Their school is 
generally held in the open air, except in wet 
weather. It would seem that they are in some 
measure acquainted with the Lancasterian 
system, as the advanced beys are made to 
teach the younger one The urchins are 
sometimes so violent and ungovernable, tl it 
the master is liged to put them in irons for 
months together Very vy of the Abyss 

nians learn to write. They have all a strong 
belief, however, in the efficacy of written 


charms. and those who can manufacture these 
spells are much respected it is supposed 


that, by tl 





keep off the ha i locust from the harvest, 
and cure all sorts f dise *S The reader 
will be amused with an anecdote or two, 
which Pearce relates of these rascals 

I cannot help mentioning a circumstance 
which once befel one of the impostors. The 
Ras had often conversed with me, telling me 
the power these people had, and what dan 
gerous enemies they were to those who offend- 
ed them; to which | always replied, that it 
was on i fo h superstition of the rant, 
and that they had no power more than other 
peop ind ought rather to be p c in 
postors rhro 1 trequent conv Lion he 
began, I saw, to be of m pinion, but dared 
not show it. for fear of giving umbrage to the 


i 
priests A Gojan Dotter came on daay,. to 


ask the tas to put him at the head of the 
clergy of some country district, assuring him 
that he could prevent the ravages of the small 
pox, of the destructive locust, or of hail. The 
Ras, smiling, recommended him to me and 


Mr. Coffin, sitting at dinner 
with him. In « 
and addressed 

home he f ordered our gate- 
keeper to permit him to enter the yard, while 
I and Mr. Coffin went the and 
1 with two English cart-whips, 


were then 


msequence, he made his bow, 


‘ 


hifnself to us. On our return 


lowed us, and we 
into nouse, 
returned 
that came with the artillery harness and car 
riages brought by Mr. Salt. The Dofter smiled 
at seeing those long weapons, and asked the 
use of them. ‘ We are going to show you,’ 
No. 114.—3 G 
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{ fall at our feet im-|}).. ‘The t: 
\ ' The taxes are d in corn, cattle, honey 
tle y ‘ I n had no more 1. . ' " e 
; mutter, salt, and ¢ n cloths, and in some 
power t hi I ire Aft this : ' 
‘ j fal] | places in gold to the ¢« fs of the districts 
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Though smoking is forbidden by the priests, 
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as peas, are sown in the month of June, after | horzy Another sauce consists of the thin sul 

the first day or two of rain Other different | stance from a v's entrails, boiled with: 
varie »s of grain called marshella daguzu, and tard al t xt called hkorzy and but 

1 red taf, « ed taff agi, are sown from the wi they eat with the raw | 

latter end ol Ap till the middle of May \ t wi is s ! 1 to be met w 

There ar 1 gene! ten or fifteen days’ 1 i except t t ot ne f 4 
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shot, so that the only chance of killing them, 
is by hitting them with an iron ball in the 
eye It is a most dangerous reptile, he adds, 
and very destructive to man and to almost 
every other animal. The birds are numerous, 
lly of the vulture tribe, very 
large; the singing birds are few, but their 


4 


and some, especi 





plumage is in general very beautiful 

But we must bring this paper to a close 
In the May of 1816, the old Ras died, and 
hostilities broke out 
Tigré for the vacant dignity. The situation 
of Pearce and Coffin became very precarious; 
the former quitted Chelicut, and proceeded to 


Adowa, Axum 
with the view of visiting Gondar, but he was 


id other places; he set out 


prevented by the rains which swelled the 
to such a height, that the whole 


f the adjacent country was covered by the 


river Ta 1Zze 


nundation He occasionally served in the 
civil contests, which raged in almost every 
district, but, after wandering about for two or 


} ' 
t 11a 


VY Ssi! 


I 
lved on leaving A 














had been married eleven 
tf her sex She was now 

1 which her friends re 
» saw that he was deter 

i : ea s ys Pe irce 
to ) to me in some place where she 
cou not De he ny y elise Accors 
vly, w nt t un 1 tree, where she 
rst it flood of tears, and sai If you 
1 hind, Is never be happy I 
: H s it possible 1 can g your 
1 brothers ad sisters, Wi ne ver 
give ¢ t iny suc! 1 They sai the 
dav be st " 1 told you in their 
preset that I sh take you with me, that 
iz y Ww ad to take { Mas ind 
ll y Ne I d that,’’ said she I 
S l ner as yours vet in sm mo 
ther's D t let a word be spoken, 
l mar \ ] en ghto getec ir 

wit of t tow nown to an 
after u ik w best yoursell what to 
ri T y made best of their way to 
Massowa, whence they proceeded by sea to 
Suez Upon arriving at Cair in January, 


1819, Pearce found there Mr. and Mrs. Bel- 


zoni, from whom he experienced the greatest 
kindness. He then left poor Tringo in the 
care of Mr. Salt's servants, and as that gentle 


man was then upon an excursion in I pper 
Egypt, Pearce set off on a voyage up the Nile, 
in s¢ h of him He was received by hi 
friend and benefactor in the most affectionate 
manner, and, upon returning to Cairo, he was 
appointed to superintend Mr. Salt’s household 
establishment, an office which he executed 
Here, as we have 


with fidelity and diligence 
already intimated, he drew up his journal, 
which Mr. Salt highly valued, and intended, 
if health had been spared him, to revise. But 
this design he did not live to accomplish. In 
1820, that gentleman having some things of 


umongst all the chiefs of 


consequence to send to England, committed 
them to the care of Pearce, for whom a passage 
was secured from Alexandria, where, from 
the causes already mentioned, he died, says 
the editor, in the June of that year. But this 
must be a mistake, as Pearce’s will is dated 
and witnessed the 31st of July, 1820. In that 
document he refers, in the most affectionate 
terms, to his late wife, from which it appears 
After leaving 
to an Abyssinian girl, named Cullum, almost 


that Tringo was then no more 


all the personal property he was possessed of. 
because she was Tringo's faithful attendant, 
he adds, I also leave a silver chain, which 
I kiss in memory of my late beloved wife, to 
my niece.’ 

There is one characteristic feature of this 
journal, which renders it particularly worthy 
of attention,—the evident exactness with 
which the representation of Abyssinian man- 
ners and usages is every where given. The au- 
thor seems to have had no idea whatever of the 
art of exaggeration, and not a particle of per- 
sonal vanity. His attachmentto Mr. Salt would, 
indeed, have prevented him from giving a 
false colouring to any thing that came under 
his notice, even if his innate love of truth had 
been habitually depraved The editor as- 
sures us, that he confined his alterations 
‘merely to such corrections in orthography, 
grammar, &c., as would tend to render the 
work more clear and intelligible to the reader, 
and we must do him the justice to say, that 
he has performed his part most judiciously 
preserving, as far as he possibly could, the 
simplicity of the original manuscript He in 
forms us, that the successor of the old Ras 
Welled Selasse, is a chieftain named Sube 
gadis, with whom Mr. Salt became acquainted 
in 1810, and whose elevation he predicted, in 
consequence of the great superiority of cha- 
racter which Subegadis, then quite a young 
man, had already evinced Brave, intelli 
gent, indefatigable, of an iron, sinewy frame, 
und a pleasing aspect, he promises to be the 
Ali Pacha of Abyssinia The latest accounts 
from that region left him preparing for his 
march to Gondar, where it is probable that 


he has already seated himself upon the throne 
——— 
From the Winter's Wreath 
EAST ROCK. 


RY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ 


East Rock is a bold and beautiful promontory 
of almost fearful height, near the fine city of New 
Haven, Connecticut. It commands an extensive 
and delightful view of the town, the adjacent coun- 
try to some extent, the bay , and Long island itself, 
which resembles a huge confused mass of deep sum- 
mer clouds, as viewed in the edge of the southern 
horizon apparently floating over the sound. 





I stand upon the cliff's extremest edge, 
And downward far beneath me can I see 
Complaining brooks that play with meadow 
sedge, 











n 





Then brightly wander on their journey free, 
Midst buds and sprays bent down by bird and 
ey ) , 
And, in the pleasant sunshine, laughing on, 
Mingling their cadence with the melody 


Of living th 


rejoicing in the sun, 





That wake 1d bliss in all he looks upon 
How from the vale below, the freshening air 
Laden with balm, comes up to fan my brow 


O'er orchard blossoms, and o er meadows fau 


Its viewless wings are passing ‘midst the 
The flush that spring hours to the earth be- 
st 
Ere yet the summer's ripened c4rn-leaves wave. 
Ere yet the sisterhood of flowers bends low, 
As the funer blasts a ind th } v 
Sinking } tumns chill and me ich ly 
lis Sal th rn iT on the Le 
Phe me veals of t sweet bells se 
Floating where'er the restless wind prev 
Laden with in nse nd with | nonies, 


That roam and tremble through the sunny 





K1es 
ith s mn thoughts they stray 
ind « we the sound re 
pl 
And whe le Waves t in morning's 
pla 
reverence f such a scene 
nk like calm into the w ide 
{ 
" ind desert places gret 
i ” l bitte 1ess atrest 
‘ ‘ \ h ean ills invest 





Methinks that heavenward Hope might linger 
here 

And be in soul-transforming visions blest 

P 


As though trom th high unbounded atmos- 
phere 

triumphant mus I to biess the enchanted 
ear 

In yon wide sweep of and purple hills 





Which mark, like giant-graves, the horizon’s 
verge 
Where the great sun his showry smile distils, 


An influence deep there dwells, that, like a 


U plifts the s ng 1 1 se 1s to urge 
its pin ons upwards with might sway, 
Which in the future doth a resent erg 
rm " _ . 
ihe mind seems breaking from its bonds of 
clay, 


And basks 
real ray 


with thrilling joy, in heaven's ethe- 


THE ORPHAN—A COUNTRY TALE 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON 


“ 8: tor . t fin 


‘Cast thy brea yn th 
afier many days 


Many years since, as a farmer of the name 
of Somers was returning home late one au- 
tumn evening on horseback, he heard a faint | 
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wailing cry as if from an infant. He was 


kind, good man, and his heart pitied the ch 


|! who was left unsheltered at such an hour; so 


he stopped and listened, but he heard no 
sound except the low wind sweeping by him, 


and it was too dark 


to distinguish objects ata 
distance He walked his horse up and doy 
that part of the road from which the cry had 
appeared to come, Dut it was not repeatec 


and he was just turning 


nomewards, when he 


tnougat he saw somethin ke a heap of white 


linen lying Close to the large iron gates of a 


park that opened on the road. The farmer's 











heart sank, for he th it murder had been 
done in that lonely place, and for a moment 
1¢ hesitated whether hx ild not first « 
tain assistance elore e advanced; but t 
faint cry he ha eard was again audible, and 
there was no near but old deaf womar 
v ho kept { t ( t rk, and her dat 
ter, who was but a child He tied his | 
to the ror ig al \ tdow! the white 
he ip, which it el a female 
te iff a cold, lon | yosom lay a 
tt'e infant in which there was st life, th ft 
it was numbe« the < wind which m 
have blown over it for m hours nd ag 
it moaned feebiy as the tarmer lited it 
arms He k ‘ d at the door of the park 
lodge, and begged of the old woman to v 
the body t but 
so terrified at thet hi the was 
to think of the i fiavil ta 
ed a light, there ‘ i r t 
the fe | el t y 
and roc t th 
rivi t urin t ’ 
and ft Then s 
into the ‘ an) I his wite sate, 
watchi t h f their y« et tend, 
i ud th oun 1h ip, and 
told het und | ul t An 
God y i é \ i t exe e poor 
woman un t ( d } tel pe 
the wind »t n ia ind 8 Lurnes 
her teariul ey to the « le wher ier OW 
pet lamb v r in a sweet « t slee pP 
All that n t watt i over the fri life 
thus ¢ n t to tl I M y time 
they thou t suf I were over, and th 
it had joined its unh ) ther in anothe 
and be world; t length the shadow of 
death passed away from its fair pale face; it 
moved its lips as if asking for nourishment; 
und, after sv ving a few drops of warm 
miuk, opened its irge blue eyes, and faintly 


smiled on the good woman who tended it 
Farnier Somers himself wept with joy on this 
occasion ; and, leaving a little girl to watch the 


rs, he proceed 


{ 
g 
d with his wife to the 





sieepe 





room where the boc lay 

It was an awful sight to see by the dim light 
of a si gie candle, and a lantern which stood 
at the c rpse s head, the eager expression of 
fear, curiosity, horror, or pity, in the counte- 
nances of the bystanders,—and to contrast 


3G2 
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these evidences of haman passion, with the | 


eternal quiet of the dead woman's face, and 
the stiff unnatural repose of her form. There 
was no mark of violence on the body, but it 
was so wasted and thin as to look almost like 
a skeleton 

Mrs. Somers assisted in laying out the corpse, 
and cut off a lock of the long golden hair, 
which was all of beauty that now remained 
This, and the certificate of the child’s baptism, 
which was found in the woman’s pocket, she 
sealed up till the little orphan should be old 
enough to value them. And after that, the 
cold lip and the closed eye, 
giance had once, perhaps gladdened many 
hearts, were hidden under the heavy earth ; 
and in a few years, the circumstances which 
placed the Orphan Mary an inmate in Farmer 
Somers’s house, were almost forgotten; nor 
was the history of the poor woman ever 
known, nor any inquiry made about her, after 


all had been made public in the newspapers of 


the d ay 

The little child thus rescued from destruc- 
tion was brought up with Farmer Som‘rs's 
own daughter, and the same care and tender- 
ness was shown to both; but both did not 
thrive equally. The sparkling beauty and 
mental quickness, of “‘ Gipsey Jessie,” as she 
was called in the village, formed a striking 
contrast with the paleness of Mary's delicate 
features, and her slow progress in what Jessie 
called “ her learning gut Jessie's two bro- 
thers loved meek Mary as well, if not better 
than their true sister; and Jessie herself pour- 
ed out all the warmth of her affectionate heart 
in behalf of her companion, nor was she con- 
scious of any superiority except that of being 


two years Mary's senior. Children are slow 


“« She always does her best,’’ said Mrs. So- 
mers, quietly. 

“Yes, yes, I know the girl does all she 
can, but there's no more strength in her than 
a bit of wash-leather—you should have seen 


| Jessie, the little sturdy gipsey, she did as much 


whose smile and | 


as a grown woman; and with such a merry 
smile on her sun-burnt face, God bless her, as 
did one’s heart good to look at. The other 
will never be any thing but a burden upon us 
all her life long.”’ 

“ Oh don't say so, Richard; it was she who 
put the cider ready for you that you've just 
been drinking, she’s a deal more thoughtful 


| than Jessie, and pretty enough, too, if beauty 


mently; 


goes for any thing. Don't speak as if you re- 
pented the great charity God has put it in 
your power to do 

‘I don’t repent it,’ said the farmer vehe- 
‘I never see her enjoying a sum 
mer's day with the boys and Jessie, or warm 
ing her little shivering hands at our hearth 


| in winter, without thanking heaven for hav- 


| place where she had been sitting 


| 


| boundary of the cornfield. 


to feel their own inferiority, unless it is forced | 


on their 
orphan knew that Jessie was the prettiest and 
the cleverest, just as she knew that the hair 
of the latter was darker, and her limbs strong- 
er to bear fatigue, than her own; but the 
knowledge gave her no pain; and, secure in 
the affection of all around her, she enjoyed a 
quiet happiness, till accident caused her to in- 
stitute a comparison in her own mind, between 
her merits, and those of her more sprightly 
companion 

She was sitting at the door of the farmhouse 
one sultry day in August, watching Jessie and 
her brothers, who were helping the reapers at 
some distance. The orphan had exerted her- 
self to the utmost that day—even beyond her 
strength; and had stolen home to the thresh- 
old of the house to rest a little while. Farmer 
Somers had returned a few minutes before, 
and was speaking to his wife within doors, so 
that Mary scarcely heard their conversation 
till the sound of her own name awoke her at- 
tention. ‘Yes, Mary was there, too, poor 
thing ;"’ said the farmer, in answer tohis wife's 
question, “ doing her best, and that was but 
little 


minds by those around them. The 





ing made me the means of saving her life 
But that’s no reason | should think of her as 
of my own girl; and I tell you that she will 
never be fit for any thing,—never.” 

Mary heard no more. She rose from the 

g, and walked 

very slowly to a little bank which overlooked 
the field they were reaping; and there she 
sat down and bitterly. She was 
roused by a peal of merry laughter from the 
field ; and presently Jessie and her brothers 
came bounding towards her. The little or- 
phan dried her tears, and watched them till 
they reached the sunk fence which formed the 
The eldest of the 
boys cleared it; then the next; and lastly, 
Jessie threw over her little sheaf of gleaned 
ears for the “ Harvest home,” and jumped 
across it as lightly and fearlessly as her bro 
thers 

“ Ah!” sighed poor Mary, ‘I could'nt do 
that; I always go round to the little gate 
And she looked wistfully up in Jessie’s face, 
as she bent over her and jested her for her la 
ziness, with a painful impression of the beau- 
ty of that countenance which her father had 
blessed for its brightness. And very bright 
and lovely it was at this moment, glowing 
with exercise and irrepressible merriment ; but 


sobbed 


|} a shadow fell on her brow when she saw the 


sadness of her companion, and she earnestly 
inquired the cause of her weeping. 

* Because—because,"’ said the little girl, 
again bursting into tears, “ your father says | 
shall never be any thing but a burden to him 
all my life long."’ The children looked at each 
other with dismay. 

“ Did my father say that to you, Mary?” said 
one of the boys, while a deep flush crossed his 
handsome face. 

“Oh no—no; he did not know I was with- 
in hearing—he said it to—to—your mother ; 
and that I hed no strength in me, like Jessie, 
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and that I never should be fit for any thing ; 
and that when I had done my best it was but 
little. —I that thought I had done such a good 
day's work !”’ 

“ And so you have, Mary—and so you 
have’’—* and you'll be stronger next summer 
—Jessie's older than you’’—* and what does it 
signify how little you do, when we're all will- 
ing and happy to help you, every day, and all 
day long’’—eagerly burst from the lips of her 
youthful comforters. And Mary was comfort- 
ed in a degree; but it was long before her 
spirits recovered the little elasticity they had 
formerly possessed, and she shrunk from the 
eye of Farmer Somers with nervous timidity, 
whenever she happened to be engaged at her 
tasks in his presence 

Meanwhile both girls grew up, and both had 
their admirers among the young farmers of the 
neighbourhood ; but of these Jessie had many 
more than the orphan Mary, and cared infi- 
nitely more for their homage. 
be confessed, that the faults of Jessie's cha- 
racter developed themselves as visibly as the 
beauty of her person. She was vain, passion- 
ate, and a coquette; but she was also warm- 
hearted, generous, and industrious ; and even 
her faults were dear to those with whom she 
lived. To her father, especially, she was an 
idol; a thing 

——too bright and good 

For human nature's daily food ;"’ 
and Mary was insignificant in comparison 
The very manner of Jessie had a charm in it 
which was wanting in Mary's. The sidelong 
glance of those dark downcast eyes, which 
seemed laughing at you beneath their lashes 
when you attempted seriously to converse 
with her; the sudden flash of joy which shone 
in them at times when they were turned full 
upon you, which glowed over her whole coun- 
tenance, and parted her full lips on her even 
teeth ; her low laugh; her cordial welcome ; her 
sweet voice; even the look of mischief that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Indeed, it must | 
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the whole family were collected together, he 
abruptly broke silence with the words—‘Chil- 
dren, we can no longer sit round the same 
hearth at night, or meet at our morning meal, 
regularly as the sun rises; some of you must 
earn your bread away from me; I have no 
longer the means to support you all;’’—and 
the last words were spoken with a forced firm- 
ness which said more than tears. No answer 
was made ; his sons and the girls looked at each 
other ; and Mrs. Somers turned pale and kept 
her eyes fixed steadily on the ground; but the 
farmer gazed on Jessie and on her only, as if 
she was all he had to lose; and when he spoke 
again, his voice was broken and unequal 
“One of the boys—you, Richard—can remain 
to help me in the farm; and James must work 
with farmer White, who has taken part of the 
land off my hands; Mary and Jessie (and here 
his eye wandered from his daughter to his wife) 
God's will be done! 
and the farmer bowed his head reverentially 
Jessie flung herself into her mother’s arms. 
and wept bitterly; while the orphan stole to 
her adopted father’s side, and murmured— 
** Must Jessie go?’ 

** Yes, child, yes, she must; 
all but one; 


must go out to service; 


and so must 
you all; your mother will do all 
a woman can do in the farm, as she did for me 
when we began life, and I brought her home to 


this very house, a young thing like Jessie. For 


lurked occasionally in her eye and the corners | 


of her mouth, and which ever tempted you to 
propose some innocent frolic; had a charm of 
which she herself was but half aware. You 
listened to Mary without emotion ; you heard 
her slow stealing step approach, and scarcely 
cared whether she paused or passed you; you 
met the gaze of her quiet blue eyes, and 
thought how good and gentle she seemed; 


but ere the day ended, her image faded from | 


your mind, and left that of Jessie to haunt 
your dreams and make you smile even over 
the memory of her smiles in your waking 
hours. 

It pleased Providence, however, to reverse 


the situations of the young companions, and | 


to make Mary the only stay and comfort of her 


protectors. Farmer Somers's affairs became | 
' as the park, and then Mary had about a mile 


less prosperous, his crops failed; three bad 
seasons in succession destroyed all hope of 
being able to continue things on the same scale 
#8 before; and one evening in October, when 





you, my gentle, patient girl (and he wrung 
the hand he held), I have little fear; but for 
my poor Jessie—ah ! continued he as 
he folded his arms round his favourite child, 
** you must tame that wild spirit, and learn to 
obey strangers, for your father’s sake who 
never said a harsh word to you, or frowned 
even on your follies 

It was soon settled that Jessie should be dai- 
ry maid at the Park, and Mary become the at- 
tendant of Mrs. Benson, the clergyman’s wife, 
who was latterly grown very infirm, and was 
afflicted with a dimness of sight which it was 
feared would end in total blindness. James 
went to farmer White's the day after that event- 
ful conversation; and that day week was fixed 
for the departure of the sisters to their differ- 
ent services. A bright evening sun gleamed 
on the faded’and yellow foliage of the trees 
round the farm-house, while they stood linger- 
ing in their own room, and gazing round as if 
to seek an excuse for still remaining, after 
every preparation had been made. “ Ah! 
said Jessie,as her eyes fell on the neat little bed 
they had shared together, “I shall not hear a 
hymn from your sweet voice to-night!" The 
blue riband Mary was tying round her sister's 
hat, dropped from her hand; and in an instant 
the weeping girls were locked in each other's 
arms 

Their roads lay in the same direction as far 


Jess,”’ 


further to walk. The little party set out ae- 
cordingly together; Farmer Somers and Jessie 
foremost, and his wife and Mary following 
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coura, ing 
wistiully ixed on the group bDelore; and as 
they ne i the park gate, and she saw her be 
ved child evidently sobbing violently, while 
her fath ) i his n fondly round her 
waist to ort her hastily pressed the 
hand ol ) young companion and passed on 
to share the task of soothing the agitated gu 
They pa through the park gate which torm 
ed the Db ) ry W re they were to part irom 
Mary; nd pau ia I n expectat 
that they t r ibid he ; 
‘ it t a id on—t the 
form n ind g w « 
i; in LO ( te eyes As s 
turned t ier 8 lary 
heart, as h te it the ev ge of t 
mem | wv he was 
I i \ i r the swe 
nnd natu th ind siste 
the sam t \ ch even her 
vn rea rp t é I m i l 
cau It i t th es l ! 
arated | ely ted verha 
‘ il . , = the ‘ 
l t 1a ym t 
. t ie at t 
it ‘ 1) i 
' tt t id I its 
‘ t t v isne W l ; 
t I n LI 
I , " ung against the iron 
\ th e 10u { passed t ! 
\ t it Leven 
‘ 
that w tep proceeded 
war t ut me the 
t s lust ros the rest of 
roa « rely ong fe 8s and iane 
As she approached i figure which she 1 
lant re y Jam Somer umped 
. 
fr ft ) Ma dear said the y ing 
; n, hastily how late you are; I have been 
waiting ar ir a more at this stile, which 
| knew 1ust pass, t w k the rest of the 
wit 3 wy i have been crying 
it no wonder, for or Jessie and you were 
" ilways as fond as sisters There was a long 
pause ind as Mary leaned on his n, she 
tally contrasted his kindness in waiting 
er, with the parting which had just taken 
pla James Somers interrupted her reflec- 
° tions with the words— And yet you know 
re not her sister, Mary 
No,” said the orphan, faintly 


Nor—nor mine,’ added the young man, 
hesitating|y 
No, James, nor yours; I know I belong 
to no one ; but don’t remind me of it just now, 
and the choking tears again rose to her swoln 
eyes 
He pressed her arm closer to his heart, and 


| 





vers talked affectionately and en- | again fora few steps there was silence. Then, 
to the orphan, but her eye was | speaking very hurriedly, he said-—“‘ but it is 


now, at this time of all others, that I would 
remind you of it, Mary; because I will say 
now, what I have often wished to say be- 
fore, and dared not, though there was neither 
sin nor shamein it; and that is, that I love 
you better than ever brother loved sister; bet 
better than the 
Don't 


Mary; and lean on me st 


ter than father or mother; 


better than life itself 





do not w 1 to wring any promise from you 
t now, when you are sorry to leave us all 
l i t iy be many years before I « 
‘ im you fora wile but I tell you this be 
cause you e going among strangers, that 
l y it nk Of me not not meré ly as a 
ther ind that I thers should wish t 
1, you m wk your heart whether 
they can love you, or you them, as we love 
who have vent our iives together 
| phan retired to rest that evening 
the first evening of dependance on strangers 
ng of separation from all her 
Irie 3, wit i deep and entire sense of hay 
ness, l ! Ss she had never before expe 
enced Phat James Somers, the lively, hans 
m iffect ite, James Somers, the favour 
» of t village, the brother who most resem- 
J ie ild yve Aer better than father 
er etter than life itself, seemed won 
iprehensibl That there shou 
t r to whom she was all in all—the 
forward to for years to comé- 
i sage which made labour light to his sou 
it was more than she had deserved from 
heaven, I vhen the orphan knelt that 
ght re the throne of grace, in the purity 
of her eart she thanked her God for the 
rds J 5 had sp en 


ioothly; and the quarterly 
ear ngs of the two girls, were, with very 
deposited with 


Mary's 


light deductions, regularly 
during the first year 


mistress declared that her caps had never been 
crimped so neatly—her work never done so 
well—herself never waited on so cheerfully, 
as since the orphan came to live with her 
She was not treated as a servant, but remain- 
ed c tly with Mrs. Benson, that, as the 


ok ay expressed it, “* the sight of her face, 
and the sound of her voice might cheer her 
heart 

Jessie, too, had given satisfaction; but she 
was not contented with her place ; the house 
was cross, the other dairy 
and she will- 


Keeper, she said, 
maid overbearing and officious ; 
ingly accepted an offer made by a lady who 
had spent some time at the Park on a visit, to 
enter her family as waiting maid to two very 
spoilt and lovely children, who had taken a 
fancy to her during theirstay. This lady was 
in very bad health, and on her way to London, 
where she intended to fix her residence, in 
order to be under the care of the first physi- 


cians: and even farmer Somers reproached 








hon 
can 
che 
Im; 














Jessie, for having engaged herself to leave 
them all, without consulting him or her mo- 
ther But Jessie determined; and to 
London she went; and at the end of the quar- 


was 


ter, wrote, in high spirits, to her mother, to 


whom she transmitted four guineas of her 
wages. ‘The next account was less pleasant ; 
her mistress was dead; her master gone to 
Paris on business; and what with mourning 


and other expenses, she could only send one 


guinea home Her third letter arrived just as 


her anxious parents were reasoning on the 
probability of her being ill, as the cause of her 
long silence It was written in low spirits, 
with an affectation of levity which struck 
painfully on the hearts of the circle at the 
farm It contained no remittance; but she 
expressed a hope of being able to send money 
in a few days, ‘‘ as every one who comes to 
the house,” said she, “ gives me something; 
I suppose for the pleasure of looking at me; 
for | do nothing in the family except dress and 


undress the young ladies She concluded by 
ng that her wages were never regu- 
larly paid, so that 
she was often more in debt than she was aware 
befi that 
new housekeeper was a very fine lady, 
} 


comp! Lin 


as before her mistress died 


} 


the 
who 


she could receive them; and 


re 


Jessie's dressing smartly, and 
up appearance be fore 
Farmer did little that 


day but peruse, and reperuse the letter of his 


insistec n 


keeping a genteel 


company Somers 


beautiful and wayward Jessie; and after much 
consideration he wrote to her, a peremptory 
command to leave her place and return home 
Had 


have been spared to him—t 


that letter been sent, much misery might 
» all ;—but as the 
farmer raised his eyes from the finished page, 
they lit on her accustomed seat; in an instant 
the sound of her laugh, the expression of her 
beaming brow, the bounding step with which 
him, flashed across his soul 


she used to meet 


—he read his mandate to her, and it appeared 
sternand 
of his language more to the magnitude of her 
temptations than the faultiness of her conduct ; 
why should he speak harsh words to his child 
—why should he issue a command to her who 
He tore up his first 


cruel; he had apportioned the severity 


ule 
letter 
anxiety was so mingled with the outpourings 


wi i obey his wishes 


and wrote another, in which his natural 


of awakened tenderness, that Jessie might, 
perhaps, be excused, when she wrote home 
that she feared her not being able to send more 
money had induced her father and mother to 
think she was not advantageously placed ; she 
assured them they were mistaken; that 
would not leave her place for the world; and 
finally, she enclosed four pounds as a proof 
that her inability, on the two last occasions, 
was entirely accidental 

Poor Jessie! it was her last remittance 
home The year rolled round; Christmas 
came—but no letter or word from London 


cheered the hearts of the party at the farm. 


she 
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quarter was at an end; and kind letters were 
written at intervals to assure her that they 
to 


merely wished for a line to gladden them ; 
say she was in health, and remembered them 
all 


wenton, 


They told her how prosperously the farm 
ith the delicacy that is born of 


affection, magnified the improvement in theis 


and w 
situation that she might feel less painfully 
(what they J her 


never d reluc- 
tance to write) her inability to assist them with 


oubted caused 


money Still no tidings were received; and 
at length one of Mary’s letters was returned 
to her, with the post office mark, “ no such 
Mrs 
Benson herself accompanied the orphan to the 
house of her adopted father, to communicate 


person as Jessie Somers to be found !”’ 


this distressing intelligence ; and advised him 
instantly to write to Jessie's master, and learn 
He wrote ; 
and neither ate, drank, slept nor scarcely spoke, 
till the few lines of reply were handed to him 


whither the unhappygirl was gone 


follows :- 


They were as 


Sin,—I have made all due inquiry respect- 
ing the young person you mention of the name 
of Somers, from my housekee per, and find that 
she was discharged from my service for a theft 
committed on one of my daughters, and that no 

| one in the house knows h r preseyt abode 
The farmer covered his face, and with a wild 
hysterical laugh, sank back in his chair, from 
which he was lifted to his bed by his son and 
wife und there for eight days he remained, 
utterly unconscious of the presence of those 
:round him, and talking inc herently of right- 


Impatiently they waited till the first spring | place it out of her year’s wages. 


ing his cl} nd punishing those who had slan- 


ld 
lida 


dered her name. At length the fever left him, 
and he turned to his wife and Mary, who were 
watching by his bed-side and said—*‘I feel 
well again—well in body; and I shall go in- 
stantly to London to find my poor girl No 


entreaties to delay but a few days till he should 
could 


he 


measure recover his strength, 


He set off alone, resolved, 


in s 


yme 
move him as 
ack with his Jessie, or never to 


had 


, to come b 
to the 


said 


return home she clouded with 
shame 

From the housekeeper who had turned Jes- 
learnt all the cir- 
her She 


had been observed measuring a quantity of fine 


sie Farmer Somers 


away, 


cumstances which had condemned 


lace which belonged to the cress of one of the 
little girls ; had the 
housekeeper inquiring, why the child’s frock 
was not trimmed, she replied that it was not 
dry,and that it should be puton the next day 
The housekeeper observing that she was much 
embarrassed during her answer, took particu- 
lar notice of the way in which the young la- 
dies were dressed during the two following 
days, and at length insisted on Jessie's pro- 
the The girl then burst into 


she washed it, and on 


ducing lace 


tears. and declared she could not, that she had 
lost it immediately after having hung it to 
dry, and that she was convinced some one had 
At the same time she offered to re- 
This the 


stolen it 
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housekeeper peremptorily refused ; it was old 
family lace, and it was necessary that some 


inquiry should be made immediately into the 


manner of its disappearance All the ser 
vants were called into one room, and their 
boxes s ed. In Jessie's box a remnant 

the iace is dis ver caretully conceaied 
in the s t ) nd her passionat 
protestat . P ent a usa f treach 
ery t part I ¢ ‘ n the 1 

he t ] ceeper to prove 
i t s wect her truth 


her tat ‘ e absence n the continent left 


the housekeeper at erty to act as she pleased 


But Jessie was no where t 





be found r did she ever return, or send for 
nes she could call her own 

After vainly endeavouring to obtain some 
clue to the abode of his wretched daughter,— 
and publishing an advertisement, “that if J. S 


would return to her parents and native village, 
all should be forgotten and forgiven,’’—the 
heart-broken father returned home From 
that day, according to his wife's mode of ex 
pressil it, ** he never held his head up He 
did nothing on the farm; but sat with foldec 


arms on the seat opposite Jessie's empty pla 





I I 
repeating , l made idol of her, and Gow 
has punished me—God has punished me 
But for the unremitting exertions of his so 
Farmer Somers would have been utterly and 

ret ly ruimec 


Very early one rning in May , the orp 


tapped tly at the tarm ise door, whl 








t aa i | teil y this 

\ y ( Mrs. Somers lool i 
i the tears rose to he 
eve ty r ld said é 
) f r though it is b 
} to spend in that world « 
i \ t ‘ \ rh that burst from he 
‘ her thoughts had war 

é W vs ther,’ said the « 
i t p s whether 1 may not he 
} y é A painful smile quiver 
! mouth of her adopted mother, ar 
sh her head wit itanswering. Mar 
turne vay without askl! 

k > I s knew that her v 

ild s s d that his wh 
was W t 1 the « 1 iplation of Jessi« 
The § ith day was the second after M 
Benson's arrival in town, and the servant « 
the lady with whom she was staying, propose 


to Mary that they should attend divine service 


West ister Abbey, which she assured the 
orphan \ grander than any thir r she « 
see L < im Permiss n Vv Ss easi 
tained, and they walked together through 5 


How sweet and quiet every 


} 


thing is,’’ said Mary, as she looked upwart 





ind caught glimpses of the’early sun throu 
the fresh foliage of the trees ‘* And how bea 
tilul th ght is upon those large white hous 

oh! surely London is a glorious place! bu 
ee udded she, after a pause, “Ww hat a cre 
of people huddled together; they not § 
ing to church; they are not moving; somethi: 
dreac must have happened 


Oh, nothing has happened,” said her con 

panion carelessly it is only some drunke 

person they are trying to move away 
Drunken said Mary with amazement 


it this hour of the morning, and on the Sa! 


bath day and she felt that the wickedness o! 
London surpassed even what she had imagined 
She turned her head again to the group—and 


her sudden gasp for breath was followed by a 
piercing shriek 

‘* Whatis the matter, for heaven’s sake 
said the startled servant girl 


“Oh help me—save me,’ murmured Mary, 























as she clung beseechingly to her companion; 


‘“‘ itis Jessie! poor Jessie! and she is on the 


ground dying 

‘* Don't—don't,”” said the girl—“ don’t go 
near them; it can't be any one you know; it 
is some poor wicked wretch, and there are all 


sorts of people and soldiers round her; don’t 
go pray don t 
But Mary 


Jessie dyu and in a minute more 


ym the spot 


heard nothing—saw nothing—but 


she was 


‘Come, get up and go home, and don’t lie 
here to make a disturbance in the park,”’ gruff- 
ly remonstrated a man who had hold of Jes 
sie s al 

I tir, | won’t—I came here an 
I'll stay ng as I Se¢ I won't ind 
1e last d was prol ed with a scream so 
nrili s t make every 1e pause an look 
oun was pa gy within any ad ne 
Let me speak to her—let me lift her,”’ sa 
Mary 10 had shrunk trembling from tl 
peop 1 whom she was more mediately 
Don I r e's dead « c 
8a1G ( tie 3 
I'm { } screamed the 
the blue n her tempies d throat swe 
ed ali st to burst I’m ar 
I'm nota ¢ t u the made me t 
—and | not I nt 
Oh ad t i . ung bitte 
t me get eT ~ t dru sine 
ying u re sufi t rer 0) ask them 
») make tor 1 1ued i sud i 
y oraspi ¢ 1 Lie who stood Ke 
his ¢ ur t! cen Ly ad 
eave yless y t's J é t's Ss 
‘ , } 4 l 
é l on 1 ifm sie é V i 
sterical ) 
Make v uid ti you 
1a! the fi ol l 1 pit risil to 
t a l er eart is breaking 
A Sire inot the same sort!’’ said 

m e in the crowé s they surlily made 

ly ior her to pass I t i Geep §s lence fe 
ipon them when they beheld the meeting of 
the sisters Mary dow id uttered in 

w Vv ce a sing wor t was the wr 

i giri s name put th le wort ind the 
ce in which it was ult worked kK : 

TIC spe Jessie rose with a weak g 
cry; the shabby bonnet and torn cap fell from 


her head. and the long dark hair, of 
1 so vain, waved in tangied n 


buried 


she had be« isses 
over her shoulders as she face in 


her 
the bosom of her earliest and dearest compan- 


ion. There she wept, passionately, unrestrain- 
n their ttle 


lently 


edly, as if they were again alone 
nd the big tears si 
j 


room at the farm ; 


gushed from the closed eyelids of the fair and 
innocent orphan, as she bent above the long- 
lost, still beloved lamb of a forsaken fold. 
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* Let us go home,’ 


murmured Mary, “ out 
of the sight of these strange people. 
Home 


no, no, no—that is no place for you 


said Jessie ‘to my home '—oh 





I will not leave you, Jessie,’ said the or- 
phan never, never again; where you live 
s only too good for me let us go and she 
ind her arms fond round her sisters 
neck 
Thro airty narrow street ey siowly 
proceeded, ac mpanied by the soldier who 
had been interested by Mary’s supplications, 
and wi! now ipported the taint steps of the 
ex ste Jes wl the yhan shrunk 
I the st or s rn, curiosity, or wonder, 
T} the } r t t d the two 
£ rept aark « t 3 nto a 
un r ‘ t é sat 
P J e told her « n story n the 
t ng her pla to the moment 
v Mary four lier She sad she was in- 
‘ el \ ch he had been 
f ! hat f elieved the 
c I | I ne of the 
e! ( en tral 
i I Lil nother family 
. t } t d rac of tr ind feel- 
ie ty I o her nocence 
ter I na tate ¢ 
aere ‘ t ¢ t 
throw ! it 
l in tl t of ) from 
‘ 1 DY r Wi 
t ( é t r l 
Lae € t rn with 
1 ft r 7) t one 
| h she her- 
l it I t ‘ d with his 
I it I 1 that 
t a I ( t larry ne 
t ‘ cor to this, nor 
to te f I nai rite home 
en urved gs é y the old we 
i Ss uid & i a eda ¢ the 
charge of theft I é t wing her 
noce et tt t r abe 
i when s ! ‘ t tation 
f vy ser t ‘ t | hope 
‘ ' } } , ” ve 
| up to despa That yout this 
time In n who had t ted her so 
} s k by the fall of some old 
Ww ‘ mir id | d_and 
f ep t survived | ss but « it days. 
| t er the death of these per he had 
hired t miserable lodging ; and having gone 
ns ch of « yment to a distant part of the 
town, on her return homewards she had fallen 
asleep m grief and weariness, and never 
woke till she was roused by the person Mary 
had seen holding her, who persisted that she 


was drunk, and ordered her to get up and £° 
away 


During the whole of the recital, Jessie's 
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voice was almost inarticulate from hysterical 
weeping ; her violeace of language, the bit 


terness 


with which she expressed herself 


against all those connected with her dismissa 


rentie 
entle 


from service, startled and dismayed the 


Mary strenuously refused to re 


At first she 





turn to her fathers house, and passionately 
disclain ny W 1 to be received un 33 
the entirely elieve er assertions of inno 
ence But when the orphan meekly reason 
ed on her probable fate, when she contrasted 
the fused shouts, the brawlings, the drun 
en songs th wi from time to time, the 
irs were assa I th the quiet of the n 
d home t é she described tl 
utter br en he t s of the stout larmer 
tie ) ] ) I nd Jessie consente« 
to a ur ‘ sister A letter 
was writtent r ither and! ul 
ina . ' eV ot 1 t u ¥ k i 
Som s t ence t 
ters ag lk ‘ ‘ igh ' 
ine W i I 1-nouse i l 
wm . Jessie was ded t er 
t si t Ar r r sd rea J m 
. that nt g t was from J 
sit jaster, « the ssion of 
t ) ser i . 1 igvistra ( 
u ( y purpor V t 
, th . ‘ nias th t 
} is } si s dismis 
w r ea that she bh 
taken J t, and procured curls of 
t ‘ n y the har 
’ t ts« OSs vy d st th 
} € t t nstance might 
wantil < in 


wn round A 1 gazed d 
it s heard a his dible ron, whe 
te ra } it, Farmer § < 
i i it blessing on rH} I 
PHAN und th ibled and saddened Jessie 
who be i 1 ind with better caus 
¢} } ‘ } » » Goo 
the 1eTis ( l ind her, neve 
got the day when Mar ute in that dark and 
wretched room. « est ers ling he i 
those w mu ul tones, to return, like the 
| ‘ ] } 
rodigail son, Lim to be welcomed 
<— 
I I . « Magazine 


FROM NOCTES AMBRO- 
SIAN 


EXTRACT 


TALLEYRASD PALMERSTON—-LORD GREY- 
BI GHAM 
ricKLER 


I know of no match 
old, 


10us, 


for you, but one—good, 
simple, worthy, straightforward, unsus- 

heavenly-minded, 
Talleyrand-Perigord 


| single hearted, 
Charles Maurice d 
You two should be driven in a curricle— 


pi 


FORTH 


By WHOM? 


* Oh me 


Extract from Noctes Ambrosianz. 


TICKLER 
we never mention him.” 


NORTH 
Name name 
rICKLER 
He above | rest 
is ve and ire proudly eminent, 


NORTH 


I don’t doubt Talleyran 


is been almost as much at 


Whigs | 


th among the Cockneys 


FA 


ricKLER 


it You have met? 


NORTH 
Not 1786—The Abbé de Perigord 
t if ing gentleman. [| 
s re with n t r three times at Ma 
‘ de § He was very fond of Pa 
r and rr le to every body How 
t te nd wear of years, and 
and pr Lock 

I KUL} 

Why, I saw little cha lI things con: 


in P luring the day 


Le ¢ I naparte, Premier Consul de 
Re ne et ine sible The coat he 
( t vee with was, indeed, I ec 
é the very one I vy him in 
B I y fete nour of the 
, W ’ 1 blue habit « 
" t { ¥ { it ‘ I , t ns b u t 
é than t in these ce 
: 1 en oh to have em 
r ¢ it eX s! » of equa 
t t pinching H imeness has 
I t e re tr me al 
t he ~ é hat nsiderably 
I l ‘ e still wears 
t t ra I ( t flow ng curis 
g - a A ( nt kDone in a 
black ribbon a la Riche 1, has turned as 
hite as driven snov reven as Queen Caro 
ines re itation Dut otherwise the man re 
mains i mn statu que the brow smoot! 
nd unw d as in tl st candid dawn of 
ts juvenile innocence the eye—the large 
open, clear blue eye, not a whit less cal 
gentle, serene and apostolic—the original 
mild, s it, paternal simile or the good Father 
n God's pale Ss the com] lexion of the 
same cold, fixed, « urless, passionless purity 
—the whole air now, as then, that of a huma: 


of f 





ng refined and 


exalted by the unvaried ex 
sith. } . P 
biiii, if pe; 


suffering, 


charity, mercy, forgive 


meekness, and all evan- 


gelical virtues, into a frame of mind so en 
tirely seraphic, that one can hardly look at 
him without feeling as if some delicious old 
melancholy miserere were in progress, and this 


saint upon 


earth were waiting for the last note 


of the organ, to fold his thin transparent ivory 


fingers, an 


d say, “ Let us pray!” 











follo 
head 






























































Palmerston. 
NORTH TICKLER (sings) 
Far in a wild, unknown to public view, ‘O little did my mither think, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; The day she cradled me, 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, What band I was to travel in— 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; Or the death that I should dee.” 
Rem te from men, with wee he pass'd his days, | nour (sings) 
Prayer all his b siness all his pleasure praise My mither she was a ude auld wift 
. ; 1 ) gh ince sh gaea ast Vv. 
The world is making progress, and we have And if ol 1d ceen what | check’ come t 
the happiness to belong to an exe eedingly en Her heart it had been wae 
rhtened and far-sighted generation, one of 
: riCKLER (sings 
' whose most precious luminaries is, I under At the st cnalincide hos tae om the wheal 
stand, the Viscount Palmerston | wee laddie at her knee. 
‘ ricKLeE! hat he e’er should gang rovin’ wi tinkler loons 
Undoubtedly—and a very handsome lumi- The thought wad hae blinded her e 
nary, moreover, I assure you I have not NORTH (sings 
often met with a dandy of fifty worthy of he thought wad ha’ blinded her ee 
holding a candle to him ; For her heart it was in the right place 
~ H _ NORTH And she took meik tent o me 
| i Physically? or intellectually? or both An’ ca‘d me a bairn o' grace 
riCKLE! ICKLER (sing 
v [he Physique, taking the lustra of the chan ene cad me abdairno grace 
d delle qui var yen son jeu) into account, ap- But I've turn'd outa ne’erdowes 
pears Diam 3 He is a well-made, light ). but th ' n awtu ace 
nbed, midd sized man, with the spring of Ane ers Un ed D 
thirty in him, Aedie,. and a head- piec e which, NORTH 
st for some considerable thinning of locks, lagree with Robert Burns, that that’s one 
und a certain frostification in progress among f the most pathetic of all our old Scotch dit 
most elaborately tended whiskers of uies——a ully you have done your part well 
Berghamesq dim is, might still, being | Your opini the whole, then t 
copperplate A ) , the fair reader I 1 | rst has beer Benevente or 
f the Forget-me-1 when the days of the | umve m g of the sort, or 
4 ears of her virg ty expired Aa to | Some recent ns 
ne rest, Id I m speak, but from riCKLE! 
: I have r d he [ am inclined to Me I cou ver ve thought o 
kK on him est man in the cabinet, S ' nv thine of the |] | “The Lord 
fter Brougham and Sta: Great, no doubt, : If Palmerston heard you, he would 
the spa yetween the two | have named, | think nothing of eating you up. I assure you 
id very considerable n be the space be- he is a nol , ho ente ins just and ade 
tween even the latter and lower of them and quate notion f his own talents and import 
y this Viscount; but I should be sorry, indeed, | ance in t . nevented indeodt 
: have to m sure the interval between him 
any others of t cabinet, those of them, nORTs 
7 at least it have their sea in the House of H W 1 I was in Muscovy Mr 
3 mmons Tickl t s of m youth, [| saw a 
ee reat « Count Alexis Orlof 10 indee 
: I remen the t time I met with poor has ment ed n one of his letters to that ‘ 
: Canning, where he and | have spent so many strious man, Sir Joht 8 . >, ren ° . 
i happy days together, on the Queen of the | /@¥@at t tl ilmost blushed to re id then 
Lakes, he s ke of Lord Palmerston in terms and, among other bs a hibitions ¢ Als 
of considerable war t | think the expres Ase rength t tI — one wa 
sion was, “ If I could onl hake this puppy's this At ‘ ng ' a n say, | 
. ixurious | he micht make a fair second would walk up to the right-hand company 
© rater G re was alwave fond of nautical | the Grenadier Guards, and, selecting two of 
y allusions. I shall never forget t bitterness | the most swaggering-looking of the Philis 
ui vith which, talking of Brougham on the same nes, seize them simultaneously, ea 1 by the 
. ision, he called him that damned four- | W@'St¥a! l of t breeches, and forthwith bring 
decker of theirs heir two beautifully-powdered headpieces to- 
' ricKLE? gether, a foot or so above his own, with a ge 
n How little did he thin n those days. that tle rat-tat-tat He would then set the Ad 
at that four-decker should ever call himself Ad- nises down again, to re-adjust their strat ac 
ld mira)’ cording to their fancy. The Empress, good 
is —— soul, took a sort of pleasure in this, now 
os Aye, or live to see so many of the old fleet | TICKLER 
ry following her, with the tri-colour at the mast- | That was Chesmenski ?—so called for some 
head ' | battle-—— 
Museum.—Vol. X1X No. 114.—3 H 











For his sea victory over the Infidel 


Chesme by t vy, what capital ties 


Imp I if purabie tior 
} 
€ n i t ) wiha 
vi l 5 I r 
oO | . ‘ vyeen our 
Ss { > \ : y r 
th l I 3 very t either « ‘ 
t t Cabinet 
i & ‘ ‘T + 
I va is alw 
e ‘ 
' i u 
1 


" 
' 
Ga y € 
) " " 
Vv t i 
! 
‘ I 1 
‘ ’ t » l 





1} ‘ 
; i 
ve 1 he has had the 
1 with t ! ir nog tw 
y . 
| t $ asp 1. Db time aay 
red a tw the su b 
ricKLe 
leg c t n 1 
| ‘ Ww l agree with ' 
It ral r t { aquestior 
; D e Lino, q federe tot 
Pd | av t jimid 
- a TH 
Lord Grey has been a public man for nea 
fifty years Ww you have the goodness to 


say in what he has ever shown any thing 
j g talked of as talent You 
don't surely reckon such speaking as his for 


TICKLER 
Why, nobody has a higher respect for real- 
ly good speaking than I have, or a baser con- 


Extract from Noctes Ambrosianz. 


tempt for all speaking below the first-rate. In 
h earlier days he may have had many bet- 


ter it, as itis, he is now reckoned the first 
1 that house r the Chancellor 
und | 3 é t t say, even across 
Lr ta t can be noth ng 
Hi 
ra ] VW t < you think 
LWT 
As to t—pass 1 ttle I n a poor 
V r n a pigta 
and my *ntimer on ich a subject must, 


( : wort your attention. B 


I us as to spe 
t trut 1 y that in figure,in features 
ee eeie ature 1 dig 
I ¢ solv in ener 
‘ ) é y ft that es ft 
1 nd shape of o1 





{ ¢ " sp 
— F : at « » 5 . 
) { I m l. a spectacle t 
" fa » ¢ i never hay 
r sing ~ me lr} 
» rit ver cra f patriotis: 
t or ver presumy] 


; \ : t . 
I l y l t ¢ 
How B } 
Ls 
As pale a t i as sulky as the dev 
t but we must not mix m 
wit ti lows We t did me 1 to 
ir ! ‘ } tis t this hour tl 
same that we remember Auld Edimbrae in 
every tor us perfect as “‘ Caller haddies 
But, my eye! he makes a rum-looking Lord 
( nce r 


NORTH 

Did ye forgather in private? 

TICKLE! 

Several times—once at Lord Eldon's, and 
another day a regular jollification, at the 
Beefsteaks, besides sundry routs and soirées 
He was always delightful, quite 
the old man, full of mirth and good-humour, 


of all sorts 














yws had much reason to con 











latterly claret, than would au 


haps not the least of them to dabble 





Grey— Brougham. 


ng Reform and Useful Knowledge, and 





Johnny, and all the rest of I agree 
day, and filling his glass to the | a rati 
fellow—just as in the | though 
ght of Haw- Lim 
} n ur iv 
RTH how 
S$ said he would ye to t 
It seems but yesterday 
u t 1m a d Davie “4 sort 
was trotting about the Depe 
he first prooi-sheets of end smo 


on Review ind whe 


KLE! 








te ) 
the ne ado 
. them 
I ( i v y well sec 
‘ ‘ , 
God n It were 
Te ind Vv ws 
Ve ‘ 
<LEI 
: . 
is eit ri ve or tl 
t WW 
y I resent ccom 
‘ . t 
in nat rr to 
‘ ind despise« . 
n to the last hou = 
? t ‘ 
ssit did every 
: rren 1¢ 
+ l I now the p 
‘ Tt his spee les As mu 
ne tweivemonth but ‘ , 


i t i r 
s too much se t t f New s 
Grah ‘ s a 
p La t I 1 W = 
t scribe D ( 
1 ve re\ I 
r f Th r A 
TH ‘ 
ibt,! i me, a t 
s ) 
LI T ‘ t 
to choos Pres ‘ f 
1y votes ner t 1 v S 
D 
rH ] ( 
3 mor rT s, I admit law, est 
tog ier ine the ¢ 


perdition And then n the Lord 





ve set that has none of | ° — 
; +} . } 
icial dignity about 
iny thing rather than Ave, and t 


for my part—but ‘tis 


the Whigs—and per- 











tear and wear of party 





iterlaining a sincere 


and 
urs 
buat 
ling 
fee 


p where he is, 


ae 
hl 
DIY 


pr 


sed 





t 
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politics—the stroke-oar of vituperation—the 


near wheel of sarcasm—the burden intolera 


ble of bolstering up his own blockheads at all 





times and seasons with shoulder, while 
he has to show the other a cold one rather, 
with equ promptitude and alacrity, witen- 
eve tis desirabie to squabash their antago- 
nists 
’ KLE? 
If we add to this the severe duty of dir 
but and ng dinners to Ministers and diplo 
matists wW ise ie np us necessity i 
Db g Vv e at ¢ y lieve 1d drawing 
room, 2 t eve aan 4 ine, ba 10Op 
te r s } \ ive I a by eal 
ra or y { the right side moreover I 
r au je atever eeting pout the ”) 
shiment limn sw Ss. and the « ne 
pa n of Black« the persecut P 
3 Pat iD f 
, , t r t ity 
‘ r 9 © f ti ( Y 
‘ t ’ t col 
s n of K r W Fou ecn 
t é yapers t Pale 
N ir | I it \ ( s 


\ t the Peers ) yhiets. an eke 
t vie y i es ) ihiets t 
Edinburgh Review vy. the , 
c yack-jam to Brougham-H ) say not 
! r t n the « ) 

, _ —— , ‘ . . 
I igers, and r r th 
‘ ith ) ne t 1 the AS t t tl I 
e fit upon invel ent 
) tan W tner é t 
i Ltofogy p tr 
ast " r , r t 
avin r brass r ficat r 
rat ! ta sa t 
1s > at ehensive g ‘ 
thror l space a lat | think it mus ‘ 
ov is to t t 2 that Henry 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, Go less him 
sa rt ne uarum » fact that he ms a 
demce : ore t d than ever bothered 
the brain f th nmortal W er Shandy 
NORTH 
puay ei Mcno tu is fq ra ventis 
E tuto alterius sevum spectare laborem 
1 don't that we ‘ cely to look on 
} futo it at | nt e may hope 
to see the upshot 
TICKLE! 
Some accursed blow up some hideous 
irresistible, irremediable smash some fierce 


horrid, simultaneous rush of a thousand in- 
sulted, trampled principles and practices, all 
bursting with volcanic violence into a sudden 
roar of rain and destruction ?—fear, indigna- 
tion, anger, hatred, scorn, pride, contempt, 
terror, all concentrated into one awful aveng- 


ing Niagara? 


’ Buccleuch. 


NORTH 


Or what say you to 
site way 


eased excitement suddenly, somehow, subsides 


toa walk 


by some invisible hand 


something in the oppo 


The hot galloping pulse of dis 


a piece of clear cold ice is clappe j 


upon the burning tem 


ples the mist disperses he open sere! 


rht of day falls on th 


e landscape the crazy 





heights the fearful chasms the wide black 
abysses yawning here, there, and every where 
ire revealed in their nakednes the bewi 
dered somnambulist comes to himself—h: 
rause trembles, and knee! 
TrICKLER 
Tis all, p ip n the car« 
NORTH 
It is my fixed opinion, that unless Broug 
: n son way or other, calls a halt, an 
Peel and he ehow or other come together 
no human power can avert a revolution fron 
Old England I don’t a le particularly t 
this Re iB that’s but one link in the 
—a revolution I m n nothir 
< rt i L comp yset 1ot erely of b 
shops 1 lords ’ | but of all law 
yropert ul ill social order—a chaos 


than eve the French h 


and a more fearful one 


ive waded through, if 


nde eir wadil un yet be talked of as 
over 
sas 
MAGGY O° BUCCLEUCH 
RY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
Au Days of Yore 
cy su’ ve through the forests rreen. 
By Yarrow’s mountains wild and blue 
oO eauty's rural queen 


On Yarrow braes t 
Lihat ever orace t 
Or frae the sowan | 
But O its no herco 
Nor b nKO } tha 
N her enchanting f 
That makes the lass 
Na, na, it's not 
The rosy cheek a 


Which the wild bee w 
lis the sweet sou! 

1 hae been up the cau 

Mang hills and ds 

As far as reels the row 
An far ayont the bu 
But a’ the lasses e’er | 
For modest mien an 
There was na ane ama 
Like bonny Maggy « 


est flowe 
it ever grew 
nal bows 


rely face 
t in her e« 

no rrace 

‘ de irt me 
rry lip 

V un 

1d Ke to « > 
that dwells within 
rife north 

s frozen brine 
n earth 


rning line; 
saw, 

lovely hue, 
ng them a 

»’ Buecleuch 























JOURNAL OF VOYAGES 
VELS By the Rev 
George Bennet, Esq 


AND TRA- 
Daniel Tyerman and 


Denuted from the Lon- 


don Missionary Society to visit their various 
Stations in the South Islands, China, India, 
&-c. Between the 1821 az 1829. Com 
prec from thé orig ii documents By James 
Montgomery In 2 Sro. with numerous 
ple tes London: Westley & Davis 1831 


We have derived unalloyed pleasure from 


lumes 











the muisce neous por ns of these v 

They abound with notices of curious habits 
" rs—they contain ren le traits 
r 1 chara a es yttions of 

native cer lies on 
t Ss ( is < t natura 

story mo s l I p Lure 
Dba I s i was nevé« to tne 
cour efore The best this ac 
count is, that the ¢ ter of the writers at 

ynce dissipates all tendencies to incredulit 
and whist ‘ st in wonder at the aston 
s gy tact I t our eye no mnmisgiving 
as to the good tT 1 of the testimony disturbs 
our « itempiatior The route i i the de- 
pulies re ul r e necess of takin g, and 
the fac ty of a liring the be ilormation 
at each piace, trom triends espe \ point 
ed to ¢ ect n the hal ft tine 
julies a mass rmation concerning 

I yr 1ote regions, « which we have hitl 
erto y tained very distant and « fused 
es. The style of these descrip s in 

v ral elegant it not ambit is, al the 
ervour with which many of them are pet d 
particularly when the charms of tropical scene- 


ry ar xe subject, could only be properly 
anifested, as it is here, by one who possess 
ed the true relish r the enchanting combina 
tions of ture The whole world, animate 
ind inanimate, oi t I nesian Arch peiago, 
£ 
has always appeared to our eves a fairy land, 
where nature would seem to have been trying, 
1; mostemantes on + samiet 
seclusion, experimental scenes and contri 
vances, for the purpose of ascertaining how 
| g 
best, at some purer stage of his existence, she 
could a ymmodate on this earth, the most 
glorious of all her productions—man There 
is such a contrast in that part of the world, 


between the performance and the agent—it is 
so strange that the coral structures of un- 
fathomable depth, should be piled up by the 
masonry of scarcely visible animalcule, and 
that the ceaseless labour ef those insects 
should trace an unbroken series through 


thousands of past years,—these and the like 
phenomena are enough, almost, to generate 
the that of 


and sphere from the beings tl 


a different order 
1at occupy those 
But we must give a few spe- 


notion we are 


distant regions 
cimens of the descriptions, to which we have 
attempted to do justice. We make our ex- 


tracts, without employing any particular prin- 
ciple of selection :— 
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On our walk to-day, we called at severa 
houses of the natives, by all of whom we were 
cordially welcomed. In one we saw two wome! 
m ig clot the inner bark of certain tree 
\ strip of this, being carefu cleaned fr 
t outer r 1. is place ce of woos 

1 tutu, about f es s e, with 1 

» oT V 1@ Ble l t 

é Phis is beats rm won t 

V han instrumer 1 ri 

} rhis is about eig . ! 
inches square, one end b rounde 
dle rhe tf sides of this ir ent are 

ritudinally into groove dentin Mies 

ness the ¢ ser r } st t 
Pye ar we ‘ ‘ niet, tad he 

This bar! ! s, t eces are 
t with iit eit f ys 
to e1 Je > the tro} 
I 1 rt ii rp materials 
' d lengt 1 t till t] 
pleted me ‘ 
‘ When t S we 
Die “ if ( i 
tended. ‘J alt t I wo! 

! ot n e % t i the anne 
Im ng thats prni, V 
f e te ‘ s by the f 
I Ss t r ) 

r. ar ; ¥ : s « 
erly ast ym ' ur of .. 
When t kers offer t ‘ ts for sale ey 
xpect an ¢ th i ) é 
‘ ] ‘ 
din t if { y 

ssionaries We f{ ‘ 

t 3 | e employ ianul 
‘ , .t ‘ Fy ‘ 
eave t s t } 

‘ 1 mi i 

ver st ng | tec ‘ the 
when Lid 1s gen t a ; 
ot the awe nes 

Phe pro 5 bla ( nut oii ne 

caught oul tion. 7 first r¢ 
t 1 fla ng inger scooped out 
of the she y As r piece 
en ul x n ingu 
ig slo n \ person sits 
nut re! d, over this 
( nts are « { out The 
are then p nto a trough, or an 
g 
old canoe, where, a tew days, the oil drains 
from them, is carefully ¢ cted, put into ban 
boos, and corked up f This oil is called 
mori, and has entirely superseded the candle 
nut for lighting. To the ssionaries, howeve 
the natives are indebted for this valuable pr 
paration 
An opportunity was afforded us of ebserv 
ing the Tahitian method of baking. A broad 
shallow excavation, shaped like a tea-saucer, 
six inches in depth, and wide in proportion, 


was made in the ground, by means of a point 
ed stick. A fire was then kindled on it with 
dry wood, over which a number of stones the 
size of a man’s fist were piled, and left until 
they were highly heated. The ashes 
being then carefully separated, the glowing 
stones. were spread over the bottom of this 
oven. A pig's head and f 
one side, upon the stones, and on the other two 


3H2 


wood 


eet were placed on 
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pieces of bread-fruit, from which the rind had 
been scraped. The whole was then covered 
with purau-leaves to a good depth, upon which 
was heaped the earth that had been scooped out 
of the hole, to keep in the heat and steam. In 





leas than an hour and a half the flesh and fruit 
“ © re ly ind the earth nd leaves being 
ca re! \ 1, the I ad was brought out 
perte clean al ve cooked l ie hole 
was cleverly managed by a little boy ten years 
of ag Large hogs are sometimes roasted 
whole in the earth ovens, having some of 
the hot stones put into the insid Being thus 
prepared, the eravy is retained, and the meat is 
ercelle 


r friends) has present 








e 8 ii y ne co n $, mal and 
tain pl W her 1 present is thus 

ma . it is usually iont utside ol the 
| r d t r vi servants have 
ht x < self enter ind invites his 

‘ ' - t I'he latter 

mp rders s atten nts to 

) ry the art es W 1 doors N expressions 
mt thar re usec on these sions, and wt 
in t nm outt t tine nguage contains any 


term ux ick Ww edgm« nts We have 





Ww t se WV el oured 

v ~) i gilts i) ‘ xX pe to 

AK turns of 7 \ bie to the 
vercenary donors pp. 87 4) 

An account of a legal process in one of the 

Dociet Islands w ot be inacceptabie to 


We should, in justice, observe, 
. Ne er Ee = 


that the fair and open trials established in 


le work of the 


We have just w essed a novel scene in 
e court of stice here Hard by the chapel 


nt purau-tree, round 


the san ‘ I 

about 1 under t expanded shade of which 
tong forms tor seats wer nx en sing a 
square of about twenty-five feet across No 
pains have been taken to ck the ground 


th loose stones 








which ppens to be strewn Ww 

| ne hudares t ok the if s on t e pene hes 
Most of these we se y chiefs, the supe- 
rior ones being with Pomare at Tahiti 


were handsomely robed in purau mats and 
th libutas, with straw hats, and made a most 
‘re were nearly 

ng whom, one called Tu- 
previously appointed chair- 





punt, havin been 

man of the tribunal, was distinguished above 
the rest by a bunch of black fe ithers, grace- 
fully s his hat Hun- 
dreds of people seated themselves on the out 





rounted with red, in 
side of the square I'wo young men were then 
who sat down quietly at the foot of 


introduced 
Phese were the culprits: they were 


the tree 
varged with having stolen some bread-fruit 
Silence and earnest attention prevailed. Tu- 


pani now rose and called upon the accused to 
stand up, which they immediately did; he then 
stated the offence for which they were arraign- 
ed, and, as their guilt was clear, having been 
detected in the fact, he told them that they 
had committed rebellion, by breaking the law, 
outraging the authority of the king, and dis- 


gracing the character of their country. One 
of the young men hereupon frankly confessed 
that he had perpetrated the theft, and persuaded 
his comrade to share with him the crime and 

Witnesses 
offenders generally acknowledging 
their misdeeds, and casting themselves on the 
f the court to deal with them accord 
ingly. This is a remarkable circumstance, and 


re seldom called in 


the plunder 


suc h cases, 
justic 


we are assured that it is so common as to con 


stitute a trait of national character \ brief 


conversation followed nong the judges, re 
specting the wfua, or pur ment, to be inflict 
youths, as they were thus faahapa 


ed on the 


w found guilty The sentence was then de 
livered by the president; this was, that they 
shou each ld f fathoms of wall, now 
erectin i t { tar und belonging 
t th h y In such ises, Ul condemne 

I lowed t \ re nable time to exe 
cute the task required nd it cenerally happens 
that their friends, by per: end them as 
sistar We have seen an aged father help 
ing his son to perform hard labour of this kind 

vyhich must nevertheless, be finished to the 
satisfaction of an authorized inspector It is 


. : . 
markabie in the administration of justice 

















re 
here, that when the sentence is pronounced 
the criminal is gravely sked whether he him 
self agrees to it, and h r ( y lies in t 
affirmative. There is etl r very primitiy 
nd pat rchal in this simple, yet solemn for 
oft mnducting t le : - 

A cor cause Ww came on The plain 
tiff had er wed certain persons to plant A 
quantity of land with tobacco, at a stipulated 
price. While these were at work, two fellows 
not empiloyec y the plaintiff volunteered their 
issistance to hired bourers; when the t 
bacco was ripe, these two came and took 
1 Quantity tt crop s a conipensation 
t ‘ es. The on was, ther 
fore ht rainst ther to recover the 


the case had b tated chd ission arose 
but, as it could not be found that the law had 


made express provision for such an anomalous 


ffence. the consideration of the subject was de 
ferred till another tim vol. i. pp. 179—I15! 

The description of a public dinner given in 
the islands to the deputation, is curious, as 


exhibiting some of the customs of the natives 


‘Feb. 14. We were, this day, 


publ c dinner, given by the principal chiefs « 


invited to a 


the island to the members of the Christian 
church here (asa token and pledge of uni 

among all true believers) whatever were their 
rank or circumstances in civil society It was 
truly a love-feast, to welcome the newly-bap 
tized among the flock of Christ. The candi 
dates for baptism also were invited to be par 


takers of the general joy. It was held in a spa 


cious house, a hundred and sixty feet long by 
forty wide, belonging to a distinguished chiet, 
named Tiramano. This banquetting-room was 
quite a native structure, in the old style—a long 
roof, resting upon two ranges of pillars, twenty 

four on each side, and a row of nine loftier 
ones down the middle, to support the ridge-pole 

At the upper end a table, covered with a white 
cloth, and furnished with knives and forks, also 





























two convenient settees, with benches and stools, 
were placed for the accommodation of the royal 
family, the Missionaries, and ourselves. The 
whole of the floor beside was occupied by the 
natives, sitting cross-legged, in companies, 
with the food before them, spread upon purau- 
leaves for plates. The inclosure in front of the 
occupied in a similar way, by a por- 
The sight was 


house was 
tion of the numerous guests 
exceedingly impressive and delightful, tor they 
were clean in their persons and apparel, plea- 
sure beamed in every countenance, and all were 
one heart and one mind, to be happy and to 
make happy, The enter- 
tainment, consisting of the usual provisions, 
was well la out; it was abundant, and al! 
things were done decently and in order, though 
than a thousand persons shared in it 
mothers had their young children 
a cry was heard Te mau 


so far as they could 


more 
Many of the 
with them; yet not 
poti iti (the little milk-drinkers, as infants are 
prettily called here 

parents, and, by their presence, added interest 
and beauty to the scene. In addition to the na- 
tive luxuries of baked hogs and fruits of every 
kind that were in season, boiled pork, boiled 
fowls, fruit pies, and puddings of various kinds, 
wer 
There was such plenty fo1 
after heartily enjoying the good cheer, enough 
remained for take home with 
them, and renew the feast another day, in their 


+} 


behaved as well as their 


erved up, course after course, at our table 
‘ +) ? 


all the guests that, 





the guests to 
family circles. The residue of our own messes 
which were as large as Benjamin’s when Jo- 
seph entertained his brethren) our servants 
took care of, as their customary perquisite It 
s hardly necessary to say that, in such an as- 
sembly, when all the dishes had been placed 
before any were touched, the blessing of God 
was asked upon the bounty of his Providencs 

After the meal, several of the chiefs, the mis 
sionaries, and ourselves, successively addressed 


the company on such topics as the occasion 
suggested In conclusion, a hymn of prais 
was sung, and one of the chiefs returned 


thanks for this day's mercies, and offered up 
earnest supplication that goodness and mercy 
his country-people and their 


The peo- 


might follow 
teachers, all the days of their lives 


ple afterwards quietly dispersed, and in their 





peaceful dwellings presented their evening sa- 
crifices at the family altar.’’—vol. i. pp. 346— 
348 

To the book itself we must refer for the re- 
mainder of the very curious information which 
the deputies collected, on the civil state of 
the islanders of the South Seas. In their 
journey through India and to China, the same 
minute and persevering observation, the saine 
copiousness of interesting facts, and the same 
apparent fidelity are manifested, that we no- 
ticed to have been shown in the account of 
the islanders. Some of the scenes of Hindoe 
superstition would be perfectly incredible, if 
we had not one or other of the deputies to au- 
thenticate the statement. A Chinese festival 
was celebrated during their stay at Samarang, 
and they accordingly attended it. 

* Aug. 28. A singular Chinese festival was 
celebrated in the court of the great temple, 
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where nearly two thousand persons were as- 
sembled, not only to witness the pageants and 
the ceremonies, but to share the spoil which 
was divided among the spectators at the close 
A temporary shed had been raised on a plat- 
form, five feet above the ground, in front of 
the temple. Here sat the chief priest, cross 
egged, upon a chair, with a table before him 
apparently reading most devoutly from an open 
Four inferior priests, on 


ed volume upon it 
either hand of him, were ocx 
manner 
sical instruments ; 


upied in the same 
Others were playing upon smal] mu- 
while a crowd of careless 
fellows, having nothing to do as far as we could 
discern, stood by them within the sacred erec 

, sticks 


n the table befare 


tion I'wo large flambeaux, and some 


», were burning « 





the high-priest. On a smaller stage, about ten 
yards opposite to these, in the middle of the 
court, a slaughtered h y, shaved and rutted 


was fixed upright upon a tressel, and by it a 
goat Five yards beyond this, another plat 


orm, eight feet high, by twelve 


long and eight 
which were 


pyramids of sweet 


I 

broad, had been constructed, on 
piled columns of cakes, 
meats, and mounds of other dainties, 


five feet high Among these, and in different 


four or 


parts of the court-yard, were placed flags of 
gaudy colours and gay devices, some of silk 
thers of paper; in the midst of which, over 
) r all, stood the representation of a lion 
painted green Baskets of rice were also in 
terspersed, in large abundance, with the more 
luxurious fare When the chief priest had 
finished his pretended devotions, he rose up 
und gave a signal, which was we understood 








nh $s. a ish was fl 
sv meats, baskets of 
aain 3, W e swept \ 
ry seized what 
‘ I flags, figures 
d Dp 1, and tl 
. I ul wed is it 
ind stocked with pr 
rmy Che temporary walls of the stages 
forming a considerable enclosure, were then 
suddenly set on fire, and as we were in the 
rea, surrounded by the flames, which present 
ly consumed the slight fabrics, and with them 


thousands of slips of iriously folded 


up. bein is we were informed) money, to 
er le the souls of departed persons to pay 
their passage into another world; for we found 


that this magnificence of mummery had been 
instituted, and was from time to time repeated 
f those who had died without 


ts, for want of affec 


for the benefit 





en n I 

tionate relatives to feed them with offerings of 
the kind which we had seen, ering 
the misery of starvation : SI 





plies of provisions wer herefore, collected 
for them, and it was understood that, while 
the priests were raying, and the victuals were 





exposed, the spirits of these famished creatures 
were hovering in the air, and feasting deli 
ciously on the quintessence of thing 
eatable that had been set before them. When 
the priests concluded their necromantie spells 
of reading and praying, then, it was supposed, 
the invisible spirit of the meats, fruits, and de 
licacies had been consumed by the invisible 


every 


te 


ee 
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and after that the peo- 
ple were allowed to devour the gross substance 
All parties seemed to be highly delighted—the 
and the peo- 
though it is said 


spirits of the deceased ; 


priests with what they had done, 
pie with what they had got 
that flesh or any kind of fi 
when afterwards eaten, is found to have lost all 








od thus sacrificed 


its nourishing qualities and become tasteless 
Those, however, who carry off the 


nd insipid 


good things on these occasions, so far as we 


can hear, are 


After this 


lways satisfied with the spirits 


leavings preposterous ceremony 
the priests retired into the temple, which they 


illuminated with numerous candles, and fumi- 
gated with sandal-wood within; while, on the 
jutside, they placed two monstrous caricatures 


of lions, carrying on their backs two warriors 


more frightful than themselves. These appear- 
ed to be engaged in mortal conflict tegether 
but what was intended by the symbols we could 
not learn. On many poles that were elevated 

’ 


round the building, were hoisted transparent 


which, by means of strings beneath, 


interns 


were kept in perpetual rotation. These were 





to light the spirits on their way back from the 
feast to their homes bey ithe grave. Though 
nothing could be more puerile than the whole 





et it was affecting to see multit 


of rational beings so duped and given up to 
g | g 


spectacle 


idolatry vol. 11. pp. 224—227 
Near Patna in India, the deputies met with 
a Hindoo saint, and this is tl account they 
ve of his exhibition 


| 


July 12. Within a few yards of the river, 
f { horrid figures 


sft, stood one of those 





1 yogee—an Indian saint—a gentleman- 
veggar, who had placed himself in a certain at- 
titude, from which he had vowed never to 
swerve during the remainder of his life, but 
pend his existence in mental abstraction He 


raised about 
eighteen inches from the ground. Atone end 
I ht be seven feet 


appeared ona platform of earth, 


of this mound, (which m 
long by five broad) were erected, two bamboos, 
seven or eight feet high, apar 
for him to stand between them. At elbow 
was placed across from 





and sufficien 








height a broad boar« 
the one bamboo to the other; and upon the 
middle of this another piece of plank, two feet 
long by five inches wide, was fixed, sloping 
upw urds from him. He, therefore, standing 
on the platform, and resting his arms upon the 
held with his hands on each side of 
the upright sloping board. He seemed to press 
equally on either toot, leaning a little forward, 
with his face turned rather aside, and raised 
His personal appearance was 
His body was daubed 


cross-bar 


towards the sun 


squalid and miserable 


all over with blue mud; his hair—long, mat- 
ted, discoloured to a yellowish brown with ex- 
posure—dangled in all directions. His beard 


was bushy and black, and the rest of his face 
so disfigured with hair that it might be said to 
be all beard. Not the slightest motion in one 
of his limbs, nor in a muscle of his counte- 
nance, was perceptible. He was altogether 
without clothing, except a slip of brown stuff 
about the loins. He wore the cotia, or sacred 
thread, indicating that he was a Brahmin. 
Night and day, it is understood, the wretched 





sufferer (if, indeed, his state can be called one 
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of suffering,) maintains, without any variation, 
this paralyzing position However, at the con- 
trary end of the platform are four upright bam- 
boos, with a mat suspended upon them, form- 
ing such a rude canopy as the Hindoos often 
sleep under; and ata short distance there is 
another shelter of the same kind; so that it is 
not improbable the crafty mendicant (like many 
of that fraternity in all countries, who live by 
| know how to relax from 
occasionally at least 


their miseries, but 
them at due seasons 
takes the liberty to slip out of his pillory and 
enjoy a restorative nap, under the darkness of 
night.’’—vol. ii. pp. 321, 322 

We shall conclude with another specimen 


of the extraordinary policy of the Hindoo re- 


While here, we had an opportunity of at 
tending a great Hindoo festival, called Gan- 
Tirnal, or the great goddess Gangamma 
t ed Cocottapetta, distant 

This was a 
About 50,000 


? " 


held in the village call 
from Cuddapah about five 
; 


affecting sight 


niles 





people were assembled in a sort of grove, 
rou the filthy la, in which was the ab- 
ject of attraction and adoration. Before the 
door of s swamy-house the people were sa 
crificis r sheep ind goats to the idol all the day, 


und streams of blood flowed in all directions 


Around this place is a wide road, on which 
multitudes of bullock-basket-carts were driven, 


from which grain, of various kinds, was throw: 
to all such as chose to receive it, in fulfilment 
of vows. Between twelve o'clock at noon and 
six in the evening, we saw thirty men and two 
women undergo the ceremony of swinging 


upon hooks put through the skin of their backs 
The machine which was used for this purpose 


| + 


was a bullock-cart. Over the axle-tree a post 
was erected, over the top of which a beam, 
about thirty-five feet in length, passed and 
moved up ma pin. The longer end of this 
beam extended over the bullocks; at the end 
of it was a square frame attached, adorned 
with young plantain-trees, in w hich two per- 
sons could stand. When the hooks were i: 
serted into the skin, the ropes attached to the 
hooks were lashed firmly to the top bar of th 
w the people to stand upon 
his being done, and we saw 





frame, so as to ¢ 
the lower bar 

the operation performed in several instances, 
the beam was raised upon its fulcrum, and the 
persons on the frame were elevated about 
twenty-five or thirty feet above the ground 
Each person was furnished with a dagger in 
one hand and a pocket-handkerchief in the 
other. The machines, to some of which were 
yoked six, eight, ten, or twelve bullocks, were 
now driven at full speed round the pagoda 
three times, while the deluded wretches were 
brandishing the dagger, and waving the hand- 
kerchief, occasionally resting their weight on 
the lower bar of the frame, but often suspend- 
ing their entire weight on the hooks. Some- 
times six or eight of these machines were 
driven round at the same time. On inquiring 
why the deluded beings submitted to this pu- 
nishment, some told us it was in fulfilment of 
vows made to the goddess; others, that they 
were hired by persons standing by, and received 
one or two rupees for their trouble. Among the 




















trees were stalls and booths, in which were | 
sold sweetmeats, victuals, trinkets, &c. Here 
were jugglers, beggars, and parties of plea- | 
sure; but very few took any notice of those | 
horrid scenes which most attracted our atten- | 
tion.'’—vol. ii. pp. 423, 424 | 
i 
> 
From the Englishman's Magazine 
FARE THEE WELL 
FareweE tt, dearest'!—fare thee well, 
May blessings with thee go, 
May sunshine stream upon thy path, 
And flow’rs around thee grow 
For thou wert kind when all the world 
From off my fortunes fell; 
Thou'st soothed with smiles my troubled heart ; 
Then dearest—Fare thee well' 


Farewell, dearest ! 
That o'er all hearts have shone, 

Now turn and throw their blessed power 
Like sunlight on thine own 

And may the joy which thou hast given 
For ever with thee dwell; 

Sweet thoughts, and pleasing dreams be thine, 
And dearest—Fare thee well 


may those smiles 


Farewell, dearest! still I stay 
And yet I know not why— 

To hear the magic of thy voice 
The murmur of thy sigh 

Once more thy lips are pressed to mine, 
Again I feel their spell; 

Give me once more that sunny smile, 
Then dearest—Fare thee well! 


—<j-— 


From the Winter's Wreath | 
THE DUEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
PENINSULA 
*‘ What would I do, were this to do agai 

In the course of a ramble a few summers 

past, I alighted at a small country inn on the 
north road, designing to sup and sleep there, | 

and proceed onwards by the mail, which, just 
at early dawn, changes horses at that lone | 
spot. I had fully reckoned on a still, tranquil, | 
but, to my vexation, a tra- 
veller was already enthroned in the great arm- 
chair of the small and only parlour: however 
| soon warmed towards my companion, and 
we had a great deal of very rational and in- 
The subject 


solitary evening ; 


teresting conversation together 
of Duelling being introduced, he not only 
spoke upon it with good feeling and good 
sense,—but related to me the following me- 
lancholy story, in words, and with a tone, 
which I shall not easily forget. This, how- 
ever, is the substance of what he told me 


| 
| 
| 


“1 made an excursion three years ago to 
Kettering, in Northamptonshire, for the ex- 
press purpose of visiting Broughton Hall ; 
and I passed a happy morning in its deserted | 
chambers. The furniture is in the fashion of 
other times: there are old pictures, and old 


portraits ; galleries hung with faded tapestry 
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—antique chairs with tall straight backs ; and 
the mild portraiture of Edward VI. on horse- 
back, looks out upon the stranger, command- 
ing, by its mere gentleness, all love and re- 
spect for his pious and blessed memory 
“There is great companionship in the very 
furniture of noble old mansions, which have 
had worthy occup2nts The beds in which 
the cushions 
the ‘big Ha 
Bible’ out of which their immortal spirits have 


they, of olden times, have slept 
on which they have kneeled 
drawn their daily nourishment, make a man 
think of things that have been 

“ While lost in such reveries, the spire of 


—and now are 


a village church attracted my wandering eyes 
I made my pleasant path to it, across the 
grounds which surrounded the Hall; pausing 
every moment, now to look down the long 
vista of interminable avenues; now to gaze 
upon the stately cedars, and cool myself on 
the margin of the fish ponds, over which they 
east their black and grateful shade ; and now 
to catch the general aspect of the more wild 
and tangled wood, across the glades of which, 
ever and anon, the deer slowly passed with an 
indolent tameness; while the greenery around 
glittered and glanced magically in the chang- 
ing lights of the sun . 
‘Thankful for the joys of mere existence 

thankful that I lived in this green world, I 
reached the rustic church-yard ; and observed 
that the small door, at the side of the chancel, 
stood open I took off my hat; and the little 
porch way looked so low and humble, that I 
bowed my head as I entered it, though taller 
men than I might have passed through it, and 
with helmet on, erect. The moment I enter- 
ed, a voice struck upon my ear, so mournful, 
but so mellow and sweet withal, that I stood 
breathless ; fearing to advance, but yet unwil- 
I listened, I could not but lis- 
The voice 


ling to retire 
ten: I was charmed to the spot 
was that of a man, and it was breathing forth 
an old hymn, in that measured recitation, 
which, without being song, is yet so mu- 
sical 

** Again I could not but listen to the sweet 
truth it conveyed. This exquisite hymn | 
have never seen in print, but doubtless it will 
be found among the writers of a better day 
than ours Montgomery is the only living 
poet who perhaps could breathe such another 


My life's a shade, my days 
Apace to death decline ; 
My Lord is life, he'll raise 
My flesh again, e’en mine— 
Sweet truth to me, 
I shall arise ; 
And with these eyes, 
My Saviour see. 
My peaceful grave shall keep 
My bones till that sweet day, 
I wake from my long sleep, 
And leave my bed of clay. 
Sweet truth to me, &c 
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My Lord his angels shall, 
Their 
1ose most welcome call, 


golden trumpets sound ; 


od 
= 





My grave shall be unbound ! 
Sweet truth to me, &c 
] times with tears 
I’m loth to di 
L e thou these fears 
with thee 1 high 
Sweet truth to me, &c 


What means my beating heart 
To be thus shy of death 


My life and I shant part, 


& 


Sweet truth to me, 

Then welcome harmless grave, 
By thee to 
My Lord 
Me ft 


heaven I'll go; 
his ae 
ym the flames below 
Sweet truth t 

] snaii arise 
And with these eyes, 
My Saviour 


see 


used, and | gently 


The voice ce walked 
saw a man of middle life leaning 
enclosed a very noble 


avains he rails woicn 


monument, and looking up at it steadily with 
eyes fu tears. I expressed a fear that I 
was intruding,—he turned and looked upon 


as if he would 


riance, 


read my f t whether it was my manner 
or my countenance that re-assured him, | 
know not, but he replied courteously and 
did not, as I feared he might have done, move 
away 


‘Upon this monument there is a group of 
Statuary representing the fates, the figures a 
little 
in the fema 
Clotho and 


larger than life (as it is commonly seen 
le form) and very finely imagined 


Atropos have a fearful sublimity of 


aspect The foot of Clotho is resting on a 
skull, and presses upon it firmly as on a foot- 
stool Her hair in thick braids sits close to 


A fillet 


ubout her head; the expression of 


the face, and meets beneath the chin 
is bound 
the « 

calm action she winds off the 
life By her side is Atrop 
figure and face the sculptor has thrown a rug- 
indifference Her 


loose, massive and snaky in its folds; 


ountenance is solemn and cold; with a 
thread of human 
ys, over whose whole 
ged and severe hair is 
—ina 
masculine and careless attitude, she holds the 
fatal scissors, ready to clip the thread of life ; 
impassive, merciless—though it should be 
twined with youth or 
or brightest hopes or best affections. Upon 
of Roubiliac 
for that of La- 
chesis is detached, the attitude unmeaning, the 


nor does it aid the 


love, or worth or fame. 


these two the 


seems to have exhausted itselt; 


figures genius 


countenance inexpressive ; 
fancy of the spectator 

I gazed for some time with intense inte 
rest, upon the horrid form of Atropos, while 
my was natural associa- 


mind busied by 


tions, with painful recollections, and gloomy 
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thoughts. I turned suddenly to the stranger, 


to break these dark reflections by the sound of 


my own voice: when the paleness of his face, 
and the dew upon his forehead alarmed m« 
about to faint I 


caught him by the arm, as he sank down upon 


with the fear that he was 


nis 


Knees ; 
eyes, upon the lashes of which tears quivered 
I did not 
could bear to look upon and speak to him 


dare disdain t 


and lifting up his face with closed 


he asked me if know him; and if | 


** The earth does not contain,’’ said 


single being, upon whom | 
or to whom I could not desire to speak 
but, to one, whom I found en- 


when I entered, and from 


look, 
with charity 
gaged as vou 


whose lips I heard the hymn you have just 


were, 


ended, I would speak at once as to a brother 
in the best of bonds * Alas! replied th 
stranger—but I am not a christian,—I am 
without that hope ; yet it is a mournful pas 
time to me to repeat that l ively song ld 
t often constantly it operates like a lulla 


by to my tossed mind; as a mere opiate: and 
while I listen to my own mournful voice, I an 
tranquillized, and pleased, and forget that | 


am—a murderer 


I was for a short m 
, as I looked upon his 
had fallen upon h 


I certainly started 
ment struck mute; til 
sad penitent form he 

ited him to rise, } 
the open air, that he might recover himself. | 
helped 


be a mere murderer 





and come 


knees—lI intre 
to raise him up, saying 
whatever you have done 
I look upon you more in pity than in ange 


+} 


Confession of your offence is a duty, it is t 


*you cann 


only reparation, which you can make to 


} To the violated law « 


broken laws of man 

a H you 
there is yet room for repentance 
led him out, and seated hi: 
on a tomb in the ‘No, he, ‘I 
‘ommon murderer—for it was mine ow 

friend 
law of Heaven was broken, those laws called 
ur were not! and | am free 


none : but 


He 


) ' 
rher Power make 


can 
slow 
ly rose, and I 


shade said 





familiar that I slew; and though th 


the laws of hon 
and have been these twenty years 


‘** Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth.’ 
** it was in 
‘“ Even 


I understand you,” I replied 
a Duel that you killed your friend 
so; he * you shall hear my stor) 
-if you man I shall 
your sorrow light by comparison; if you aré 


answered, 


are a sorrowful make 


happy, it will you with grave sac 
thoughts, which it may not harm you to en- 
tertain 


Arthur Hill 


friends ; 


acquaint 


and myself were school-fel 


lows we lived in the same county, 
within a few miles of each other; and our in 
timacy sprang up from our travelling to and 
fro to school in the same chaise : moreover, w¢ 
were of like age, like taste, and read in the 
same class; We were both younger sons, and 
though receiving a general education, were 


both designed for the army. Hil] in compli- 





















ance with his own choice, and I, because my 
mother was promised a commission for me, 
und desired it 

At sixteen we both received our appoint- 
ments, and I shall not forget, till I die, the 
glad and affectionate expression of Hill's 
countenance, when he brought me the Ga- 


zette. and I found that our commissions were 
j 


dated on the same day, and were in the same 


regiment 


[he corps to which we were attached was 
stationed at Sandown Fort, in the Isle of 
Wight—and we joined together in the early 


spring of 18— The friendship we had form 


ed at sehool strengthened every hour: and 
those officers who were our seniors in rank and 
e, never wanted some pleasant or kind word 


for us * The boys, we were called, as though 





there had been none other in the regiment or 
the world: “* my boys,’ said the commandant 
‘our boys,”’ said the officers: and the mer 
it it and the good pe ple ot the small 
town ill knew “ the boys,’’ who were 
genera gether—never far apart H 
us the handsomest youth in the rf 


though every way his inferior, | was n 


It was upon a hot sultry evening in the 
month of August, that a small group of t 


ng upon the sands near 





e Fort, and Hill and myself were of th 











ty Hill had got on a new foragi ( 
hich was very becoming to him, and I! \v 
Zz him upon his vanity irom 
rt 1, never was a youth more fre I 
ye \ I was in exuberant spirit | 
ily jokin but, others being present, per 
ups made the j inple nt to him H 
co re ind looked vi nd I th ht that 
e Ww i little out humour nd deserved to 
be shamed into a better temper Reck 
l1my trequent exper it sch i. ss ae 
sure that I should soon bring k his h 
some smile: accordingly I went banterir 
I s in a foolish mind—uttered many 
( es—and laughed all the while « vi 
Woe to light hearts—they still forerun 
ur fall At last finding my words had not 
produced the effect I intended, I caught him 
playfully about the waist, and lifting my hand 


to the back of his head, tipped off his cap, 
hich fell upon the sand. He released him 
self from my grasp petulantly, and stooping 
or his cap, bade me not do it again, in a man- 
ner rough, and as | thought, rude. I had 
never seen him in such a touchy mood before 
ch, if [had had one m 

ment’s reflection, would have made me stop 
my folly—for I well knew his fine disposition, 
| generous and loving nature; but | was 


—a circumstance, wh 





beside myself, I langhed louder than ever, 
stole again behind him, and again pushed off 
his cap. Whether it was the heat caused by 
stooping that wound up his anger, or some 
more mysterious impulse, | know not, but as 
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he raised himself his face was red, and his 
eyes shot fire ; and observing that he did not 
like practical jokes, he dared me to do the like 
igair The menace did not open my eyes 
though it was plain I was going too far, but it 
is not ple isant to me to be checked oy a 











threat before so many of the officers; and not 
dreaming of any thing beyond a trip up or a 
restle and a fall, such as we had often given 
each ther at school, I went up to him once 
re nd ked ff h cap again He did 
not stoop, but aiming a straight and violent 
I it my east, for which | was w holly 
inprepared, he knocked me down 
I was instantly picked up by a tall vulgar 
young man, who had lately joined the regi- 
ment by exchange, in consequence of some 
affair f honov in which he had been en- 
ged th his cap ind who was a ready 
t nis el his business,”’ said ie, 
ly » settled in one w ly, and the 
the bett 
I t my eyes round to look for Hill, h 
had « t up his cap and was walking away 
two brother ensigns follow- 
vhom I knew had a pair of 
t tt te W wh had 
ada and was not more 
t fteen, and to whom we had both beer 
to me, O Vernon,” said he, 
I make a up; itwasa I 
" \ t was « y play till he got 
ver that was your fault, I am sure 
ry u to say nothil boul 
t to keep { 1 tl Cc n¢ 
Ss 1 Vv the thought the a é 0y 
() t mad I ma 8 Wis m | mean 
! t of n vere with us r 
ri ec ma you DIOCK 
I m nok nis n sense nd 
rei that off rs were not scl boy 
To t that f the seven persons preserm 
there vy ut e peace-maker, and he 
‘ d! Hu e but gone to the Colonel or any 
of the senior officers—there would not have 
been wanting some worth and wisdom to stand 
tween l s’’ and their calamity As 
it was we wer th in the hands of wicked 
und re I e men,—both the dull and 
e slaves cruel custom 
My t frier went home with me to my 
I I d wrote a challenge, which I 
r pled irce g what I did He car 
ried it hi lf and was long away—how 
busy é } ves Guring that r he 
v make ! ogy methought, he will do 


any thing rather than meet me The mischie 

maker at last returned—he brought no note- 

a verbal consent to meet me. “I never saw 
the wretch, who had vo- 
inteered to be my second “ knock a man 
down, and then offer him an apology ! -why 
you would both be turned out of the service— 
he for offering, and you for accepting it.” “I 
would give my life,” I replied, “‘ to avoid this 
meeting if it were possible.” ‘“ Well,” said 
















































my second, “ itis not possible 
















































u may miss him 
said | 


not fire at him, or hurt a hair of his head for 


easy, perhaps 


I may miss him why I would 


the universe As to that,’’ replied my men- 
I ) 


or—* aim at him you must—you are the chal- 


lenger; you must not call out a man and make 


a fool of 


him, and a mockery of a duel: and 


expect a couple of gentlemen to stand looking 
on as seconds, at such a piece of chicken 
hearted childs play No—no—that will 


never do: I feel for you, my dear fellow, but 


q your honour is at stake. It isa sad annoy 
unce, but it can’t be helped—I am engaged 
yut to supper, and [ shall not go to bed all 
night. so I shall be with you in time Five 
s the hour—you need not worry about 


thing, I have got pist 
The heartless wretch left me iione 


bled—bewi red almost out of my senses 





I walked about my roon I sat down: I lay 
lown on my bed I was in a sad confusion 
of thought My brain was wearied with its 
vorking. I fi eep—I awoke at fou 

clock, and got ht ed and dress¢ 

yself My serva \ 1 I 1 roused 
tared at me, and asked if | wa inwe | 
said a little s Might he fetch the D 
tor then No 

The y comfort I i find make is 
1 the resolut it i \ e of th m = 
the niy prayer ‘ t yvuld reat . 
the fervent wish that | might manage it wel 

All's we that « ‘ said It self 

ve vall be fr s again at break tas if 

tn rh d happens } Arthu ves m ind 
I him, better thar 1 

It wanted some minutes to five, when my 
cious sec a arrived W in st sw ) 
ped inasilk handkerchief. We exchanged 
but a very tew words But as we walked to 
the ground, he s lunfeelingly this will not 
be a pistols for two cone for one, kind of a 


duel, but a very urmless one, I'll answer for 
t. my younker, so you need not look so pal 
hill as he spoke, and | 


My very blood ran chill as 


felt terrified 
_ Every crime 


Has. in the moment of its perpetration 


itsown avenging ange dark misgiv 

An ominous sinking at the inmost heart 

V . 1 5 ? } . ] It 
V e proceeded In silence to the sands t 


was a dull misty morning—Hill and his second 
were already there Hill's second joined 
mine. and they conferred a little together I 

yped that the duel might yet be averted; I 


longe d to run over to Hill where he was walk- 
ing up and down, about thirty yards from me, 
and to press him to my heart. The delay 
arose from Hill’s second not choosing that the 
meeting should actually take place till a Sur- 


geon was in readiness to give any succour 
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however it is 
a pleasant and safe duel for you, for after re- 
ceiving your shot, he'll of course fire in the 
air and make his apology; but go to the 
ground he must; and you need not be un- 


‘‘ Perhaps 


Duel. 





that might be needed. The ground was mea- 
sured, but they did not suffer us to take post 


| till they saw the assistant-surgeon about half 


| a mile off, walking towards us. My second 
hal so contrived matters, that this amiable 
Doctor should know nothing of the Duel, un- 
til the parties were going forth; and even 
then, had not informed him who were the 
principals 
As I found myself opposite the youth whom 
I best loved, with a pistol in my hand—my 


eyes swam, and I felt sick and giddy—all the 


presence of mind [ had was intent upon mak- 
ing sure to miss him I heard the words, 
‘ready,’ —** present I raised my pistol 


with a careful slowness, and (according to the 
rules, when I had gotten the aim I designed) 
I fired 
and despair, fell, as it were, upon me; and they 
for twenty 


In that moment guilt, remorse, age, 


have dwelt with me ever since 
ne years they have held me in their cruel 





My hope shuddered as my finger 
the fatal trigger: I ¢ 





ired not follow 


and I fainted upon the earth When I rec 

1 by the side of Ar- 
| upon the sand, and he had got my 
his—and he was looking at me kinder 


vered my senses, I was laic 
thur Hil 
hand in 
und sadder than I ever saw any body upon 
earth look. and in afew minutes, with a heavy 





sigh he died Poor Arthur—I killed him 
1 I have never been quite well since—not 

to say quite right That hymn you heard me 

| speak, was found in Arthur's desk copied 


his friends sent it 
to me, tw ears ago, to comfort me; and it 


does for the time—but I am very miserable, 


I saw plainly that his reason had been never 
perfectly restored but I strove to console 
n that there is for 
such a sorrow, or for any other; and I pray 
ed for him, and walked with him about half a 


nile, to a house where he lived 


with his ur 
cle, a country gentleman of small! property 
who told me that h 
the park of Boughton, its neighbouring vil 


lages, quite unmolested and harmless. That 


nephew ranged about 


he seldom spoke to any one, and that he was 
| much surprised at his having related to me the 
| story of his melanch ily ; but that it was quite 
| true He had left the army instantly, and had 
never been able to settle his mind to any thing 
since ; but was very devout, and very humble 


} 


and lowly And nothing never gave him so 





much comfort as to meet and talk with Chris- 
But he had 
views as concerning himself that were very 
gloomy, and which no one had been able to 


tians, when he felt well enough 


diss pate 

This was the traveller's story. I will not 
anticipate the reflections it cannot fail to 
waken 


| 
| 


























From the Athen@um 
PROFESSOR WILSON 


Proressox Witson has written many fine 
works; the chief are the “ Isle of Palms’’ and 
the “‘ City of the Plague but excellent as 
many parts of those poems undoubtedly are, 
we see him even to greater advantage in some 


of his lesser piece ind more parti ulariy in 





those splendid prose compositions, some 


which are avowedly his, and others privately 


acknowledged He is, in all, distinguished 

r a varied richness of imagination, great 
depth of feeling, and an universal ympathy 
with whatever is lofty and noble His transi- 
tions are oft 


en surprisingly fine, and his situa- 


tions are only such as appear to the eye of a 





poet who sees all through nature His lan 
ghage is manly and elevated, and of such af. 
fluence that he has never to gr pe or wait for 
a word; and he i say with Burns when i- 
spired with a ul spirit than nature s, t t 
when the fit wa ! words came “ rattling in 
r rank or with an older bard of the san 
l n, “I é eet my nu it flow 
ind slide te We er 
r City of t I 1 to be ‘ ¢ 
est an i yr poe n r lan 
guage page 8 page r st 1 surpassing 
try as may re Cc pared in imagit 
wer, and in tende ess and path 
vith the vers fa breathing bar H 
Isle of Pa s verhaps richer in his vn 
peculiar way 14 is besides a vision of exqu 
site beauty 4 love it less than we d 
s melan poem, be use | more 
the far with less « natu His 
Edith and Nora s one | those fairy tales 
h the professor ice promise da volun 
ind forgot that we expected it Should 
of our rea rs iagine that the fairies i 
Wilson are t ‘ iry creatures who figurs 
1 r stories of t East the iN \ ttl i 
t poet H as taken up the poeti Fairy 
I of Scotland, and completed the chara 
ter from a thou traditions: with what ele 
gance has he end ithem outwardly—with 
what grace has he adorned them inwardly 
iat pleasant tasks has he assigned them, a1 


hat inspiration has he infused into their con 
versation! Another favourite poem of ours 
is his “ Address t Wild Deer for bound 
ng elasticity of language, hurrying thoughts, 


and crowding images, it has no equal We 

ist, however, confess, that we meet with 
whole pages in his prose compositions more 
happily expressed and more poetically con 
eived than most of his regular poetry. He is 





there marching free from the fetters of rhyme 
he makes no sacrifice to quantity-—his 
thoughts clothe themselves without any effort 
na natural and peculiar language, and he 
has neither the fear of his own fame nor that 
of criticism before him 
Yet, with all the high qualities which we 
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have assigned him, and though he has impress- 
ec a great reverence for his genius on the 
world, we are not sure that he will ever be a 


very popular poet We know of no man who 


has grander elements of genius in his nature 





who has more inspiration in his works, or 
more surely feels and more dauntlessiy 
expresses his sense of the merits of other 
poetic minds: what wants he, then, of perfec- 
{ to en e him to stan ke Fingal, on his 
own hill, and be the object of national ap 
1se€ W thi lim =toc ex lusive \ poe 
t he has t tt ol met 1d manners 
i pa ns a I of the iven oO 
‘ mon ie d ! efore requires perusal 
I minds of high poet t peral t Che 
proper busin f1 s man Che 
nost of re r na ¢ ny 
s who gru s art y hole in Ww 
irsu ind ¢ e no} e tor Vv it is high 
ed, he ( I ftily poetical, than they 
ra rmon r a \ procian t n 
Nevertheless, t ‘ » desire fame, mu 
\descer ture of what Col 
bett « ed tha v ut ) t, th rut 
and for 8 ves t ive y 0 
that we t se poe vho mix 
the H ‘ n tipple l p es That 
W r ( LbDie {ma this popular mix 
i doubt: see h 
t mm | i hum rn ea 
} holt ries of papers imputed 
t , t most r le of all t gs 
[ Nocte We reme er one 
r \ t by s 1 1 us 
conter f De Q uf redolent 
th op », ar r y the Ettrick Shep 
ere dM it most exquisite poetry 
aoe the dr { Ke the Sie i aiscourse 
I sens t mespires his 
p Lic COr ! 
It much injustice t the 
! F ‘ W if ¥ ted t peak of his 
I t rses ( s them criticisms 
poetr ' chi ithen ador ad 
i NI ivazine \ ire t s rue 
r ! casi l r not a little rl pst 
dica etime but the true savour of the 
this » th l ther s finitely more of a 
tru lee ng tor poetry, and a juster discern 
} t } j es th 1 can be p nted 
out ill those clever, smart, skim-the-stream 
d tions, which constitute the fame of 
ir The Lor Advocate, indeed, has 
nothing of the poet about him: his soul is in- 
sensible to those heroic moods and grand as 


rations which belong to Wilson: he has 
ruled the state of Poesie too long, and left his 
subjects in fetters. Not so the Professor 
he claims for poetry a wider range, and a 
more universal empire: he distinguishes be- 
tween those who have only the language of 
the Muse, and those inspired with her senti 
ment: he perceives that some write from the 
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To a Butterfly near a Tomb.—The White and the Black Veit. 





pulse < dleness a educ n—others fron Forget Me No 
rom that ature, a . eover, that ge THE WHITE AND THE BLACK VEIL 
ex ] \ ] t W rs nor 
BY T. M. MUSGRAVE, ESQ 
ri ir I ty I n, in 
he ns P times dav lu merit of « ventual seclusion must 
t " ’ t t part est the motive which induces. the 
' t | at re . n the wor If a con- 
t I | crit . { v r $ i yium, into 
W t ‘ ( 8 and xieties of lite 
" t j Re ’ A 1dmis 1, it is on 
| ' 7 he1 a reiuge tor the t 1, not a sanctuary tor 
: ‘ ut I fly nm tne hended evil 
xistence to the retirement of the cloiste 
—s 3 rathe yrehensible than meritorious. But, 
ne it the truly |; is resolved to aban 
r to dey e themselves 
tire Croc ld presume to ques 
OA l tFLY NEAR A TOMB ¢] f the ; a 
. , t w e uncharitable, in numerous in- 
. ‘ flue of this pure 
; duty Abhorring tl 
} . oan 
, I i 1e |} irity « 
s i h in 
‘ i rh ire wo 
, . rid. that 
y iu n th the 
’ 
i ! ) t had bet 
‘ I ‘ escaped 
‘ e tow ‘ 
. t But they have t 
lw vn 1 the passions 
( L , t nd ve t | ian ha ess haves 
| ’ fou habitat \ ed. i rt. by 
t i ih p i n, in 
‘ . t ad, 1 ind a 
Of Lo ( i too fi itly de 
4 1 eont ea ‘ vy of 
; ] ? tT e ' r > 
Vi I y ) id i gratif« 
; . = " 
. . a = D> ir N ivys aan 
< ld of t S } rd and i ! i i t is fly plica 
On ! i I 1 thes to st ° on to a 
: ited « nt é , without prohibiting 
at t > itor 4 ile rse th social life Th s 
j yu | ? t home 
- " , : eal =o tt isure, the cause why 
t spirit ve exter world enters into 
l'o fy { ‘ 7 Hop th iv ne rms within its walls a 
» wor ts ow! ‘ modified by 
qr thy n t i t ner U iracter of the monastic order 
ve . am doe 4 ’ fe — and the particular character of each indivi 
a : J “ , : > : “ = dual, the 1 ess p 1s that prevail with- 
. yut, disturb the serenity that should reign 
Yet, ere I turned f that silent place within 
Or ceased from watching thy joyous race, The introduction and influence of these 
Thou, even Thou , Be wing unholy dispositions are more restricted where 
Didst watt v $3 Of bright tuing the discipline of the order requires more se- 
Thou, that dost image the freed soul's birth, clusion The perpetual occupation of the 
And its flight away o'er the mists of earth. mind, in the constantly recurring discharge 
Oh! fitly Thou shinest mid flowers that rise of religious offices, leaves it less exposed to 
Round the dark chamber where Genius lies the varying and disturbing excitement of se- 


cular concerns. Little can arise to disturb 


a the soul : withdraw it from the contempla- 




















al 
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tion of things eternal, in comparison with | memoranda comr 
which all sublunary matters appear as nothing | sion, « 

—as dust cast into the balance Here, with- t 
out doubt, frailty and infirmity- -from which | n 
there is no perfect exemption—interrupt at | the ! 
times the erenit piritual 1d traterna se 
intercourse it ti sh is cast up t On N 
is ce a tran t< SWwiitly iss i 
es, al the rere « e sanctuary is \ 
soon calm and brigh iin b 
Still less of human pass 1. intrudes itse¢ 
int those institutions, which bet ie the t e@ « 
timate retreat of the temale religionist ) f 
vious reasons imposet 1 nuns, at ti ti Ss ( 
1 str ter sys } ” re Liat I They t r 
neoke ly m seclude » the + Mi 
r eas P to se iflu r 
ence lhe sire res ution 1 P 
t of pleasure illy fades a é 
in p 1 as ne 1d s SSt 
ciations supply t D ot va t I'he 
it to the former friv 
er sensibility of t : ses th 
t T t = 
¢ j of { 
| T } c 
f s | ¥ . ‘ y 
’ 1s I u 
the \rop ts é esteem 
then ntrated e fee 
i ut I this stat t 
’ t 5 t t t | 
If the e th i tific t 
" : f C dev . ‘ 
chosen and \ 
its ife thus passed ( 
in< issure n es 
wi i uc t t © ¢ aa y 
yndemned Is s é I ‘ 
its ) be 1 wit a 
sphere t | t = l 
would be the ré F F ‘ 
t ure heart t ecrat t lives 
to Heaven t e tl 
? ; rous ¢ 3 - bou I 
», Dethelie « - oan 
th who fess t earts , 3 
too ften unprepare tf 
me ers tI conventu ler t ‘ é 
ure tte« 
These cursory reflect S ep ‘ 
themse ives to mvii r 
membrance a cere f initiation at which 
| was present, shor ifter my arriv n Li 
bon, in the year 1816 I had the n oppor f 
tunity « see r five teresting f s tie t 
tives, too. of m wn cou y tal 1e W 
veil. upon entering on t r nov ute ‘ i es is 
in the following year, I saw the same nuns ess 
| assume the black vei As the « ipletion of | | vw r 
the two ceremonies. in which the profession her { } 
is made by the same individual, has, I believe, | no elevatior 
been seldom described, I shall endeavour, | | ed A me 
with the assistance of a few hastily written | mained a me! 


in seclusion 


paper on eac h o¢ 


to narrate what passed 


tiat 1 and at that 
1 between them ar 
fat . was inte 
i sina 
i y 
. I DY 
Thi c | 
i to, € e 
t 1 


| 
i 
e} 
i 
} ‘ e\ 
wit 
I i § 
< 
I ‘ 
s ht to shar 
t be »! mistress 
devotedness she gain 
t s to which sh 
vi en t ert y sh r 
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city of a | 


offices in the 


of labour than 


ry sister she was admitted, and her 
convent would 


devotion 
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same language, but without being chanted or 
be rather those | sung 


Yet who could wit Preparation was then made for exchanging 

















ness without emotion such an example of | the vain ornaments of worldly attire for the 
warm and affectionate attachment? Her home, | grave and simple garb of the convent. The 
h r tions, her friends, her liberty all she new garments were consecrated and sprinkled 
acr » be insepara united with her, | with holy water. The flowers which adorned 
wh it , lage o yn, might wel their heads were cast upon the ground, and 
be ca the mis heart What | their graceful tresses unsparingly sacrificed 
virt ere con ned to exert them Their robes were exchanged for a plain white 
Se ‘ 1 the na \ precincts of a nun garment, and a white veil was placed upor 
ne W hat ex } rth and excellence, | the head During this transformation eac 
had th st s ife and th the novices knelt in succes n, and a Por 
ex I 1 developer t rese priest read, in t bardDarous tone 
t é f lis simple , ccent, several short prayers in Latin 
ed i i i ) ed Th hum } 1 seemed to be app yriated to the as 
10 at . eed s 1 of each part of t conventu 
, . It w ether . uttire : 
f it its When the whole of them were thus habit 
t t ’ eve lin the sober garb of t terhood—when 
t i ud thus thrown of vestments whic 
\ ! " 38 n t i till then appeared t k them with socia 
i, to t ‘ l neit and re ve t? benedictior 
r" conclu " tl est Phe lady ess afterward 
t i ~ nuns | l i em, and they { re Ww 
| ik ( W Beir nform that t vould be permit 
ale t 1 notl partment separated v 
t . Sut re ne £ é 1 that into which the spectators 
VM " be iitted, we enter the room, and 
. " f St. Luke, x . ufterw s tl es appeared, t 
42 H " t 3 ! r with the la | nd seated them 
! I é t s sin a semiucir ne the | irred c ) 
) ‘ ithe I cat i between t vo chambers i 
: to strip t rel { mpre s y which they were 
: rf ssu a the f that they had that 
( 1 Vv { vy over the vanities ol 
yn } ve to each of them an expres 
' cou ance which it ited that a 
" thin the breast was und serene. Every 
r ea tn sn , : I , t sul re ssed N , 
I nif rs sd t etray a lurking aspiratio: 
t t wor h yiness The tumultuous 
eC i I git S le ] eer had subsided 
: tion t t « nd the ne world into 
i xiety ind \ 1 they had gained admission closed upon 
“A ess Dp Phe t 1 the « ind sinful world which they had 
tt vould 1 longer «¢ tec to them through the por 
t th it t é t eX tails a prospect of those cele 
ses : succes tial re ms, where dwell in endless bliss the 
r mort ume y D spirits the just 
r re t 3 for $ Several of the visiters congratulated ther 
il bliss on the accomplishment of this first step t 
An " ‘ é é s their final solemn separation from the 
c to « th es ‘ world. My congratulations were limited to a 
ment, in La * the us ties and « sincere wish that they might be happy; but 
wat 3 ‘ they \ i be required tot yrehensive that they might not be so, | 
f to v it certain intervy they é d not help expressing to one of the prin 
ther « ited sponses in the same t cipal lay attendants of the convent an earnest 
ruage The first, w uppeared to be the hope that, before the period of the noviciate 
»ides vanted her res ses, in atremulous should expire, they would all of them change 
but expressive voice. The tones of her com their determination. “‘ Why so?’’ inquired 
panions were more firm and more musical. this portly dame, who appeared to have had 
When it came to the turn of the hamble, but her full share of the good things of this world, 
faithful, friend and attendant, the bead-roll unstinted by the mortifications of conventual 
of her religious duties was read to her in penance. ‘“ They will,’ she added, “‘ be very 


sh, and her responses were given in the 


happy My reply was simply to the effect, 
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that these novices were made to live in the | single compassionate sigh escaped from tl 
world and not in seclusion; that tl 





»y might | bosom of the fair; the scene was viewed as 























otherwise become useful and orac eful mem- mere spec tacie Db le greater! part not Dy 
bers of society, instead of being withdrawn | I hepe) of those who witnessed it, and a : 
from their proper spher peared to | dered a simple ceremo! , 
If my scanty knowledge of the Portuguese to which |! ) nt « sequences wot ; 
language had not checked the current of my be attache : rently not once 
expostul ition, | might probably have been membered that t portal « the convent w 
tempted indisereetly to illustrate the pains of vibrating on it nges, and that in one sl i 
seclusion and the sweets of liberty by a per- | hour it would ¢ I the nuns, perha; 
sonal allusion to my fair disputant ; for ever ' 
could not have denied that her election fully Refreshments were ¢ red to the specta +, 
corresp nded with my view of the preferable tors, and, alte sort interval they wit - 
‘ Ce Her vigils had not dim red the | drew, leaving | r destiny, to which they 
vivid lustre of her spar ng black eyes; her | appeared t y re ed, the p 
4 
slinence fh ne r npaire t ir { nt 1 n ne for the 
her he 1 I eral vi‘ lin the ¢ t L scen is 
< ucter seemed to ¢ ta pertec ‘ r t He | i > Dp é on 
t that s nn < whi cau impr $ W I ice n ! 
dey t ft t V 31 t I t wh 
r i \ rave AK Ee t on t 
choice, this t I t th mn I 
t certal v nun 
rf reclus On tl 9 ' é Isl7, a year a 
ousiy il § tw aays i 8 entered on the 
ke the ve I ite, this ermination 
rood-te é i vy act i) mel ry e ¢ 
Lhe I K VWé 
ed, the re At this | ‘ ‘ y all 
be adoy 8 persons When t 
it 18 Sca I y i ( 
yao rous act to quarrel with so p sa ater ! , 
resoluti The busy world can spare the iin ( é r ecclesi 
devotes nd the ¢ e can equally s forme I t chie alta 
the busy rid, ar ill that train of idle grat cede t 
I tions which iostly blend with is ( ti 
port 1 real happiness 1 large share of oT t r I t th 
c etil gret Still, however, the cloiste stati i { I t 
s parate n tive ilé none bu I . 4 nul I La 
those wv in heart and soul are wholly dé é i s king h 
y ted t the purest mece 3 of sp tless piety text if tl ' or t he I Psaly 
and it the fear that the thoughts may re * Whoso doeth tl t s si never fall 
vert t cenes less sanctified, and that they He alluded to t r discourse wh , 
y be perturbed by unay tiling lon rings tor he addressed to t m v 1 they entered 
1 return to social life, that excites a painful | their probationary init I congratulated 
distrust in the steady continuance of the reso- | them on the successf trial which had bee 
lution, to live as it were entombed wit 1 | made of the const of t r religious res 
convent’'s walls lution—pointe it e crifices they wet 
But. to revert to the ceremony itself t called upon to make. and the austerity they 
was not conducted with the solemnity w : were requ i to pr t n the vigilant di 
the occasion. ought to | The | charge of their conventual obligations; th 
English priest who read tl evi- | error that prevails, that life of re 
dently « usionally affected ; but his discourse | seclusion is a life « lolence; the : 
vas common-place and unimpressive. The | ness they w l enjoy u sturbed 
Portuguese priest, who performed the yst | temptations w h assail the virtuous, and 
portant part of the cerem my, a rquitted destroy tl felicity of those who are engaged 
himself in a most slovenly manner, and with- n the occupations of a worldly life; the hig! 
it a single trait, or the ghtest emotion, of | destiny which awaited t r marriage with 
sympathy with the poor novices. Truth com- | the Church, and their mystic union with 
pels me to add, that some of the spectators of | Christ, by ¥ m they were about to be es 
their own sex, of what country I shall not | poused; and, finally, the ultimate reward : 


mention, manifested no further interest on | which was to crown their abandonment of 
this occasion, than if they had simply been | this world, in order to fit themselves for the 
present at one of the ordinary ceremonies of | enjoyment of eternal happiness in the next 


the Catholic church. Nota single tear dim- | After the termination of this discourse, the 


med the lustre of the eye of beauty—not a | nuns proceeded to profess 
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The act of profession was drawn up in 


Latin, and occupied part of a folio sheet of 


paper, or parchment, with the first letter illu- 
minated. Certain were then put 
by an Italian priest, to which the act of pro- 


The purport 


questions 


fession contained the answers 


of the questions was to ascertain, whether the 
determination of the nuns to seclude them- 
selves from the world was the effect of con- 
straint, or had been produced by grief, disap- 


pointment, disgust, or an intention to elude 


the payment of just debts. The answers to 


these declared, that they were in- 


but only 


quest ms 


fluenced by none of these motives, 


by a deep sense of religion and the love of 
Christ 

The ban was then shown them, and 
they were exhorted to imitate the patience 
and poverty of Christ 1 the humility and 
purity of the Virgin lo this they replied, 
that they freely ren d the world to de- 
vote themselves en ly to God; and they 
ma 1 solemn vow < iastity, and pledged 
themseives to ve strict servance of the 
regulations of the convent, and in conformity 
to the rules of St. Augustin and St. Bridget 
This part of the ceremony being concluded, a 
ring 3s Dy the priest, and sprinkled 


1 holy water, was given to each of the 


ins, in token of their mystic marriage with 
t Church 

The mass, accompanied with solemn music, 
then proceeded; and, after the elevation of 
the host, each of the nuns received from the 
officiating priest a consecrated wafer, with 
t sacramental intimation that it was the 
real dy of Christ 

Che W el was t 1 ex unged for the 
Black Veil, each having received the priest's 
b diction, and hav een sprinkled with 
holy water tach veil was surmounted by a 


small white crown, witl crimson signs or 


bezants, similar to those on the royal arms of 
wounds 


Portugal, in commemoration of the 


of Christ Before the seat on which they 
sat was a small funeral bier decorated with 
fl »wers 

The nuns were then required to prostrate 


themselves n the floor of the chapel, and a 


black pall was spread over them, thus coun- 


uth by this emblematic represen- 


terfeiting de 


tation of their being thenceforth dead to the 
world 

During this figurative act of solemn renun- 
ciation, some other nuns who had participated 
in the ceremony, and who only a few days 
had c 


tone of recitation chanted the “ 


before yamenced their noviciate, in a 
Ora pro nobis,”’ 
a form of invocation addressed to a large pro- 
portion of the saints in the Romish calendar; 
but, before its conclusion, a white-veiled nun 
entered the chamber with a basket of flowers. 
and sprinkled them over the prostrate sisters, 
who still remained 
The bier was then taken away, the pall re- 


moved, and the professed arose from the floor. 


beneath the gloomy pall 





The hanner before described was brought into 
the chapel where the act of profession was 
celebrated, and in solemn processional order 
they slowly withdrew, singing the Psalm that 
is usually chanted in Lisbon when the sacra- 
ment is publicly carried in procession. To 
me this sacred music sounded like a dirge, 
not for the lamented dead, but for the regret- 
ted living, who thus voluntarily retired from 
the world and consigned themselves to a tomb. 
The black curtain of the grille then descended 
like a funeral pall, and closed upon the poor 


nuns—for ever 
—s 
I Friends ‘s Offering 
THE LILY 
4 essed to a Young Lady on ber entrance into life 


RY JAMES MONTGOMERY 
Frower of light! forget thy birth, 
Daughter of the sordid earth 
Lift the beauty of thine eye 
To the blue etherial sky ’ 
While thy graceful buds unfold 
Silver pet ils starred with gold, 
Let the bee among thy bells 
Rifle their ambrosial cells, 
And the nimble pinioned air 
Waft thy breath to heaven, like prayer; 


Cloud and sun alternate shed 





Gloom or gi 
Morn impearl thy leaves with dews, 


wry round thy head 


Evening lend them rosy hues, 

Morn with snow-white splendour bless 
Night with glow-worm jewels dress; 
Thus fulfil thy summer-day, 

Spring and flourish and de Ly 

Live a life of fragrance—then 

r—to rise again, 

vale 

ome back the nightingale 





hy sisters of the 


So may she whose name I write, 
Be herself a flower of light, 
Live a life of innocence, 

] transported hence 

To that Garden in the skies, 
Where the Lil 


} 
iy never cies 


Jie.—to be 


_ 
From the Meathly Review 
HISTORY OF THE NORTHMEN.* 


Ar a period when all the governments of 
Continental Europe seem destined to undergo 
very alterations—alterations so 
much feared, and so certainly expected by the 
crowned heads, that many of them are said to 
be already engaged in laying up stores of gold, 


| } 
considerable 


as a provision in case of abdication and exile 
—it becomes a subject of more than ordinary 


* Ilistory of the Northmen, or Danes and Nor- 
mans, from the earliest times to the c mquest of 
England by William of Normandy. By Heory 
Wheaton, H morary Member of the Scandinavian 
and Ieclandie Literary Societies at Copenhages 


Svo. pp. 367. London: Murray. 1831. 
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interest to inquire into the origin of the great 
communities which constitute the nations ex- 
isting in that favoured region of the globe, to 
trace their ancient laws and customs, their his- 
tory by land and sea, their literature, their re- 
ligion, and, as far as possible, the peculiarities 


of character by which they are distinguished 
The examination of such topies as these will 
enable us to understand and to combat all those 
classes of interested objections to the amelio- 
ration of society, which are founded upon the 
established order of things, which treat every 
proposition for amendment as an innovation, 
having nothing in common with what is called 
the genius of the people, and as calculated 
only to produce anarchy and ruin. We shall 
possibly be thus prepared to contend, that the 
real innovators are those who maintain the 
monarchical principle to its fullest extent, and 
the train of heavy imposts, of oppressive laws, 
of bands of secret spies, and of countless sti- 
pendiary armies, by which it is upheld. We 
shall, perhaps, discover, that the true genius 
of the people of Europe is intimately allied 
with liberty, was early accustomed to its 
blessings, and moulded by institutions ex- 
pressly formed for its preservation, and that it 
is in those nations only which have degene- 
rated from their ancestors, that usages incon- 
sistent with freedom have ever found a per- 
manent footing 

The spirit of the north was noble, original, 
and bold in all things Without going too re- 
motely into the divisions of the different tribes 
by which it was inhabited before the Christian 
era, we may appeal with just pride to the au- 
thentic accounts which are given of them, 
under the general title of Scandinavians; of 
the formidable valour with which they con- 
tended against the Roman empire in its proud- 
est days, checked its progress, and ultimately 
overturned its power Reputed to have been 
all descended from the same stock, they form- 
ed, in fact, but one people as to their laws, 
customs, language, manners, and institutions 
** No other nation, says Tacitus, speaking of 
one of these tribes, the Cimbri, “has so often 
given us cause to dread their arms: not the 
Samnites, nor Carthaginians, nor Spaniards 
and Gauls, nor even the Parthians; for the 
despotic energy of the Arsacide is less to be 
dreaded, than the German arm nerved by free- 
dom The Scandinavians founded the em- 
pire of Russia; joined by some 
tribes, they subdued England after it was 
abandoned by its Roman masters; they ex- 
plored the Baltic sea, and roamed boldly over 
the great northern and western ocean, with- 
out chart or compass ; discovered the Orcades 
and Faroer isles, and the country subsequent- 
ly called Iceland, from the dreary aspect 
which its rugged mountains, covered with 
eternal ice and snows, presented to the eye 
They moreover discovered Greenland, and are 
even said to have sent out an expedition in 
the early part of the eleventh century, that 


Teutonic 
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not only landed on the coast of America, but 
planted a colony there, which, however, per- 


ished so speedily, that scarcely any traces of 


its existence remained, to establish the claim 
of the Scandinavians to the honour of being 
the first Europeans who penetrated to the 
shores of the New World 

The history of the settlement of Iceland by 
the Norwegians, affords a pretty good illustra- 
tion of the manner in which these early socie- 
ties were formed and organized, and of the 
institutions by which they were governed 
Among the petty chieftains who ruled sepa- 
rate clans in the northern parts of Norway, 
was one named Rolf, who, besides being the 
patriarch of his people, was also the pontiff of 
religion, in which capacity he presided in the 
great temple of Thor, the national deity of 
Norway, and was distinguished by the great 
length of his beard He happened to incur 
the anger of a neighbouring monarch, by giv 
ing an asylum to an individual with whom 


that sovereign, named Harald, was at enmity, 


in consequence of which Harald held an as 


size, or Thing,” as it was called, a kind of su- 


preme court or assembly, and proclaimed Rolf 


an outlaw, unless he surrendered within a 


limited period. Thus we perceive, that at a 
very early period, that is to say about the com 
mencement of the ninth century, the power of 


the sovereign in Norway was not exercised 


without the sanction of an assembly of some 
description Rolf, upon receiving notice of 
these proceedings, found that it might be dan- 
gerous to contend with Harald, and consulting 
the oracle of his god, he was determined by 
its advice to migrate to Iceland, carrying with 
ige of Thor, but also the 


it was placed, as W ell as 


| him not only the 
throne upon which 


the earth upon whieh the throne stood, and 
v I 
He took 


the greater part of the wooden work of the 
temple by which it was surrounded 
also with him his household goods, his slaves, 


and all his friends who volun- 
He took formal 


and his family, 
teered to accompany him 
possession of that part of the coast upon which 
he landed, in the ancient accustomed manner, 
‘by walking with a burning firebrand in his 
hand, round the lands he intended to occupy 
and marking the boundaries by setting fire to 
He then erected a large dwelling 
house, and a temple, near which the assize, 


or Herjar-thing of the infant community was 


the grass 


held in the open air, the place in which the 
popular assembly met being considered as sa- 


The an- 


cred as the scite of the temple itself. 


cient sages and other records from which this 


account is taken, mention the manner in 
| which oaths were administered to juries as 





*«* Thing signifies in the ancient language of 





and Alls-herjar-thing, the general convention of 
chiefs, nobles, or lords. The Diet of Norway is 
ealled to this dav the Sto -thing, a great Assem. 
| bly.” —Wuraton. 
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well as to witnesses, the former having been 
ulready, apparently, a well known institution 
connected with the administration of justice 
Thus we may observe, that the form of go 
vernment prevailing amongst these littie com- 


pontifical, 


munitic was at once patriarchal, | 


and popu 


In process of time these emigrants were fol- 


ywed by others, and the habitable parts of 


Iceland, were occupied by settlers from Nor- 


way, who brought with them the civil and re- 

ligious institutions of their native country 
g 

? : ; ] 
Besides their own immediate families and 


siaves, the chiettains brought with thema nu 


merous retinue of tollowers, who were ina 


great degree their dependants, or, as the 
Scotch would say, their clansmen, who, though 
elevatec ibove the class of slaves, by being 
ssessed of personai freedom and property, 
y the ss ~oKed » to their chieitains as 
their protec rs, the judges of their controver 
#1es8 in peace nda their leaders in war Che 
xpense of migratory expeditions falling 
’ milly upon t se 1eac ey natur 
ippropriated to themselves vy « 
heatio th new iands ¢ nich they t N 
yssession id these they afterwards gra l 
} » the f ywers, upo! e payment 
I 1 re s ! erved tf t 1 é n Y 
ies ne s port r i n But ar i 
r i sma " ’ ities ¢ kt , ’ riat 
ear ¢€ 1 of r thout tr 1ent conflicts 
tha e pr tive of mutual 11 \ hen 
y « i ited f the better government 
and rmony of the whol common legis 
was pointed e ind was divided 
I larters, In each of Which Was esta- 
i et magistrate, who was chosen Dy 
t y ‘ rt pe | ‘ in add 
t funct of « i ma cy, per 
! t ) c offices of religion These 
! P| le says Mr W were 
avain vided into smaller district i which 
| the freemen possessed of anded property 
y ‘ it! pud issem rhe great 
na ser y, or assiz f the island, at 
Vv { . ree } ers if it it to p rti 
vat yy themselves or their delegates, was 
‘ ind w ed the 4/-thing 
It bore a strong res ur.ce to our Witenage 
te to t Fields of Mar und May 
r itive Franks ur continued 
rht centuries, on a level plain 
r the lake of Thing-valle, whence it was 
donly afew years ago In fact, tne 
I nent of Iceland was strict! ; republican 
enturies, and even after its civil dis- 
were quelled by the establishment of 
iv. The great body i the peopie 
ver reduced to the conditien of serfs 
Ch urished a proud spirit of personal in 
ependence, which, if partaking of the barba 


rous character of the age, became the parent 

ndventurous enterprise, at first in brilliant 
ats of arms, and afterwards in those arts 
which embellish human life 


The general assemblies were convened by 
the chosen Lagmann, or Law-giver, who pre- 
sided over their meetings, who prepared the 
laws for their adoption, and exercised great 
power. So important was this office amongst 
the Icelanders, that they computed time from 
the periods during which it was held by differ 
ent individuals, the anniversary of their elec- 
tions serving as distinct epochs in the annals 
ol the nation 

The Icelanders did not adopt the Christian 
religion until about the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, soon after which they abolished the trial 


»y battle, a mode of procedure recognised b' 
the early laws of all the northen nation 
which, with this exception, were full of the 
spirit of litigation and subtlety, to be found ge 
nerally marking the Norman character The 
] 


nous chieftain Egi furnishes 





us with a curious and picturesque account « 


civil tri ul in Norw y, respecting an inher 
I 7 


tar which he claimed 
‘Soon after the battle of Brunanburg, (934 
ich E had aided King Athelstane wit! 


1 band of Vikingar, and other northern adven 
turers, his wife's father died in Norway, and his 


brother-in-law, Bergaumund, took possession ¢ 








entire inheritance, of which Egill claimed 
art, in right of his wife, which circumstanc: 
d Egill to mak« voyage from Icelan 
to the parent yuntry Or s arrival in Nor 
way, he brought a suit ag st Bergaumun: 
who wv tected by the interest of King Erik 
ih Gunilhda. The suit was tried 
at the thing assizes. where the parties ap 
peared ttended by numerous bands of follow- 
‘ , ends. In the midst of a large field a 
ring was stretched out, with hazel twigs bound 
together with a cord, calied a sac red band (7 


( , Within this circle sat the judges, twel v« 


it st I rdely e. twelve fro 
Ss y lke nd twelve from Horda-fylke 
these three dist ts be y thus united nto what 
Ma ‘ ec e cir t for the administr 
n of justic The pleadings commenced 


due form, and Bergaumund asserted that Egill's 








wife could not, as the child of a slave, inherit 
the property in question. But Egill’s frien 
Arinbieern, maintained, with twelve witness« 
or compurgators, that she was of ingenuous 
s th s wv bout to pr 
um tence Queen G hda, the ol 
‘ of I g the ilt might be { 
vourable t nstigat 1an to « 
the nod « | be w . the = were br 
ken up in confu r The ! rill defies 
his adversary to single combat in a desert isle 
holmganga) in order to decide their controver 
sy by battle, and denounced vengeance against 
all who should interfere King Erik was sore 
incensed ut as nobody, not even the king 
und j champions, were allowed to come arm 
ed to the assize Egill made his es ape to the 
sea share. Here his faithful friend Arinbicrn 
informed him that he was declared an outlaw 


in all Norway, aud presented him with a bark 
and thirty yn to pass the seas. But FE 
could not forego 
son, and returned to 
ed until he found an opportunity to slay, not 


gil 
us vongeance, even for a sea- 
t 


he shore, where he lurk- 

















only his adversary Bergaumund, but King 
Erik’s son Ragnvold, a youth of only eleven 
years old, whom he accidentally encountered 
at a convivial meeting in the neighbourhood 
Before Egill set sail again for Iceland, he took 
one of the oars of his ship, upon which he stuck 


} 


a horse's head, and as he raised it aloft, exclaim- 
ed :—‘ Here I set up the rod of vengeance, and 
direct this curse against King Erik and Queen 
Gunilhda!’ He then turned the horse's head 
towards the land, and cried aloud :—‘ I direct 
this curse against the tutelary deities who built 
this land, that they shall for ever wander, and 
find no rest nor abiding place, until they have 
expelled from the land, King Erik and Queen 
Gunilhda He then carved this singular for 
mula of imprecation in Runic characters upon 
eft of the rock, where 


16—4> 





the oar, and fixt it in a cl 
he left it standing 


pp 
ri 


We may discover in this description, the 


faint outlines of our grand and petit juries, 


our circuits, our compurgators, who yet, itis 


believed, belong to our system of law,) our 


judges, and the well-established custom of 


soldiers never appearing armed in an assiz¢ 
town Indeed the whole plan of the Icelandic, 
is in har 


at 


and of all the Norman governments, 


mony with that which we ourselves, this 
moment possess, and although it has been con- 
sider&tbly modified, and altogether superseded 
in some countries peopled from the north, by 
the introduction of the Roman civil law, still 
there is no part of Europe, included in Russia, 
Austria, France, Poland, 


Holland, Belgium, or Germany, ] 


Prussia, Sweden, 


which does 


not seem to have an original and indefeasible 


right, during whatever length of time that 
right may have been suspended, to trial by 
to national legislative assemblies, and to 


jury, 


a form of government, to a certain extent, per 





haps monarchical, but decidedly limited by 
republican institutions 
Long before learning was effectually revived 
in the south of Europ Iceland had created 
a literature of her own, which had little, if 
any thing, in common with the Gree k or Latin 
classics he protracted idherence of her 
people to the religion of Odin, ana to the su 
perstitious practices of which it was, in a great 
measure, ¢ ymposed, how ever injur is iL ma 
have been in other respects, was favourable t 
the nationality of her prose and poetic ul le 
gends Her scholars, who became acquaint 
ed with the Latin alphabet, made use of it 
principally in giving a written form to their 


own Runic sounds, and it is remarkable, that 


the language thus embodied bears a close re 
semblance to the structure not only of the 
Latin, but also of the Greek, the ancient Per 
sian, and the Sanscrit Hitherto, as in all 
other nations before letters were known, the 


learning, the poetry, and history of the coun- 
try, were preserved by means of oral tradition, 
transmitted by the Skalds 
The latter were bards, like those of whom Ho- | 
mer makes frequent mention, as having ex- 
isted before and during his time in ancient 


Saga-men and 
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Greece, the composers of hymns, songs, epics, 


and chronicles in verse; the companions of 


warriors, whose deeds they celebrated, and the 
welcome visiters of every family above the 
They f distinct 


cised 


pressure of poverty rmed a 


order of men, and exe rreat influence 


, i I } flected the national man 
ners and customs, which took a marked and 
peculiar tone from the fondness of all the 
northern nations for the sea, their shortest 


voyages b me 
ured 


earing them much farther from hi 
than the Argonauts are said to have vent 


familiarity with the perils of the 


Muller, “st 


‘ Their 


remarks P. ] imped their 





ocean 
national character with bold and original fea- 
ture which distinguished them from every 
other people Southey’s beautiful lines on 
this subject w be at once remembered 
Wild the Runic faitl 
And wild the realms where Scandinavian chiefs 
And Skalds arose, and hence the Skal strong 
vers¢ 
Partook the savage wildness And methinks 
\ 1 enes as these, the Poet's soul 
Might t at 1 full growth; pine-covere 
And mountain forests of eternal sha 
An ens an iles 1 whose green quietness 
1 r reve reposes, al ta kes 
That re the rht f e of t h 
Or the are rlitter of the e! ives 
On the st w thin tre 
Th Saga-me composed the innais and 
stor sin se the talent r story-teil y S 
ve t t for poetical invention, having 
been much cultivated They thus preserved 
the me ry i pa t trans tions, and were 
otten emp yed, the st te rs of the 
€ 1 a l I ys a the courts 
I recitat s. t principally in prose 
vere trated ( i y Dy passages 1 
\ s¢ ‘ ted trom t position f the 
S} As g example vs Mulle 
it t degree \ cn lus I lity was 
river n thes 1 1 famous 
I ‘ Skald, who sung before King Ha 
, ~ ir sixty different ivs 1 on 
é t ig ed ll ine snew any 
‘ i that these were « y t hal 
iat ‘ sin These tat 3 
we ts t as 01 ht thin r 
yet W ais { i lee 
ver ral tradition. in thus trans 
tt thr ecession of ages wetica 
) ri ft considerable ength 
t ncredibie to civilized na 
t tomed to the tof writing. But it 
' it, evel fter the Homeri 
D en re¢ ed to writing, the rhap 
s \ » had been ‘ istomed to recite 
tl d readily repeat any passage de 
sire< And we have, in our own times, amongst 
the Servians, Calmucks, and other barbarous 


and semi-barbarous nations, examples of heroi 


and popular poems of great length thus pre 


served and handed down to posterity. This is 
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more especially the case where there is a per- 
petual ler of men, whose exclusive emrploy- 
rent it to learn and repeat, whose faculty of 
tne 1 1ory is thus improved and carried to the 
hig he teh eri i, a i who are relic 
on I grap t yrreserve the na 
t Th scene pres 
to t I | i in tl 
rit . : y | 
xist tt custom r 
d + Ly clo the whol lal 
ta nes “} es elr 
couch it val ap ent, from t 
é ’ reading and 1rking-lamp 
5 spe I f the imily,. select 
f that t ‘ s t near T np 
t s f $ 1. Or 
I t K ’ Milton 
V tr iceland 
t i we ¢ g j 1 their t 
) } it y of printe ks 
un te | 1 ir mn 
i rec th wh 
to 1emor id t 6 
ate ant orators of this 
auring t winter, 
, t 5 cps ; 
ius iearnt by heart 
: . 
Swemul » fussen, a learned Icelandic ec- 
‘ t venth century, < é e¢ 
er ie nu f poet l 
ira ents, re t t the ancient mythology 
i North, in a work called the 
I to the 1 single composition of 
h r lg turity, and of a Chris 
t te cy Chis work is preserved in 
I : st in the ur rsity of Copenhagen 
a i nt t ree v lumes the 
I \ yvublished in 1787, the se- 
Isis th third atew years ag 
U S$ in this ction ves a 
th creation of t i! 
\ rods and men by v l 
! I ther wv mveas i 
( t 3s, supposed to be cap 
c ! ct the person who makes 
» i ft » 3 the imon p 
I yst pract sof the m 
art \ H 1 Macbet vere D cip 
é r } n no the gredcients t 
t } Inde the r ee gs 
Shak sw es may | é sidere« ~ 
ex a true g picture of 3 8 
perstitior ~ widely diffusec ove t 
ountries t North ‘ ciat 1s 
brotherhoods of magicians were tormed n 
which some of the higher chieftains of the 
country were engaged In the reign of Ha 


rald Ha er, his son, Rognvald Kettilbein 


put hima it the head of such an order 
magicians The king, having vainly endea 


ired to reclaim him and his eighty con 
federates from their odious practices, was so 

ensed against them that he invited them 
vast, and when they were drenched with 


wine and wassail, set fire to the house in 


which they were assembled, and not one of 
them escaped with his life 

Among the fragments collected in the poeti- 
cal Edda, there is a long dramatic dialogue 
between the god Odin, disguised as a morta] 


and the celebrated giant Vafthrudnir, (with 





whom no one of the genii was to compared 


in craft and valour) about the most intricate 
points of the creation of the world, and of 
gods and men, in the course of which the 
whole of the mythological doctrines of the 
Heroes 

, , 


North may be said to be embodied 
who had perished by a violent death, were 


ye considered worthy of admission t 
Valhalla; they were to be engag 
until the end of this world in martial exercise 


ind tournaments, as in life, and real wounds 





were often inflicted, many dying again in the 
field of battle; but at a given signal the slajn 
rose, and accompanied their victors to Odin’s 
h to in the banquet prepared for 
them, t the liquor of the gods, and en- 

the delights of social converse. The des 
tined course of time being run, a great wol 


would devour Odin himself, and the whole 
world, with all things therein, gods as well as 


men, would be involved in one general con- 
flacration There are other poems in the ce l 
lection, descriptivs of the habitation of the 
celestial deities, the occupations of a great 

riety of mythological agents, the genealo 


ind of the proceedings of a 
certain dwarf, named Alvis. The most valua- 
e, however, of all these fragments, is the 
Haramal, or sublime discourse of Odin, which 


lection of moral pre 





contains a metrical ex 
the Proverbs, and details 
the various Runic charms, by the applicatior 


of which diseases were healed, poison was 


counteracted, the arms of an enemy were pa 
ralyzed, tempests stilled. witches arrested in 


their hostile career through the air, and even 


the dead raised t life. and compelled to dis 
> at , 1 tT 
( SE secrets of the invisibie wor a The 





reader will be enabled to form some notion of 
the ancient manners and customs of the north, 


from some of the precepts which the Haramal 


‘ 
S m= not lane im 3 me he 
) l same piace i 
who re is t r in the house of anoth 
he ‘ 1 Dt rthen t st st 


Go not into the field unarmed, nor leave 
» man knows when he may 


He who seeks to sp il another's flock, « 


to take S inte must rise wit the ¢ arly acawn 
the ing Ke prey, and the slug 
ra } = ? \ | T 
‘Once I was ing, | went l 
wa but when | found a « ion, | 





for man is the joy of mal 

The tree wh yne in the field puts 
not forth; so it is with him whom no one loves 
Why should he longer live 





| to be ri 


h stands a! 


7 <TR same th ght, expressed in th ame 
" ‘ eae 1 
manner, is found 1 he Sanskrit poem, call 


Maha Barata 























‘*« ¢ Be thou the friend of thy friend, 


his enemy’s friend 
‘* Hast t u 
from 


mingle 





friend whom thou con- 
whom thou desirest to obtain 
thy he with his, ex 
gifis with him, and visit him oft. The 


a it 


hidest, and 


something art 
change 














introdden way is soon overgrown with grass 
Put not thy trust in a woman's word; the 
heart of woman is versatile as the turning- 
wheel with uch it was formed, and deceit 
nestles in her boson 
‘He who would win a virgin’s heart, must 
\“ hispe r to her fair wv praise her be ty 
ind offer her rich ts 
R he 288 away nthe tw ing f in 
eve; t I tin nstant of frien ire 1ey 
| have seen the chambers of the rich man 
hiiied with ‘ ind I have en 8 children 
eo ng ti I 1d 
I} man t is t void h ‘ m 
ne escapes eril OF war t a e will 
juutan end to life, thor he be sale from 
spear 
KF] Ss } as pel h $ d l 
is « ‘ ‘scives m ( ne thing 
. neve ‘ f tl 
; n pp. 7 77 
Of the historical lays in the po | Edda 
the most celebrated is that entit it Vo 
mé 7 Qu é her n 
dded t« s eu t of hero. 
poems sim r te ¢ ( le nic ep the 
Nibelungenliec d ce ite the wondrous 
fortunes of the tamous al \ naar, the 
Lay ires of var s heroes romar d 
of Attila and his Huns. The same persor 
oe ] ed ndeed wit less f i 
sp ur rm tie es « ‘ I tonk 
Ty 
I scene si ] 7m 
cludes the « , the | 
H s, and B ! th 
( ng t 
ip I ‘ r Not « v { 
‘ ‘ d the 
t A ms Swe 
Norw { the B 
the Ne ‘ et y tie 
! t t of a ¢ i reli 
: ant vern 
y , ; ‘ d ‘ ‘ ' 
, the } Sas d other Ts 
es ‘ ner as the Dor 
I is, and r te nations of ancient 
(ire € we I t y ni ted ft ether 
Hence, the ' tic nd 1 tions bear a 
yr ar 4 each hen« t 
r lanc t é r roi Te 
popular poet Th \ f epic lays ha 
ull the interest of a plicatec ma, trom 
t variety of events io] characters which 
1 itroduc I ap trayed with exquisite 
Sk the same cont ully char ng from ne 


to an 


country ther, and in which might be 
found the materials of many tragedies and 
tragic romances. The beautiful allegory of the | 





dragon who conceals the treasure, and. trans- 
muitting it from hand to hand, makes it the c: 
tinual stimulus 


n- 
crimes, of constantly in- 


i ne 
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and of 
his friend; but no man should be the friend of 


the dreadf 


and 


illustrates 





; creasing atroc ul 
power of the aurz sacra fames over the heart of 
man, is the me in the Teutonic as in the 
| Sca n collection p. 52 
The prose Edda is ana iblage of various 
traditions, legends I I es, lorming a sort 
of Pantheon, explanat of the mythology in 
the poet ul « ectior Of the Icelandic sa- 
AS ! hav n ed down I m oral 
tradit eared r the fir time in 
the n \ tle ( iposit I y re 
e! I t s I the ctuons of dist 
1 ‘ nixed up re or less 
wit! I nd poetical « ellish 
men Tl re modern sagas strongly re 
| el t I e und Re ans Ot t mid 
ale 1 this except that they may 
} ne ‘ sidered much supe r to the 
latt f s the truth of history is con 
i ce i 
| f own count! ear sufh 
‘ tf sf i to ft { ent ‘THOT ise 
! tor ’ t y ‘ the § ndina 
i Vv the « t ft re espe lly. w € 
she Au g them the 
‘ te W ‘ dered not or 
’ é I y Ww n 
‘ ¢ ntir e tor the st 
D rt r t y | ved ’ hen at i t 
F } r nd the « hence 
sed l ew ») 
\ t had tl I a W 
| I é 
( : a it ¢ I i 
‘ é es eisewhere 
The S ' » nat - ken int 
‘ t Yi (rree nits he 
» hac 5 f or ku 
re f l in 
le result hereditary ‘ 
i t elective, by ‘ 
> etimes the success 
er s s ret ng tne 
‘ , rawane P 
‘ ‘ r ti e were two ns 
‘ r ‘ i r { ver the 
! hus the tice sea-! ng became 
t rit I n ta t 
ind \ u y 
\ i y iT 5 
t ' ino other 
1 tura lected nd 
t th of the infe r order 
V lestitut Thus the best 
1d ( t { ere 1unched upon 
‘ ‘ s ' “ » followed this 
ae « ‘ hed in the Sa y 
t! iy of Sea-k ngs 
Ar j tly ed Hea-kings 
says the e Yniinga Saga, who 
never k shelt nder a reof, and never 
drain their dr ng-horn at a cottage fire 
p. lt 


Piratical expeditions were fitted out an 


nually, and in order to provide for these, the 
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coasts of Scandinavia were, from very early 
times, divided into districts, each being 
obliged to furnish a certain number of ves 
sels, which were manned by a compulsory 


conscription, similar to our own press-gang 


system. The vessels were, for the most part, 
f a diminutive size, but very numerous, and 
t is a striking proof of the salutary influence 
of Christianity, that these expeditions, so 
mueh dreaded by the nations against wl 

they were d cted, were continued with un- 
dimin red herceness,. unti! the countries from 
which the weeded were completely com- 


prehended within the circle of the Christian 


ehureh Indeed, for some years before that 
period, th icursions of these maritime fro- 
vers a med the character of a re rious war 


of the attempts made by Char 





for that religion upon the Saxons 

Hence the resentment of their 

ne s and fellow Pagans in Jutland and 
t! f the Da 1 Archipelago, w 

rouse i pitch of extreme fury, which fell 

wit t t e upon tf churches and mo- 


ister ft} é England 
We not f w Mr. Wheaton through 


his we ritten € t f the diff ent expe 
tions riake the Northmen against 
this try, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy 
d Sp ne of these enterprises only 
aha s it idicates with peculiar 

e t I s bravery with which they 
wer The leader on t s occasion 
was H 1 name celebrated in thuse days 
‘ 

Hast ) sed to the sons of Ragnar 
Lodbr x, ane s t r followers, an expedi 
tion a t Rome I wealth and splen- 
‘ t é vach, wit t knowing 

t t of Italy the capital of 

the ( rid was ite. He set sa 
KS wred the ¢ ists of 

spain e nd even att ced those 

Va Africa penetrated nto the 
Mee ter nea n rav ed the Balearic isles 
T y entere n Italian port, which 
they rt for Rome it wh 1 was Luna, 
an al t city founded by the Etruscans, and 
Ww Lose 1 walls flankes with towers, and 
crownet with public edihces deceived the 
northern adventurers. The habitants were 
r ‘ t y the festiva f Christmas in the 
cathedr when the news was spread among 
them of the arrival of a fleet of unknown 
strangers The church was instantly deserted, 


and the citizens ran to shut the gates, and pre 


pared to defend their town Hastings sent a 
herald to inform the « nt and bishop of Luna 
that he his band were Northmen, conquer 
ors of the Franks, who designed no harm to 
the inhabitants of Italy, but merely sought to 
repair their shattered barks. In order to in- 
spire more confidence, Hastings pretended to 
be weary of the wandering life he had so long 
led, and desired to find repose in the bosom of 
the Christian church. The bishop and the 


count furnished the fleet with the needful suc- 
cour; Hastings was baptized; but still his Nor- 


man followers were not admitted within the 
city walls. Their chief was then obliged to re- 
sort to another stratagem; he feigned to be 
dangerously ill; his camp resounded with the 
lamentations of his followers; he declared his 
intention of leaving the rich booty he had ac- 
quired to the church, provided they would 
grant him sepulture in holy ground. The wild 
how! of the Normans soon announced the death 
f their chieftain. The inhabitants followed 
the funeral procession to the church, but at the 
moment they were about to deposit his appa- 
rently lifeless body, Hastings started up from 
seizing his sword, struck down 
His followers instantly 
they drew 


his coffin, and, 
the officiating bish p 
obeyed this signal of treac hery 
from under their garments their concealed 
weapons, massacred the clergy and others who 
and spread havoc 
ind consternation throughout the town. Hav- 
ng thus become master of Luna, the Norman 
chieftain discovered his error, and found that 

was still far from Rome, which was not 


assisted at the ceremony 


cely to fall so easy a prey After having 
transported on board his barks the wealth of 
the city, as well as the most beautiful women, 


nd the young men capable of bearing arms or 


f rowing, he put to sea, intending to return to 


in traditions as to the destruction 


of this city, resemble more nearly the romance 


of Romeo and Juliet than the history of the 
Scandinavian adventurer According to these 
accounts, the prince of Luna was inflamed 


with the beauty of a certain young empress 
then travelling in company with the emperor 


her husband. Their passion was mutual, and 


the two lovers had recourse to the following 
stratagem, in order to accomplish their union 


The empress feigned to be grievously sick ; she 


was believed to be dead; her funeral obsequies 


were duly celebrated; but she escaped trom 
the s« pulchre, and secretly rejoined her lever 
The emperor had no sooner heard of their 
crime, than he marched to attack the residence 


of the ravisher, and avenged himself by the 
itire destruction of the once flourishing city 
of Luna. The only point of resemblance be 
tween these two stories. consists in the ro- 
mantic incident of the destruction of the city 


by means of a feigned death, a legend which 


broad over Italy and France.’’—pp. 164 


On its return from the Mediterranean, the 
fleet of Hastings was overtaken by a tremen 
d 


ous storm, which compelled him to seek 


shelter in the Rhone. Sailing up the stream, 
he ravaged the towns and monasteries on 
both sides. This example was followed by 
myriads of his countrymen, who pursued 
their way to Spain and Africa, extending 


their ravages to the coasts even of the Greek 


empire 

The author gives a full and an interesting 
account of the progress of Christianity in 
the North, commencing with the missions of 
Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, and Halitgar, a 
monk, who accompanied him as his associate 
Although the labours of these pious men 
were, to a certain degree, successful, yet the 
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great work of the general conversion of the 
North was reserved for Ancharius, a Benedic- 
tiné monk, of the abbey of Corvey, a most 


excellent instrument for such a purpose. 
‘“In his episcopal visitations,’ we are told, 
‘““he constantly waited on the poor, at table, 
before he took his own frugal repast, and often 
retired from the world with a few select com- 
panions, to his solitary retreat, in the convent 
of Ramslo. Evén the love of fame, that “ last 
of 
heart was naturally strong, 


infirmity noble minds,’ and which in his 
ardent was anx- 


iously suppressed, and made subordinate to 


He con- 


higher and purer motives of action 


tinued to be worshipped (¢. e. honoured) as 
the tutelary saint of the northern nations, 
until the period of the reformation, and still 
merits their reverence and gratitude, as their 
deliverer from a bloody and barbarous super- 
stition, and a benefactor who opened to them 
the career of civilization.” 

Mr. Wheaton, after giving a succinct ac- 


ent of the N 


count of the establish: rmans ip 


France, con story with the battle 


of Hastings, whereby they also obtai 


footing in Eng 


ned a per- 
manent resenting 


|-digested 


erto 


volume, with details which hit could 


only have | with much labour, 





om a grea 


Me 


CHRISTMAS MUSINGS 


ADDRESSED TO IANTHE BY DELTA 
Time flies uwce—another year hath perished 
Perish | joined thi irrevocabl. past 
Hopes in its progre s ghtly rn and che- 

ri a 
Have been | shade o’ercast 
And sorrows, that seemed evils to our sight, 
Have “ turned their silver linings to the light; 
So little do we know of what is for us 
Doomed unerring Providence for good, 
That ‘ ild the past from out its womb re- 
st us 
‘The visions we have wooe 


So inconsistent must existence seem 

Phat reason should seem phrenzy, truth a 
cr ull 

Time flies apace—since last ice-crown'd De- 


cemoper 
With his snow 
What myriad h sand fea 
That had their death or birth 
Ilow ma 
Life's 


mantle overlaid 


; do we remember, 


s and sorrows, which 
} 


pathway one all sunshine, or 


Since last the ruddy Christmas 
righten 
-_ : > a . 
To kind faces of the social ring, 





ost did whiten 
with his wing, 


1e angel of the fr 


The lands ape 


Since last t 

Hath Misery from our firesides kept aloof? 

Hath Death afforded of his power no proof? 

Ah! who can say thus much? and though hath 
cost me 

Full many a heart-pang the departed year, 


Musewm.—V ol. XIX 
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Yet why should I repine it hath not lost me, 
(What was of all most dear 

Thy love—an undeserved possession, worth 

Far more than all the wealth of all the 

Yes, that knowledge 


treasured, 


earth 

in there are blessings 

More than a kingdom's gold for me could 
buy 





standard measured 
In Error’s vulgar eye, 

While happiness, true happiness, is found 
In the heart's feelings, not in things around 


L'a) } 


Summer was on the hills, when last we 


FI be 


parted 


the vale, and 1 the sky, 


wers lif 


tuty oF 


Our hearts were true, altho’ our hopes were 
thwarted 
Forward, with wistful eye, 
Scarce half-resigned we looked, yet thought 
how sweet ; 
Twould be again in after-months to meet 


Now ‘tis December chill 
O’er the grey mountains and the stilly sea, 
As, by the streamlet’s willowy bend reclining 


I pause, remembering thee, 


the moon is shining 


Who to the moonlight lent a softer charm, 
As thre ugh l 


these wilds wandered, 


we arm in 
arti 
Yes! as we roamed, the sylvan earth seemed 
rlowin 
With many a beauty unremarked before 


The soul 
With thoughts, a treasured store ; 
re] 


was like a deep urn overflowing 
born but to exhale 
the West, their frag to th 


mwers se¢ med 
um 
t form of lightness 

the 
brightness, 


An ange! phantom gliding through trees, 


aster brow. thy cheek ol 


breeze 
Floating their auburn, and thine eyes that ma 
So rich the 1e¢, heaven's azure like a shade 
Methinks even yet I feel thy timid fingers, 
With their bland pressure, thr I bliss to 
r rhe 


on my cheek thy breathing 


leant to thine, 


I told how fe all pleasureless would be, 
Grret palm-tree of earth's desert, wantin 
et 
Not ve not vet, had Disappointment shrouded 
Youth's summer i with storme \ itry 
s ‘ 
The star of Hope shone o'er « ith un 
( aed 
And Fancy coloured life 


which Truth 
Youth 


sian rainbde¢ 


nue 


when Gdisenchanting 


Where art thou now I look around, but see 
not 
The features and the form that haunt my 
dreams S 
Where art thou now? I listen, but for me not 


The deep, rich music streams 
Of that entrancing voice 
A zest to pleasure and a balm to wo:— 
when morn’s first 


which could bestow 


I miss thy smile, light is 
bursting 

Through the green branches of the 
tree ; 


No 


casement 


114.—3 K 
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r y ear is thirsting 
‘ 7 rht sea 
lo my repinings vain 
y ie t my arms un 


hath 


} 
, 
. 
* uA , 
7 
o> 
~ PS ON | ) 
\ ‘ 
tero 
te nm the 
| ry, @ and crue 
‘ rime ta 
. , ' 
! ing ‘ ‘ 
s, compared their sava 
he forest, were a tame, domes 
1 the ) wer hanged from 
cli { the fe uJ ancestors 
intry ; but the courage and forti- 


tude with which they resisted the undaunted 
aborigines, showed how little in fact the chil 
in nature from their 


ym differ 


dren of civilizati 


brothers of the wood, even in those qualities 


of bravery roism which are supposed to 


and he 
constitute the only virtues of the Indians, and 
~t which man supposed to be disarmed as 
e improves his cond n 
A few d 5 tler th festival of the new 
ir had en celebrated ite Waller. now a 
siderabie town in the state of Ohio, a num- 
T ing mer evan to assemble at break 
day in t of the only Tavern in the vil 
, for the irpose of proceeding about fif 
lt thr nh th forest to assist in 
" ipp vhich had been re 
on the DY en weather Th 
1 been u 1a ind the snow 
v 1 i severa the 8 Foing 
t nd p ions in con 
( ‘ in the settle 
As t 1 ros f the older inhabi 
tants t j tt tthe i ring aspect of the 
s t stor The young 
men |! r bodings, ior 
t t t riorm @ pt 
‘ ‘ f t were weve 
ex rtat t lriends t 
t t t : t they shou 
t 5 é pe d, they set 
t noon arrives 
‘ ‘ wpplies awaite 
ti t! tor! y t itened 
‘ . , £ ‘ topr ot 
) s of t t the tr Llers 
‘ T ed their ta t 
I e2 prudence w 
} _. It V s | pas 
m they t ! return 
hom at last thev 1 their wav. < 
ds ig a pack 
»} 
in as tance witl 
rving terial « ive in the wea 
but t! s became mor 
t I t | hend that 
. n ng n 
en a Dut till ley entert 
é I of ng to reach Waller befor 
‘ - ld } 
Pre t ! flake snow began tof 
the win ew vfply in their faces 
\ ex ingly annoying; these, together 
with t st reased until the travellers 
were frequently obliged to turn their backs to 
id the cruel gusts wv 1 swept flercer and 
reer past them 
When the party were about half way. ar 


the twilight began to dar some of them 
proposed that they should to erect their 
shanty or shed; but it was not till several 


and it be« evident 
hed without ha 


To se 


complained of fatigue, ame 


that Waller could not be rea 


zard, that this advice was listened to. 

















parate was dangerous, for the surrounding 





forest was infested with wolves, which fre- 
quently howled around them, and two were 
seen crossing their track a short distance in 
front, and which turned and ked back, 
uttering a long and melancholy cry, as if 


grieved to see the band of travellers so nume 
rous 
The snowy wind was still rising, and no fit 


place for their shanty could be discovered, 





when one of the party, looking round, said that 
having been out hunting in the preceding fall, 
he had observed a situation well ad ipted for 
the purpose; and which he was sure could 
not then be far off Under his guidance, they 
wccording eft the supplies, and went a littl 
way to the rt of the forest 

While they Ld ~=bee t Is ¢ sulting, the 
howling of t W ves had ceased ywards the 
left hand, but was louder and more frequent 
in the other direction , as the settlers 
were hast gy lorw thre re startied b 
the report of a gun Noth r afraid on their 
own account, the pushed n to see if they 
could assist its poss« r, who, they con det 
was, at that advanced hour of the evening, 
most likely i rreat dange! In the course of 

few minutes they perceived a man with his 
back against a tree defending himself with the 


butt end of t several wi 
which were 


The animals, on the ap 


turers, immediately fi American 
wolves are naturally timid, and never attack 
man except when pressed by hunger 

The stranger whom they had thus relieved 


from jeopardy expressed his gratitude for their 


timely assistance ; and the leader of the party 


heartily invited hi them, for 
the 


1e Vy 


m to act npany 


night was darkening Soon after, 





arrived at a spot where the trees 


appear- 





ed to form an amphitheatre Here they clear- 


ed a space sufficient for their accommodation, 
and proceeded to remove the snow; and, hav 





ing felled several saplings that grew near, they 


sharpened theic ends and fastened them a 


filling up 


equal distances between the trees; 


the space, with boughs and branches, with 
which they also covered the roof. They then 
kindled a fire, and prepared to pass the night 


as comfortably as poss ble, though the tem 
was roaring in the 
like the falls of Niagara 


as they were sitting on the ground round the 


pest forest with a noise 


It was at this time, 


fire, that the stranger, on being solicited, thus 
began to relate his adventures 

“Tl am the son, “of George May, 
one of the first settlers who emigrated int 
this part of the country Having 
trated farther west than had previously been 
done, he fixed the vast 
lonely district of Carew, a little east of the 
Ohio, nearly opposite to where the fierce tribe 


said he, 
pene 


his location in and 


of the Shawnee Taws have a village, but of 
whom little fears were entertained, as that 
wide and deep river flowed between 


We 
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sometimes had, however, skirmishes with 
hunting parties who crossed the Ohio, but 
whom we always defeated as they had no fire 
arms Thus several years passed « ind the 
woods around were gradually becoming clear 
ed and peopled, put not to ch a degree as to 
re r ur savace ¢ ours Irom making 
incursions, which reta the progress of the 
settlement 
My iothner had been dead several year 
havin t my father without any « a 
sis 1 bringing up ae yrother and 
myst V were then ry y Perhaps 
itis t that ] ! ( isc! ur wild 
1 ‘ f even when mere 
( I 1 wan ‘ ‘ ess into the 
fore ( umiliarity with the bold 
é t es tha lested | ty 
lidst it l equented and 80 { DY 
On I I ‘ I ud near; y ied 
od. T th V i been nt 
in ret ‘ the eve yr with a ed 
ettl ! i r the 1 est 
ib we e m 3 ft id wi i iad 
a s a his W inds ven hi re- 
fres t he uested t ee our fa , 
I aske y l ns, said e to th old 
! to br you to me f I vy faint 
und I fe my ! s fast ebbir order to 
warn you « da The Ind s yes 
terday mac tt 4 great I rs, on 
our settle ent, a I ire ince suc- 
ceeded in ove wering what has become 
e 
my frie know not ron these savages 
rushir t } I re ved a blow on 
the head \ sent stunned among the 
bushes, where I lay me time senseless, and 
on recovering saw ol! SMOKINg ashes where 
our < é ig nad been Mai ied and helpiess, 
is you s¢ then endeavoured to ex ere, 
shuddering with apprehension lest our re- 
norseless enemies might be with you before 
mie 
What numbers do [1 mount 
to 
Between ty and fort 
There are y eight men,’ said my fa- 
ther. look ng nx sly in this settlement, 
besides these two lads and myself. But still 
Ww nust prepare t efend ourselves 
So sayir the old man left us, to give 
the necessa! rections, which when we had 
mpleted, all being still quiet, he returned to 
is again, hop that no assault would be at- 


tempted that night Nevertheless, when we 

he stationed a sentinel ata 
m the house ; 
two hours afterwards we 
report of the sentinel’s 


a wise precaur 


Y 


ti n. fi rin less 


were all rouse 


musket, and having armed ourselves, inquired 


why he had given the alarm. His answer 
was appalling ; he had seen two Indians, by 
the glimpse of the moonlight, skulking among 
the trees near the house, and had fired at 
them 
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4 
Upon hearing this, my father said, it | among the bushes. On 
all watched the re- 


might be as well if we 
mainder of the night. Nothing was, how- | he had received, partly r 


ever, seen for along time; and some were be- | bled him to tell us what 








yinning to think the sentinel had been mis- | absence 
en, when another, pointing out a clump of “ < Soon after vou left said he. ‘ we saw 
} es i soft! } e couls . > 2 . : : . “ 
. said softly, that he could pe poqive a the Indians appearing at the skirt of the fo- 
Vv il In ins gliding behind ~and asked pe rest, and in greater numbers than before 
sion tk t hat directic ye 
, 1 to si in that direction, which being | Your father then regretted your absence, as 
Sh he fired; and, to our consternation,a | in the approaching conflict we would be de- 
‘ ‘ rethe +} } Ss os , . : : 
1d war wi », tog 1er With shrieks arose, prived of your aid but he still endeavoured 
nd a band of savages discharging their | ty keep up our courage by cheering us with 
’ 
ve Cary acvanced t hopes « yur return with succour 
My fat hav told us to reserve our , 
The Indians, having gathered them- 
n ve 1@ signa Ur assailants Came . » 
selves together, advance yut with more cau 
ra close bu when the « nmand was = > ’ 
: tion than before By keeping up a continua 
riven, k snarp n we aire ed showe I es 
i } r Gr » f ) » thy 
d ’ f our 1s, we for some time 
shot was d upon the Still th ! . ' ~— 4 
checned them; when seeing the danger ol 
i their x unt having g ¢ A = . al 
, ; , laining in a body, the parated, and ren 
© rmiithe I a vai wi = s . ’ 
ered our shot less effective Your father 
wore dead } rtw i ir part ' - od 
. ‘ then order us to suspend fring, till they 
woun By this 1 we had re : = - 
, I er, or had again united, which un 
‘ il ‘ r revenve ‘ MT ‘ I r t re 
: tely ved ‘ te vance till vy 
i ‘ with suci tha t sen 
' - , t P 1 of th irrows, which they 
i sy r Dack t woods : 
; P tl began to shower upon us: onder cover 
hi y seen enough their n ers t “ er 
. P or tie A party can l st to the very 
f the man h not ex rerate< ; : . 
: 5 We had, therefore, reason to fear that 
i1ust several vet « icealt 1 th 
. if y ‘ t ( return, we should be over 
3 “ ved the repulse the pac 5 
. ‘ . ‘ l xtre t ecame despe rate We 
1 a r em trom mak g . . 
. ve t send we at screen irseives in every P sS 
, ' m our enemies. o rus 
- , 7 was. h won. 4 n ot ‘ r to ; 
forth 1 endeavour to drive them back. The 
s € tor the is si 
or ternative was adoptec We sprung 
in rs | } T : ' . ' i 
‘ out. and tacked them furiously with the butt 
, ; e! f our guns; but they baffled us by the 
Be Mtlee theeniiinn a ‘ ! : y ed us by th 
ac t and superior numbers, and after a des 
‘ ilt what next be ¢ = ae - 
nerate ficht. compelled us to retreat in ré 
1 t r imyselis ne the necess i 
turnir I was wounds irrow ; and the 
te su ered to undertake . . 
‘ y contus nted 1 m being carried off 
i e r »v iller some hesitation 
- to the hou where mv ¢ yns sought 
t ed I »our arms, we S 
- el tar I t « became h passive, helpless 
house l | ede¢ wiy t r . . F 
spectator Some of the Indians rushed into 
erwood to the rimev rest at the ~ 
the house d their « inions poured in 
a mak recut ned . . 1 
p upon <« w! id taken refuge there 
e roce a, we te ne . “ 
’ ssant flights iT ws, both by doors and 
ever e stated, and saw that would é : - 
window At t tl ise was involved in 
ha t S far we could arrive at : 
. flay < nad the r reE>¢ throwir open the 
‘ cou ft Assista that : . 
back door, fled towards forest. and micht 
r 1e too late Ww : : 
have es ved. had r r herd of the sa 
. ? ret 
P . , vance spr oe up befk the! and intercepted 
i ne i n I n we ha : . 
. . their flicht 
t , were so fatigued - 
by « . . r, that rest was ne- ‘The Indians having thus surrounded their 
cessar we « 1in be able to make prey, continued to discharge their bows from a 
ue rsevered, and, having | distance, which our friends from time to time 
returned to our own clearing, and hearing no | retaliated with their fire-arms, till they were 
noise, we } ed that the Indians had re one afler another struck down Your father 
treated H eat was our grief and aston alone remained, and seeing no alternative, ran 
ishment at seeing r home destroyed, and all | towards the chief, and shot him dead The 
Kilence ishes We sti ywwever, went | Indians seeing their chief fall, uttered a how! 
orward, with a wild hope, to discover how it | of rage, and rushing upon the old man, seized 
had happened | him in their fury, and threw him headlong 
While lo« g¢ at the wreck of our habita- | into the flames, without having, according to 
tion. our attention was attrac by a loud | their custom, taken his scalp. They imme- 
rroan, which p1 ded from one of the set- | diately, however, scalped our companions, 
rs, whom then discovered wounded | and then taking up the body of their chief, re- 





approaching him, he 


eagerly begged fora little water, which, when 


estored him, and ena- 
had happened in our 




















cries.’ 


“ This recital exhausted the strength of our | 
soon after ex- 


only remaining friend ; and he 
pired 
*““My brother and 


with sorrow, our home 


destroy 


slain, and the dreadful doom of our father en 


graved as it were w 
resolved to quit that fatal spot 
dering about several days, subsisti 


After 


ith wounds on our he: 


wan- 


LT 


we could procure by our guns—one afternos 


when the weather was oppressive 





we were surprised at hearing a low moanir 
among the branches und at the s e ti 
we observed several deer trotting past amon 
the underws We separated t nterce 
them ; but scarce] i I lost s t of my bro 
ther, when a terrific blast of wind swe 
through the forest, 2d uprooted all the tree 
that were within the s ve of its rage. Alarn 
ed at this ippalliing phenomeno! the natu 
of which I had often heard described, un 





overwhelmed 
ed, our friends 


on what 


nd sultry, 


the name of a wind as fast as pos 
ble against the bla unt the tremendo 
sound of the falling trees was left far behin 
n When I had re vered from the pan 
endeavoured to ret 1 to the spot where | 
separated f y brother, at t sal tir 
c illing n him alouc na but the win¢ 
fall had so materi ingved th i earan 
of the woods, that ekir for the p! 
where we parted a t 1 was obl t 
give up the search 
“I spent ther ng the fallen tree 
and nexti rnir ne d my sear + it 
vail I th sid 1 elf down, and implor 
heaven to terminat Ss tary muser \ 
ter’ som tim | roused If 1 that d 
solation of m t , es of several p 
sons talkin wn languag ar 
on look ngup,s t were Indian muLT 
4 “the Shaw n I ¥ ] On ol th I tice 
me, and, app eh inguir in b en | 
had <« and I inform 
y misfortunes On hearing n 
1, that his tril v then en 
hostile ex lit igainst tha 
fierce hords nd invited m to join his party 
The proposal had in it the sw stness of com 
fort—for in my own forlorn condition, it af 
y , . 


forded mear 


and the chance of rey f. 


the 
i 


1 accordingly started up from 








wn sad thoughts 
ither’s death 
ground 


and, with my rifle, joined the Indians 

* When we reached the banks of the river 
we were delayed s time in forming canoes 
but on the following afternoon we crossed, an 
entered the land of our enemies Hiding ou 
canoes among the weeds of the banks, we ther 
stole, in the twilight, towards their village 


situated near the 
the Ohio 


juncti 


It was dark when we approacl 


it; but by the numerous fires we saw they 


were in considerable numbers 


yn of the Wabash and 
; 


Some of our 


party were for an immediate attack; but the 


Naples. 


} man, 
more 
faded, as 

gone t 


} 
Sri 
Brig 
Sr 





wnhor 


advan 








then our 





tired into the woods, with loud and mournful | proposal was overruled by the advice of an old 


presented to us that it 
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‘ 


would bea 


ugeous time when the fires were 


W 


wit many t s of 


‘amy sense 


8\ 


immer s 


would have 


adversaries 





for the night, and be more de- 

e accordingly lay down on the 

when at last we saw the fires 
| T e¢ 

t y sur se, Our enemies 

t rreat bravery, and by their 

er repelled us from the field 

howev f the night, in the 

ir retreat and we reached 

t eve nbarked as 

tt so well accustomed 

Vy COI I | happened to 

behind; and before I reached 

Kat n, tf canoes had all 

it re I had no alterna- 

I " on the bank and 

river, « ng aloud to be taken 

t ttempted with the 

} é nd | was obliged 

one of the Indians holding me 


‘anoes at 
inable to follow us, soon re- 
1ext morning by 
returned across the river for 
ins again, they 
kindness 
her object in life to 
ed them to let 
is they readily ac- 


d_ 1 entreat 


remained several] 


d e returned strong upon 

f civilization again; and 

; ick to the settlements, that 
the wolves which, but for 


e, would soon have mas- 
were deeply affected 
ires and sufferings, 


to Waller 


} m next morning 


s Ind 1 life. had become 
r, and, as soon as the spring 
law iain into the woods 
: ] him no more 
_ 
v a W 
7 
NAI ES 
if SYREN.—BY MRS. HEMANS 
winds nros 
ning 
ounta ir ke 
" 8 s s g 
SHE FY 


en warbling on thy shore 


Waves !—her magic sor 
of ecstasy, 
and 


air :— woue my 


Dwells on thy pictured loveliness, that lay 
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Floats thus o'er Fancy's ear; and thus to thee, | 
Daughter of Sunshine! doth the Syren sing. | 


Thine is the glad wave's flashing play, 





Thine is the laugh of the golden day, 
lhe golden day and the glorious night 
4 1 the vine with its clusters all bathed in 
it 
. vet, torget, t t thou art not free 
Queen of the summer sea 
Favoured and crowned of the earth and sky 
Thit e all voices of melody 
Wandering in moonlight through fane and 
tou 
ting t ! nandt tle bower 
rk the mie ‘ thy glittering sea; 
‘Forget that t 1art not tree! 
Let t wine flow in thy! r halls 
t the iInswerl iy i n falls 
And deck ly beach W 1e myrtle pough 
An roses t wing brow 
Q I e su ler st 
t t 1artnoti 
So d the Syren s w e sparking waves 
da t er 1unt But sternly, mourntul 
y 
) city of the deep! trom S g s 
And Roman tombs, the es of thy shor 
ike up the cadence of | strair ym 
irmuring Thou a t 
—j>_——_ — 
’ } Vi N 


HE WHITE 





BY WILLIAM I ; i I 2. OF NEW YORE 
4 ' + , 
- ‘ 
7 
. 
n ath " “ ¥ y 
' 
‘ ' e 
( ‘ VASA 
lr was ea in the « I facl bright 
rint De t 175¢ that a group ot 
yun licers wer tanding upon the bleal 
id ed t of the I hon n, 
the distance of, perhaps, three or tour fur 
n » a direct line fron e British garr 
} Fort William the head 
uters of Lake Georg was sharp 
t er being no wit : 38 cutting 
1 y than i8 usu { t season i 
‘ ! 1 American ail ‘ Snow } 
| ground to the depth several teet 
» surface, having been m ened by ar 
“nt thaw, had subsequently been so str } 
crusted by the frost, as t afford secure 
ting to the huntsman, the scout, or the 
swage, prowling upon the war-path 
lhe moon was up, and yet it was not night, 
+ Childe Harold has it;—for, in addition to | 


e peerless queen and the countless array of 
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stars studding her pathway, and glittering in 
her train, the northern portion of the heavens 
was irradiated by the aurora borealis, shoot- 
ing up from the horizon in streams of glory, 
athwart the sky, with varied 
and unwonted 
of 


stretching 


j 
and 2 


beauty magnificence 


For the purpose viewing this sublime 





spectacle with greater satisfaction, Captain 
Thorndyke and several of | companions 
had left the garrison, to the sum 


and « limbed 
} 
i 


mit of the mountain, from whose loftier height 





they could overlook, as it were, the range of 
hills running off in the direction of Canada, 
on the north-western side of the lake. N 
was the labour lost. The display of this beau 
tiful phenomenon, the cause of which man’s 
wisdom has hitherto found it impossible to 
explain, was on that evening peculiarly grand 
nd imposing, exciting the special admiration 
ind wonder even of those who, like our party 
were accustomed to these fantastic fire-works 
of the sky At one moment, a wide space of 
the are of the northern hemisphere was illu 
I tec Dy a rapid succession of flashes of 


ight, quicker than the eye can wink, and sof 


nd silvery as the fleecy movoon-lit cloud 
[These were succeeded by sudden streams of 


coloured lights blazing up, and shooting in di 


Then 


ve! g tracks far into the empyrean. 

wou follow a broad blaze of brighter light, 

bursting upward as if from a cloud of minute 
minous particies These flashes were su 

perseded in turn by lustrous columns, shoot 

ing upward, stretching and bending like arch 

es two-thirds across the starry canopy, nov 


‘aming off and coruscating in a thousand 


a 


jus radii, rising and lowing each other 





1 countless succession, and playing in every 
eautiful variety Here and there blazes of 
whit nd red light eamed across the sky, 
shooting in graceful curvatures far beyond 
the zenith, sometimes tinged with a rich 
cherry-colour, and at others displaying every 
hue of the ir mingling and blending to 
gether, and pre nting seenes of indescribab! 
effulger e and ever-y vir splendour The a 
beautiful « yinations ¢ ne away tor a time 

eft a pale white gieam resembling the refle¢ 
tion of light f 1a mot n of driven snow, 
or a broad silvery curtain softened at iis upper 
edge, until its brilliancy was mingled and 
lost in the deep azure. Suddenly again fresh 
bursts of ethereal light would issue upward 
like myriads of rockets, ch i each other in 
luminous and countless lleys and in swift 
su sion azing with various degrees of 
intensity, and egain illuminating the heavens 
with coruscations, if p ble richer and more 
glorious than before, from the light spangled 
vapour to the glowing tints of the more splen 


did vermilli 

Eve 
tion 
teors upon which he st 


n and the yet deeper carnation 


n Thorndyke, possessing an imagina 


vivid as the glowing and sparkling me- 
ood gazing, was lost in 
and as some of the 


rs relate of themselves, by the 


admiration, confounded, 


arclic navyigat 


























brilliant chaos of cones and pyramids, columns 
and spires, radii, “ arrows and globes of fire,’’ 
burning as if the glorious brightness and mag- 
nificence of heaven were pouring forth from 
Every form of light and beauty, 
which it 


its windows 
and every combination of 
seemed possible for Nature herself to devise, 


forms 


was successively presented to the rapt vision 
of the and they might perhaps 
have continued to gaze in silent awe and ad- 


beholders; 


miration upon the gorgeous spectacle the live- 
long night, had they not been startled from 
their celestial reveries by the crack of a car- 
bine, followed by several irregular and scat- 
tering discharges of the same dangerous wea- 
the 
unwelcome sound of the sas-sah-kwi, or In- 


pon, and raising of the shrill and more 
The party had no weapons 
excepting Thorndyke, 
Knowing 


dian war-whoop 
but their 
who wore his pistols in his belt 


side-arms, 


nothing of the numbers of the foe who had so 
suddenly disturbed their sublime contempla- 
tions, and not dreaming that an enemy was 
lurking in the neighbourhood, the officers fled 
directly down the precipitous side of the 
mountain, and gained the fort with the fleet- 
the 
charged his pistol at the dusky form of an 
Indian, who was swiftly approaching to inter- 
cept him at the moment of his flight. No other 


the adventure than 


ness of stag—Thorndyke having dis- 


injury was received from 
one of the 


young subalterns; and, as the assailants did 


an unimportant flesh-wound by 


not venture to tumble down the mountain in 


pursuit, the affair was ended almost as soon 


as it begun—the brush being merely a matter 
some- 


of merriment among their companicns, 


what at the expense of the astronomers, during 
the remainder of the evening 
Early on the following morning, Thorr 


took a detachment of troops, and sallied forth 


on a visit to the scene of his evening's sur- 
prise, by way of reconnoitring the woods in 
the vicinage. The foe, who had, in reality, 
been merely a small straggling party of the 


the service of the French com- 


mander at Ticonderoga, destined upon a pre- 


some border-settle 


Iroquois, in 


datory expedition against 

had fled, leaving stains 
their trail, by 

clear that Thorndyke's random-shot had taken 


effect. In following this trail down the west- 


ment of the colonies, 


1 


of blood upon which it was 


ern slope of the mountain, a few miles below 
the large pool at its base, known to this day 
Bloody Pond, the fact of its 
having been the receptacle of the 
Baron Dieskau’s army, on its signal defeat at 
this place by Sir William J 
and the Mohawks under old Hendrick, fifteen 


Thorndyke and his party dis- 


as the from 


slain of 


hnson's forces, 
months before) 
covered an Indian of great stature, in a sitting 
posture, reclining against the trunk of a huge 


hemlock. 


On approaching the savage, he 


was found alive, but weakened by the loss of 


blood and torpid from cold. He was humane- 
ly removed into the garrison, and every at- 
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tention paid to his recovery, with such care 
and success, that, during the same winter, 
when the French from Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga attempted to take Fort William 
Henry by surprise, he was nearly, if not quite 
recovered 
The expedition to which we have just re- 
ferred was well concerted by the French com- 
The Montcalm was, in 
the dead of winter to cross the lake upon the 


mander design of 


ice, and, by coming suddenly upon the works, 


to carry them by escalade; and it had well 
nigh been succegsful: for, notwithstanding 


the wonted vigilance of Major Ayers, the 
British « 


cident which few but the lynx-eyed Thorn- 


ymmander, had it not been for an in- 


dyke would have detected, the surprise would 
Ma-me-ah-jun, the cap- 
tive Indian, or, to render his name in a Chris- 
tian language, “ He that goes,” 
came to walk 
sionally to take a look from the top of the 


have been complete 


after he be- 


able about, was allowed occa- 


rampart, a proper degree of vigilance being 
On 
occasions, Ccomipg upon the top of the 
observed by the quick eye of 
Thorndyke to start suddenly, prick up his 
ears, and snuff the wind, which swept up the 


observed to prevent his escape one ot 
these 


, 
wall, he was 





lake, with a distended nostril. His eye like- 
wise gleamed with savage lustre. Although 
the Indian as suddenly checked his swelling 
emotions, and recovered his cold dissembling 


n had 


instantly 


untenance, the indicati 
The 


summoned to arms, the sentinels were doubled 


expression ot! ¢ 


been sufficient garrison was 


with the approach of twilight, and every pre- 


caution taken against and to 


Late in the night, 


was 


surprise 


1 assault with the 


ness of the fox, a column of 


troops were 


observed to approach, and, as they advanced 


nearer to the fort, they broke into separate 
divisions, or were beginning that maneuvre, 
as though to make three simultaneous attacks, 
when a few brisk discharges of artillery, 
though not sufficiently well directed to do 
much execution, told the enemy that their 
movements had been anticipated. The con- 


recepuon Was an 
The French 
Indians, 


sequence of such an unkind 
instantaneous and rapid retreat 
ition was composed in part of 
Ma-me-ah-jt 


join his friends, at the solicitation of Thorn- 


ind, as manifested a desire to 





aye e Was Te.easec 

"With the departure of the “season of 
snows,’ our hero was detached to serve with 
the rangers of Rogers and Putnam, in defend- 
ing the frontiers of the colonies of New York, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, which 
often suffered severely from the sudden irrup- 
tions of the French and Indians. In this 
kind of warfare Thorndyke was unrivalled by 


any officer of his rank in the service, vying 


even with his celebrated leaders in skill and 


prowess, until his like theirs, soon be 


name, 


came a terror to the Indians along the whole 
border 


Indeed, for the quickness of his 











his sleepless vigilance, his wariness in 


vision 
guarding against ambuscade or surprise, and 
the fury of his onsets, he was called Wauba- 
kar-ka-jan, or, The White Lynx of the 
Long Knivés Fortunately for himself, the 

Lynx is ent in pursuit of a marauding 
party of the lroquois, on the head waters of 
the Quonektacut, during the memorable in 


vestment of Fort William Henry by the French 





and Indians under Montcalm, in the summer 
of 1757 He was therefore neither a witness 
nor a sufferer in the horrible massacre which 
followed the surrender of that fortress by the 
brave but unfortunate Monroe; a deed, the 
record of which forms the bloodiest page in 
the annals of American history, and the re 


mem} rance if which will ever render infamous 


the name of Montcalm 


One evening, Thorndyke’s rangers wer 
endeavouring to snatch a little repose in a 
te porary encampm t rear the margin ol 
the Quonektacut, in the neighbourhood of the 
Coos fal The sentinels having been post 





e and ev n $ v iution against 
surprise adopted, the tain took the oppor 
tunity to str | rs orin gazit 
wit admiration the wiid ind fresh 
handiwork Natur t the same time that 
he Kept n e eyt t watcn for ny 
traces of the w foes f whom he was in 
irsuit S r fa é nd yet farth ¢ 
inconsciou p laps d the swilt cur 
rent irr nwa » the precipice t 
10 great tan D \ turned the 
spur Lk roc é vatior M h came ab 
i wh t wa around the 
ise ch r ca udden bend 
and swept off i different direction He 
was at this moment startie ior an instant, 
by obser little Indian boy, not exceed- 
e t or 1 years of y i the opposite 
s tl stream, amus r himself by skip 
ping smal! flat stones up ts surfa His 
first dut wa to rec ort nd, tak ng a 
rapid glance every dire n, he perceived 
that there \ L sm Indian lodge on the 
opposite side « f the river, some hundred rods 








below. but with his glass he could also pet 
ceive that it was occupied only by a few 
women and Idren, the war 3 b 

sent He again turned his « 


upon the 


The little fell 





Savage urchin at his sport Ww, 
after search for and finding such small 
slat is his strength could master, prepara 
tory ft each su ss1\ ri t of the stone 
would retire a few rods, and then dart for 
ward s i to the er's brink to give creat- 
er impulse to the missiles He had not per- 


‘ 
ceived the ranger, who stood watching his 


il. becoming ntent 


upon his 


motions and more | 
sport, ar less and less circumspect as he 
pursued it, he at length ran forward with a 


stone too heavy for his little arms to wield, 


and. in the act of exerting his utmost force in 
and plunged head- 


The 


lost his balance, 


the cast 
mer into he irk ane rapi waters 
long into the dark and rapid water 
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and Thorn 
dyke in that exercise could have matched 
Leander or Lord Byron 
ever, that the current was too swift and strong 
for the boy to master, without stopping to in- 


little savage could swim of course; 


Perceiving, how- 


quire whether he might not be perilling his 
life to save one who might grow up, and at 
some future time take his own scalp, the 


ranger sprang forward, and, outstripping the 
plunged intrepidly 


into the torrent, where the dusky little her 


current a short distance, 


yy h uselessly 


the stream, and happily succeeded in 


was struggling unappalled, thou 


against 


rescuing him from the cataract, over which 


} 


he must inevitably have been swept, had he 
been borne alone many rods further. The 
mother, having missed her little truant and 
gone in search of him, arrived upon the 
river's brink just in time to witness his dan 
ver and the manner of his rescue The 
agony of one moment was only exceeded by 
the joy of the next. Her child had beén 
saved, but the parties were hostile, and t 





boy was a prisoner in the hands of a foe upon 
’ 


whom her people had no claim for generosity 


or mercy. Thorndyke perceived her doubts 
and the struggles passing in her mind; ob 
serving, also, a canoe that lay close under th 
bank, at no great distance above, he drew a 
white handkerchief from his pocket, and, 
waving it in the air, pointed to the bark, and 
beckoned her to come over and receive her 
child Neither distrust nor danger weighed 








ction of the 


t the n 





a feather agains 


mother. She reached the canoe with the 
fleetness of a fawn, and paddled across the 


ed her child in such 











stream, where she c! 

an embrace as a she-bear might afford to a 
recreant cub But it was an affectionate 
hug; and, for a few m ents, she alternately 
scolded the little truant and covered him with 
kisses. The young uge, having been res 
cued from a danger of which he was not con 
scious, cared no more for the ducking than 
an otter. Fixing his eyes upon a red ban 
danna handkerchief upon the ranger's neck, 
as a part of his fatigue dress, and expressing 
a desire for it, « hero readily gave it t 
him: and. for the further gratification of the 
child, he likewise disencumbered his watch 
chain of a supernumerary trinket, which ex- 
cited the young Indian's a ration With 
these presents, mere trifles in themselves, yet 


yn of the savages, 
the gratified, if not grateful, mother returned 
e of the stream, and the ranger 


of great value in the estimati 


to her own sid 
lost no time in reaching his camp—balancing 
in mind the hazard he had run, in 
venturing so far from his brave companions, 
the inward 
felt in having been the instrument of essen 
tially relieving the agony, and contributing 


his own 


against glow of satisfaction he 


to the happiness, even of a savage mother, 
by restoring to her bosom a child, to her as 
dear as though it had been cradled in the 
palace of St. James. The interview between 




















our hero and the squaw had necessarily been 
brief: but the former was too close and accu- 
rate an observer not to remark that the latter 
was a woman of a superior cast of character. 
Her name was Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa, or, ‘‘ The 
Red Light of the Morning.’’ Her counte- 
nance exhibited more comeliness than is usua! 
in her tawny race, and the whole expression 


of her features indicated energy, firmness, 
and personal intrepidity 

The campaign against Canada, in 1758, 
opened with great apparent spirit. Not only 


did the hostile incursions of the Canadian In 
dians continue very annoying to the frontier 
settlements, but the mother-country 
colonies alike felt that they had much to ac- 
complish, to repair the losses and disappoint- 
Under 


and the 


ments of the two preceding years 
these circumstances, England determined to 
put forth her whole energies in the three for- 
midable expeditions this year projected; the 
first, against Louisburg, under General Am- 
Fort du Quesne, 


and the third and principal d 


herst; the second, against 


on the Ohio; livi- 
sion, against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
with a view of striking a blow upon Montreal 
It is this latter campaign with which the pro- 
gress of our story is connected 

For the prosecution of this high enterprise, 
an army of regular troops and provincials 
was assembled, unprecedented for its numbers 
in the annals of American Lord 
Loudon having been recalled, the command 
Abercrombie, 


warfare 


devolved General who 
determined to lead the expedition in person 
The rendezvous of the formidable army des- 
tined upon this service was at the head of 
Lake George, or Lake St. Sacrament, it 
was called by the French, from the remarka- 
ble purity and of its 
which were for a long time transported to 
France, for the service of the Catholic altar 
After it came indisputably into possession of 
the English, it was baptized anew, in honour 
the Brunswick This 
thirty-five miles long, with a mean breadth 


upon 


as 


transparency waters, 


of Georges lake is 


not exceeding two. Its elevation is one hun- 
dred and sixty feet above the waters of Cham- 
plain, into which it rushes through a rocky 
strait of two miles and a half, 
eastern extremity. It is situated in the high 
northern New York, embosomed 
deep among the mountains The 
landscape from its head is indescribably grand 
and beautiful 


at its north- 
region of 
summer 


The embarkation took place early on a 
clear and delightful morning in July. The 


spectacle was full of life and animation, and 
withal very imposing. The forces collected 
on this numbered seven thousand 
British troops of the line, and upwards of ten 
thousand provincials, exclusive of the many 
hundreds of non-combatants necessary in the 
train of such an army 
transport to Ticonderoga, at the further ex- 


occasion 


The flotilla for their 


tremity of the lake, consisted of nine hundred | 
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| batteaux, and one hundred and thirty-five 
whale-boats, together with a sufficient num- 
ber of rafts to convey the heavy stores and 
| ammunition, and the artillery to cover the 
landing of the troops in the neighbourhood of 
the works first to The utmost 
confidence of success inspired both officers 
all 
getting in motion, from the instant the revedlle 
from their repose at 


be invested 


and men, and was activity and gaiety in 


startled the armed host 


the dawn, until the embarkation was com- 
plete 
The whole of this memorable passage of 


Lake Sacrament resembled more the pageant 
of a grand aquatie gala, or a dream of ro- 
mance, than a chapter of real life. Stretch- 
ing down the lake, the scene ry partook of the 
same wild and glorious character, and every 
mile of the progress dist losed new objects of 
wonder, or presented fresh sources of delight 
The tops and shaggy sides of the mountains 
afforded new phases with every turn, while 
the relative positions of the boats were chang- 
ing continually, as they shot forward among 
the islands, the 
the lake, and hills, rocks, islands, every thing, 
reflected back, 
Nature had mad 


studding whole distance ot 


were fresh and beautiful as 


them It was a day of un 
mingled pleasure A fine elastic breeze swept 
through the gorges of the mountains, serving 


to brace the nerves and produce a glow of 


good feeling, humour, and hilarity, which 
lasted till the setting sun The animal spi- 
rits were often cheered and enlivened by ta- 
vourite airs from the well appointed regi- 
mental bands. Wheeling aloft with untiring 


wing, as if moving with, and watching over, 
} 


1 


the armament, were several noble bald eagles, 
whose eyries hung on the beetling crags, 
affording to the soldier a happy omen of vic 


tory. The bagpipes of the Highlanders would 
thrill in the armada with the 
pibroch, or an expert bugle-man electrify the 


using the hills and the 


every soul 


multitude glen 


by ca S 
to echo with the stirring notes wound from 
his brazen instrument The effect of the 


y movements of the barges 


with their different stream- 


varying and shiftin 
, 


g the islands, 


in the air, now shooting in this 


amon 
i 


ers fu 


tlering 


direction and now running in that, was ex- 
ceedingly fine. Taking these movements in 
connexion with the nodding of plumes, the 
dazzling glitter of polished arms, and the 


flashing oO 


f the oars at every stroke, as they 


rose from the sparkling waters, the whole 
prospect was of surpassing magnificence 


Gayést among the gay on this occasion was 
our friend, Captain Thorndyke, with his spi- 
rited company of rangers, destined to act on 
the right flank. Nor did the healthy buoy- 
ancy of spirits which prevailed during the 
voyage perceptibly diminish, until the laugh 
and the song, the light joke and the brisk 
repartee, had fairly expended themselves, and 
the giant shadows of the western mountains 
were thrown far across the lake, softening 











and bringing with them 


that iastened pensiveness which loves to 
dwe in the shade 

[he landing of the expedition was effected 
in good But t particulars of the 
two days r that fi wed—the formi 
dable st "i ibarrassed the pr 
yress the tr the unexpected odds 
th were < f to € unter he re at 
< set -th digies of valour 
pe t ) ) t é it, the over 
th " 1 i r re ters Which W 

to t r é ur Listor 

w ‘ ‘ ‘ ] ‘ ‘ ev d ‘ 
veb in we . 4 e of h 
Among t flicer was the truly 
noble Lord Ho t the army an 
& universal fay rt is repose 

Am r in 8 S¢ Ine ry 1 





th \ : t daughte 
ha t irn t t ne t that 
da 

Am r th missing t ittere re 
mains of the di nfit iy re-embarked 

tne return to | tw im Henry was 
Capta Thorndyk H be woundes 

ar auri LA smart s sh on the edge ot! 

a wood—his leg being red 1 muske 
ball und, in the hot haste of his troops, he 
was left upon the ground Not long, hov 
ever, did he r« Lin 1 this situation, el 
he was seized by a e of savages, and 
dragged off deeper into the forest, to a place 
of security, where he was bound to a tree 
reserved, doubtless, for a death by torture 
when the battle should be over, otherwise his 

tor ou e despatched him at ons 
In this unenviable state he was left many 
hours within hearing the strife; his « 
panions ignorant of his fate, and hims sure 
of death, let the bird f victory per n 
t rer standard Du ry thi nterval his 
mind was ited by tl most conflictin 
and powerful emotions of ye, fear, and 
spair not the fear of which cowards dix t 
the apprehe1 n, from the length and obsti 
nacy of th flict, that é nfidenc f 
success had been m At one moment 
he thought he could distinguish among the 


sounds that reached his ear an English shout 


of victory—and in the next breath the firing 
seemed to recede from the works of the 


enemy 


rh the Camerons’ gathering 

The war-not fL 

Have heard, 
’ 


n Albyn s hills 


heard, too, have her Saxon 


By this signal he knew well that the Scots’ 
blood was up, and that, if they could but mea- 
sure arms with their foes, they would sweep 
column eternity At length, 
however, after many indications of a terrible 


a wide into 
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but 


ymbie was defeated 


evident 


too that 
and Thorndyke’s 
e thought of the discomfiture 


c yn flict, it 
Abercr 


appeare a 


spirits sunk at t 


of such an army, which but two days before 
had descended the lake in such splendid and 
array In the hour of triumph, 
uts of victory, he could have 


to add to the glory of 


midst the sh 


his country; but to hear the retreating tread 


of his friends, a to be thus left behind 
wounded and helpless for the torture, was 
a tuation affording but little consolation 
Or only, were his solitary reflections dis- 
tur bec re the close of the action; but 
they were in no wise rendered agreeable. An 


too young to go out upon the war- 
yet hovering on the skirts 


ing about, snuffing 


blood in the ez like the tiger's whelp, 
came su ¢ y yon rhorndyke, with his 
little hatchet, or tomahawk, glittering in his 
hand After gazing upon the wounded and 
pinione soldier for a moment, a sudden 
thought seemed to dart upon the tawny strip 
ling’s mind, and, measuring by the eye a 


suitabie 


the tree to which the 
to throw his 


distance trom 


} 


captive was bound, he prepared 
hatchet It was an awful moment for our 
hero, and to his own mind the last. The 
outh raised his arm, and swiftly the hatchet 
hurtle through the air, striking into the 
trunk of the tree, within a span of the prison 
er's head The young savage then advanced 
and taking his hatchet re pe ited the throw— 
t nstrument whizzing by his ear, and strik 


head of the vic- 
1 lad continued his fear 
ful experiments for a considerable length of 
t the tree further 
others grazing the 
Having at 
himself sufficiently in this 
ther fancy, perhaps, striking 


ne sometimes striking 


from his mark, and at 


cks of the sensitive prisoner 


length amused 


manner, or some 


the young Indian bounded off deep- 


forest; and the 


ranger afterwards 


learned that the lad had merely been prac 


tising in the art of throwing the tomahawk, 
and had wantonly selected his head for the 
mark in default of a better, with a view of 
ascertaining how near he could come to the 
object without striking it Rather a perilous 
experiment! thought the prisoner 

After the battle storm had rolled away, and 
the ranger began to expect the return of his 


announced, as 
A dark form, 
mould, from a thicket; 
eye discovered the unfortu- 


captors, a heavier tread soon 


he supposed, their approach 


€ merged 


of gigantic 
snaky 
nate prisoner, he was evidently surprised, 
merely by 
A second scrutinizing look, and the 
mutual—it Ma-me-ah- 
jun, the wounded warrior of the French 
mountain! The Indian stood still for an in- 
stant, as though deliberating what he should 
do; then, motioning for silence, and unbind- 


but, as his 


having been that way 


passing 
chance 
recognition 


was was 




















ing our hero from the tree, he took him upon 
his shoulder as though he had been a child, 
and tramped off at an Indian trot After 
proceeding a& mile or upW urds, in a direction 
quite different from the works of the enemy, 
Thorndy ke perceived that they were approach- 
ing the lake, but his comrades had fled, and 
the last of their flotilla must have already dis- 
appeared. The Indian now entered a thick 
clump of alders, by the margin of the lake, in 
the midst of which was a small patch ol tall 
rank grass, where he carelully deposi ed 

him to remain in perfect 


disappeared. Night was 


burden, motio! 


siience He tl 











now drawing on, and the sufferings of ‘Thorn- 
dyke, !f n hunger and thirst, the pain of an 
undressed W ind ind the ss ol Diood, were 
Imost insupportable. But he had no remedy 
ind seve i s I passed neavily away 
At last, th 1 not long ter twilight 
lad ceepenes t night, the su rer he i 
rht plashing upon the e, as of the pad 
die of ar »p chin inoe, wh ia moment 
Ww $ 10t up )0n the rushes, ¢ ~ 
in tot nor It i i rang t Lhe 
land, and entered the « ) lers 


the range 

Hist whispered th ivage, who under 
stood and « lid sp K @ iitt ing sh ** Let 
—-wWhite man silent 

At this moment a rustling among the brush 
wood atad nce ’ erash Ol some of the 
dried ibs U er t, but t uniy ai 
cated that there was le caus th tor 
silent ind exped In n stant the 
sav had t ranger i} n irms 
the next he | a the can 
which his verer ¢ n r 
powerful ud dexterous ation 
pada t nt ts t rwara Ke al 
arr \ r 6 y over the waters 


. 3 I S¢ r rar m § 
came ' { i by the repor 
ialf a it the pitehy I 
ness of th } t ossibie t t 
they s lid ( cern t e distance the 
nad alr re t Ss re I r 
farther att rt to inte >t 
flight H mulled some thre« t 
miles ahea t Ir r < v in s 

and adin te ( I rts i 
his haste I i I iestit 
obtair " ; fla of whi 

the woun if er Ss at lial i! 
binding up the ; med leg, he resume 3 
voyage, but without speaking a word n 
Thorndyke was too busy with his 
thoughts, and too feeble withal, to care n 


about breaking the sullen and characteristi 
silence of his companion 

The heavens had become overclouded in 
the course of the afternoon, and the night 
was very dark, as we have already mentioned 
But the gloom of the voyage was in no smal] 
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degree enlightened, if not enlivened, by an 


unexpected occurrence, which presented to 
the wounded soldier a spectacle of striking 


sublimity and grandeu: An Indian never 
suffers himself to betray a feeling of curiosity 
or wonder at any thing; and Ma-me-ah-jun 


paddled his can past the scene we are about 





to describe, as unmoved and as steadily as 
though the darkness had not been dissipated 
izing ries of a burning mountain 
mpanie the routed irmy, on their 
up the lake during the preceding af- 
inded pon the western shore, 
und kind seve! fires to cook their provi 
sion; and t voyagers now doubled 
~ atl t, they descried immense 
res flam gh upon the lofty eminences 
it a distance Those he ghits had once before 
been rut ve ind the timber scorched and 
é ned, by fire: and, by a long drought, 
tine eav nd the fallen trees, and the scath- 
eda | I i miant hemiocks nd pines still 
star 1 be me as combustible as tin- 
‘ | ' v s kindled below by the 
i th cor liming element had spre ud 
with great rapidity, making its way from the 
\ rs e, and endl from cliff to cliff 
" t height In some instances the 
r rees, rearing their tops t 
a ik S0 many nu ( hi 
ir tt est in \ ts 
A er p its the flames ere n 
r if upon the cen l 
und through t crevices 
whereve t ‘ flered, clir ng ke 
t edges, t in eleva 
t f x é feet The 
é t the r 3 ior a 
( ‘ vi ] All 
perie y e fle ed 
t! \ now lying unruf 
I r whi overhead the 
| b L< py « iuria 
scene aegree ol 
endour vi nh an 
ae e¢ Never 
nt display of the 
Dp sure flames 
u ti is or were re 
ig ss the 
the soiatlor 
¢ T = destructior 
1 nu 1 hi ta 
t ( a iil veiling 
v¥ i 1 thie T es, 
‘ niaines. we the 
‘ s the ching ele 
: t v ‘ I » Tear et so 
$ g t path the unfor 
t te J é rhe tte reclining in 
t t n of ft can having a soul 
wh 1 Kindled t the sublime like the dry 
mountain forests before him, almost forgot his 
pains in cont ting the wonderful exhib 
tion But the ch pen ng of the clouds, 
the bright gleaming upon the waters, and the 
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blazing and crackling of the fire itself upon 
the mountains, were alike unheeded by the 
Indian 

“What can be more terrific, more tran- 
scendently glorious exclaimed the ranger, 
feeble as he was, half-rising from his recum- 
bent position. ‘“ Ugh!"’ grunted the Indian; 
und he paddled briskly forward, silent and 
sullen as ever 

3efore noon of the ensuing day, the canoe 
had approached so near to the head of the 
lake, as to attract the attention of the discom- 
fited army, the rear of which had but just 
effected a landing. The Indian thereupon 
pulled up to one of the little islands at a mus- 
ket-shot distance from the shore, and placed 
the wounded ranger upon the land As he 
laid him down upon the green sward, the 
only words he uttered were these: “ There! 
white man—Indian—now even Observ- 
ing, at the same instant, a couple of boats 
putting off from the shore, he leaped into his 
canoe, and was soon out of sight on his 
return 

Were the writer to attend too closely to 
the unities in the construction of his humble 
tale—begging Lord Byron's pardon for the 


ise of so vile a substantive—it would soon 





swell to a volume. Shifting scenes, there- 
fore, with the abruptness of the drama, we 
must hasten to the catastrophe. The unfor- 
tunate termination of the expedition, the pro- 





gress of which has been rapidly sketched, 
served to inspirit the French and Indians, as 
much as it disheartened the colonists. The 
consequence was, that the frontiers, again 
exposed to their irruptions, were more fre- 


7 


quently ind cruelly harassed than before No 


sooner, however, had Thorndyke recovered 
from his wound, than he was again in the 
field, sometimes with the veteran Rodgers, 
sometimes with the intrepid Putnam, and at 
others the master of his own movements, 
equally brave and fearless with either And 
many were the savage warriors who felt the 
power of his arm, before the fall of Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point, the prelude to the 
capture of Montreal and the conquest of all 
Canada, by Wolfe and Jeffery Amherst, in 


the following year, put an end to these dis- 
tressing hostilities This species of warfare 
abounded in wild adventure and daring feats 


f individual valour, on the part of colonial 
rangers, who guarded the frontiers; but the 
service was of the most harassing nature, and 
their foes, full of craft and subtilty, never 


l, and in the woods 





meeting them in the fiel 
only at great odds, and by ambuscade if pos- 
sible. It was only to make unexpected night 
attacks, and then usually upon unarmed bor- 
der settlements, that the savages would leave 


the protection of their forests 

In one of the numerous forays in which 
our hero was engaged, and in which several 
warriors had fallen by his own hand, Thorn- 
dyke was brought to the ground by an Indian 


| leaping upon his shoulders from the thick 
| boughs of a tree, in which he had concealed 
| himself, while half a dozen savages sprang 
upon and overpowered him. His own rangers 
were scattered in the woods, in which there 
was a sort of irregular fight, and, before they 


were aware of it, their commander was hur- 
ried off a prisoner by a swarm of grisly war- 
riors, who, having obtained so great a prize 
by their stratagem, abandoned the contest at 
the top of their speed, and were soon lost in 
wilds, with which they were intimately ac- 
quainted. The White Lynx had not been 
many minutes in the possession of his dark 


masters, before he discovered that the war- 
rior, who, like a tiger, had leaped upon him 
from the tree, was none other than the Iro- 
quois Ma-me-ah-jun; but Thorndyke recol- 
lected the parting words of their former singu- 
lar interview—‘“ White man—Indian—eren,”’ 
and he soon saw that he should obtain no favour 


from him on the present occasion Nay, the 
burning glance of his eye spoke as much ex- 
ultation, and shot forth rays of vengeance as 
fiercely, as those of his savage companions 
Having, as we have seen, been a long time 
the most formidable foe whom the war-parties 
of the Iroquois had encountered, a hundred 


stratagems had been employed to take him 
off, or, what they most wished, to make him a 
prisoner. He had at length fallen into their 
hands, and they were now determined that 
the fault should not be theirs if they did not 
glut their revenge to the full. His arms were 
pinioned by thongs and wythes during their 
march towards their encampment, and, when 
they slept, in addition to the usual security of 
laying slender saplings across his body, he 
was confined upon his back, and his arms and 
lees made fast to trees, to find which, stand- 
| ing at convenient distances, was the first ob- 


ject of search on coming to a halt for the 








Their march was in the direction of St 
Francis, in the wilderness between Montreal 


and Quebec, a place celebrated in the history 





of those times as the Grand Lodgment of the 
Indians in the French service, and the head 
quarters of their feasts, executions and sacri- 
fices Arrived within hearing distance of 
this Indian Golgotha, the warriors communi- 
cated their success by the different whoops 


by which a return- 


and cries used as signals, 


ing war-party announce the results of their 


| expedition, and prepare the lodge for their 
reception. After proclaiming their own loss, 

' 

| which had been severe, by raising the death- 


| ery for each of the slain, they announced by 


the appropriate sound that they had captured 
a great chief—The White Lynz of the Long 
Knives. Thus apprized of their approach, 
the savages poured from their lodges in many 
dark groups to meet them, to obtain further 
particulars of the slain, and exult over and 
insult the captive. Passing through their 
dusky ranks, amid the wailings, and howl- 
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ings, and menaces, of those who were now 
apprized of the fail of their relatives, the cap- 
tive, by whose hand several of them had 
been slain, arrived in their camp, where a 
spectacle met his eyes sufficient to harrow 
up the soul and freeze the blood even of those 
More than a thousand 


inured to war 


scalps of his countrymen—of men, women, 


most 


and children—suspended upon the branches 
of trees, many of them yet fresh and dripping 


the air yphies of 


: 


with blood, waved in as tri 
their successful cruelties 
Distinguished captives, eminent for their 
deeds on the war-path, must atone for the 
blood they have shed, and the scalps they 
have taken, by the torture of fire, aggravated 
in every way that their ingenious tormentors 
The 
the 


ean devise more refined and exquisite 


the torture, more honourable to the vic- 


tim who writhes under it; and arrangements 
were forthwith commenced for a great wv 
feast, at wifich the White Lynx was in this 
way to be particularly honoured, and all t 


Indians in the vicinity were summoned to 


te N 2 a uld 


sanguinary fi 


attend the ng c 
exceed the wild and frantic expressions of joy 


manifested by the savages at having so nota 
ble a prisoner; and the preparations fi 


feast were made upon a scale correspondin 








with the importance of the event cour 
cil of chiefs soon sat in judgement, and the 
day of execution was fixed j to the pri 





soner ,delay was no reprieve, for the cruel 


method of his confinement made 


ipon death as a welcome relief. 
A vast 


vened on this occasion, and all those who 


number of had been con 


savages 


had suffered the loss of friends and relatives 


y the VYengecse Long Knife were especially 
summoned to 
The 
pleted, the warriors came forth into the camp, 


horribly disfigured with black an 


participate in the generai re 
i i 


venge preparations having been coim- 


/ red paint, 
ibolical ceremonies 
and those of 


rking themseives 


and commenced their d 


by singing their own exploits 


their ancestors, gr rally w 
up into the most furious passion, by their yell 


and war-whoops, and other hideous cries; 
assuming menacing attitudes, and brandish- 
ing their knives and war-clubs in a manner 


sufficient 


After a 


by these means 


appalling to the beholder 
had 


degree of excitement 


been produced, the prisoner was brought forth 
} 


from the narrow cabin in which he had been 


confined, amid the shouts, and taunts, and | 
jeers. of the savage multitude, and bound to 
the tree left standing in the middle of the 
encampment for His body 
had been stripped of its clothing and black- 
ened with divers rude and grotesque figures, 
according to the fancy of the artists, and the 
skin of a raven was placed upon his head 
Had the prisoner been an Indian Sachem, he 
would have been required to sing his own 
death song. This, if really a lion-hearted 
chief, he would have done with alacrity, 
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such purposes 
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boasting at the same time of his own prowess 
forgetting to inform his tormentors 
He 


every specie : 


and not 
how many of their warriors he had slain 


‘ 


would likewise have mocked at 


and refinement of cruelty practised, as being 





nothing in comparison with the tortures 
which 1ad inflicted upon some of the 
own tribe 

The « yustibles, consisting chiefly ‘ 
pitch pine-knots, and dried brush-wood, had 





previously been provided. The prisoner hav 


ing been secure bound, the work of torture 
commenced: his flesh was pierced with bod 
kins, and sharp plugs of resinous wood were 
driven into the wounds These, when t 
fire should tak hold of them, would rende 
his sufferi more i A small troop of 
boys were likewise suffered to shoot showe 
of arrows at his body given distance 





But ‘their bows, n« 


neither the strength 











the vigour of their rms, enabled the your re 
r t ) lian arrow to 1 vital part it 
deed, it was or itended as an amusement 
f the lads, w 1 would at once serve 
try their skill a multiply the torments 
the prisoner During these inflictions, and 
numerous others, which it would be tedious 
to enumerat hundreds of grim visages were 
ixed tent ipon him, ready to raise ‘ 
shout exultation, and upbraid | i 
bel ge iw 1 in the event of 
Ww a groan r show any jndications « 
pain or Pr} were disappointed aN 
though |} i often quivered with ag: 
us the diab work proceeded, yet not 
| r escaped his lips He 
e*¢ : tn Ine : Wars m his 5 ‘ 
well k 1eir customs and his ov 
fate imself for the tria 
bore every cruelty with such unflin 
fortituc such unshrinking and unchanging 
compos ¢ as to excite the admuration of Ris 
torment upon whom he looked aroun 
without v t r apparent emotion than 
contemptuous and scornful curl of his haug 
ty ) 

I e p ful in lict ons over, the we ‘ 
for the sacrifice was piled round his body 
and Thorndyke, having taken a last look 
upon the e heavens above, and as much of 
this fair world as he could see beyond the 

le of Indians of all ages and sexes by 


whom he was surrounded, was calmly ex- 
pecting t m nt when his body should be 
enveloy ed fat sheet of fire. The 
torch was applied, the fiames were beginning 
to crackle, the smoke to curl around him, 
when, with a wild scream, a female rushed 
through the crowd, which was exultingly 


singing, and yelling, and dancing, about the 


stake, and, seizing the combustibles, scattered 
them in the twinkling of 
Heaving and panting with the exertion, she 
took from her the silk handkerchief 
mentioned in an early part of this narrative, 
and, holding it aloft for an instant, drew a 
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abroad an eye 


bosom 
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knife from her wampum belt, and severed the 
bound 
earth speechless at the same 


bands which 


falling to the 





nstant e Indians, who had stood appalled 
at the b est of the adventure, divined the 
cause at the sight of the handkerchief, well 


knowing its history. Their vengeance was 
at 


nifested th 


once disarmed, and they immediately ma 
sir approbation of the woman's 
gratitude fi 


and the n 


r the preservation of her child, 
and resolute manner in which 


Die 


she had accomplished her purpose. Mis-kwa- 
bun-o-kwa, it appeared, had by some means 
heard that the prisoner be executed was 


to 
the generous saviour of her son at the Coos 
ron 

the 


und she had run thirty miles through 
bo 


ids, 


over brake, and yr, and fen, to 


One 


been too late 


woods, ° 
moment | , and 
Wearied with the 


with 


ave him she 


nger 
would h 
rapidity of her 


LV 


pourney, and overcome 


tion, s sank exhausted to the earth the 
mment she had accom plishe d her purpose 
Che whole scene was now changed. Thorn 
iyke was instantly taken into favour, and his 
x ids dressed—a transition in his fortunes 
rendered far easier by his noble bearing at the 
stak i the ceremonies of the sacrifice 
rer x red for those of a joyous festival 
The R I it of the Morning was a woman 
of high deration among the tribe, from 
her extraordinary strength of character; the 
ath-« now gave way to the pipe-dance, 
rich erformed in |} ur of strangers of 
distincti und the proceedings of the d ay 
wer neluded by a grand feast, for which 
purpos 1 stag and a moose-deer were roast- 
ed. The last course was the flesh of a dog 





with wh 1 all the great feasts of the Indians 
are termin ited 

Although thus received into favour, Thorn 
dyke was not permitted to depart, and a new 


The mother of 
} 


difficulty arose one of the 


nrriors whom he had slain when last 


it her brave’s death 


young w 1é 
m the war-path, now th 
vas to go unrevenged, claimed the right of 





as a son in his place 


1doptng the prisoner 


} 4 


indeed, 





was her right by the Indian 
which there ‘To 
therefore, the ranger was com- 


was no appeal 
lled by the force of circumstances to submit 
however, a 





for a son. Ultimately, 
was made for his escape by the ever grateful 


M it may well be 


way 





is-kwa-bun-o-kwa, and, as 
supposed, the opportunity was not suffered to 


pass unimproved 


Me Not 


s 
THE EVENING PRAYER 
Alone, alone '—no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line; 
And yet they say my mother’s eyes— 
They say my father’s brow is mine; 
And either had rejoiced to see 
The other's likeness in my face; 


m the Juvenile Fo 


the victim—she herself 


The Evening Prayer —Thoughts on Horsemanship. 





But now it is a stranger's eye 
That finds some long-forgotten trace 


[ heard them name my father’s death, 
His home and tomb alike the wave; 
And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave 
I wish I could recall one look— 
But only one familiar tone ; 
If I had aught of memory, 
I should not feel so all alone 


My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
In search of love I cannot find, 
Till I could fancy soothing words 
Are whispered by the evening wind 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till I could dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 
Look from those distant stars on me 
Or does the wind at evening bear 
\ message to thy child from thee? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 
Again a parent's love to share? 
} le thy grave, 
ve a sit eper there 


est 





The vesper bell!—'tis eventide ; 
| will not weep, but I will pray— 
God of the fatherless, ‘tis Thou 
Alon in'st be the orphan’s stay 
Earth's meanest flower, Heaven's mighties 
star, 
Are equal in their Maker's love 
And I can say, iy will be done, 
With eyes that fix their hope above 
_ -- 

a the Wiuter’s Wreath 
THOUGHTS ON HORSEMANSHIP 
BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE 

I \ irsvit of honourable deed, 
Ihere is, | koow not what great ditierence 
' t ulgar end the nobie seed, 
~ be borr v fluence, 
As teats arms a Ve to entertain, 
B fly sk ‘ ms a science 
Pr to geat 
Seenser’s Farry Queen 


To assert his sovereignty over the inferior 
animals, to overtake the swift—to overreach 
the crafty, and to overmatch the strong; to 
extirpate the noxious—and to subdue and ap 
propriate the useful, is the primitive study— 
the earliest ambition of man What necessi- 
ty dictates to the barbarian, the vigorous pro- 
geny of cultivated life pursue for convenience 
pride, or pleasure. The chase, in its various 
forms of hunting, fishing, fowling, falconry, 
&c. is a powerful instinct, that seems origi 
nally planted in all healthy males; nor are 
the softer sex entirely free from its influence 
The huntress Diana has many votaries to this 
day; and her sylvan sport is far more envied 
than her immortal celibacy. True it is, that 
the sedentary occupations of the poorer citi- 
zens, the intellectual abstraction of a few, the 
indolent indulgences of others, the scruples of 




















some, the weakness and timidity of more, co- 
operate with want of leisure, and aristocratic 
regulations, to extinguish this natura] ten- 


dency in the greater number of a civilized | 


nation. But, wherever instinct remains in 
force—in the boy, the rustic, and the country 
gentleman—the passion for field-sports is as 
strong as ever; and poets, philosophers, states- 
men, and divines, may be found among their 
staunchest devotees. A healthy boy, bred up 
in the country, will always be a sportsman, 
as soon as he is out of petticoats. Though 
the gun is not to be touched, he shoots perse- 
veringly with those truly British weapons, the 
bow and arrow ; and if a sparrow fall, he is as 
proud as Apollo Belvedere. Perhaps the fox- 
hounds are unattainable ; he can only hear the 
harriers at a distance; and his mamma has 
told him that the Otter dogs are vulgar. Still, 
“ rats and mice, and such small deer,’’ are his 


Thoughts on Horsemanship. 


free warren; and he hunts poor puss about 


the garden as perseveringly as the beatified 
flowers of Odin pursued the boar in the Scan- 
dinavian Paradise ; even Isaac Walton might 
commend the patience 
a crooked pin in the uninhabited fish-pond 
There is no cruelty in this; it is the same in- 
stinct that drove the beasts of prey into de- 
serts and forests, and made room for agricul- 
ture, social security, arts and knowledge. 

But to possess animals—to keep them alive 
is stil] better than catching and destroying 
them. An octogenarian raven—a miserable 
owl, set out of pure kindness against a 
south wall at noon—a magpie, that can say, 
‘* What's a clock ?’’—even a guinea pig, the 
most unintellectual of the four-footed crea- 
tion, are valuable property. White mice have 
produced as violent feuds in a little family, as 


with which he holds 


white elephants among the princes of farther | 


India. Monkeys are more respected than the 
generality of poor relations; but cats are 
doomed to share the irreverence too frequent- 
ly bestowed on female eld. Yet they are fa- 
vourites with little maidens, and with embryo 
poets; for poets, however manly in courage 
and intellect, have always something femi- 
nine, both in their virtues and their weak- 
nesses. But a youth that has a pony—of his 
very own—or even a free admission to his fa- 
ther’s stable ; go to, he is happier than he is 
like to be ten years hence 

There is nothing with which the pride of 
man so strongly connects itself, as with the 
mastery and management of that noble ani- 
mal the horse; nothing so humiliating as to 
be a bad jockey. In martial ages, the term 
horseman synonymous with gentleman 
Hector is honoured by the epithet horse- 
breaker. The word chivalry, which implied 
all that was noble in blood, comely in accom- 
plishment, and valiant in deed ; all that a king 
should honour and a lady love—might, if the 
sense of words were to be sought in their ety- 
mology, be used to characterise the pursuits 
of the hostler, the farrier, the groom, and the 


1s 
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| horse courser. The Eguites were the gentry 

| of Rome and Athens. Whole tribes in Asia 
and even in South America, where the horse 
is not indigenous, almost live upon horseback, 
and esteem the print of a man’s foot in the 
earth, as a mark of degradation From the 
roving Arab, whose unshod steed scarce leaves 
a trace in the sand, to the graceful cheva- 
lier, whose trained courser, proud of its -bur- 

j 


den, treads the ground with step elastic, and 
disdainful as a haughty dame, all degrees of 
men have their horse-vanity; even those who 
cannot back the staidest pad that ever grazed 
in the churchyard, indulge it in imagination 
Pope, most likely, was never on horseback in 
hear how the little man talks 


his life; yet 


The impatient courser pants in every vein 
And, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already cross‘d 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost 
See the bold youth strain up the threat’ning 


steep— 

Rush through the thicket—down the valleys 
sweep ; 

Hang o'er their coursers’ heads, with eager 


speed, 


And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed 

who shall dare to say that 
Pope was no poet? Why, Alexander the Lit 
le '—have of the of the Dun- 
ciad forestalled this Sgbriguet ?—is as mighty 
Eve- 


Soul of Byron ' 


t none heroes 
as his great namesake on Bucephalus. 


ry man who enters fully into the spirit 


Ol 
poesy, is a poet, though he be incapable of 
composing a couplet He that listens with 
delight to symphony or song, and apprehends 
the meaning and purport of the successive 
strains—perceives the unity amid the infinite 
variety, the involution and evolution of har 
monious elements, has surely music in his 
soul, though he have none in his voice or 
Why, then, am not I an equestrian 
—though John Gilpin Braggadocio, or Goose 


fingers 


Gibbie, were Ducrows compared to me, on 


corporeal horseback—inasmuch as | thorough- 


ly apprehend the beauties, graces, and ex 
pressive terms of the manege, and feel any 


violation of propriety in these ré wpects, as 
keenly as a note out of tune, or a figure out of 
drawing? Ifa silent poet be not a contradic- 
tion, why should a pedestrian chevalier 


; 
t 


It is common enough to ride well, but to 
ride poetically, is a very rare accomplishment 
—never attained by any but such as, to a 
strong natural sense of beauty and fitness, 
unite a vigorous mind in a vigorous body 

That this union 
of requisites is only to be looked for in noble 
tie 
age of Spenser and Elizabeth, than in that of 
William the Fourth. But in no age ean it 
without refinement—without a certain 
cultivation of habits—a selection from vulgar 
associations; the mere cultivation, either of 
the intellect, or of the muscles, wil! not 
Any body who can ride hard, and long, 


mens Sana in corpore sano. 


families, is an assertion better timed in 


exist 


ul 


fice 
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5 hout danger or excessive fatigue, may be 


said to ride well The butcher's boy, on his 
vare-backed bit of blood and bone, with the 
t i er D wa of bridle, knees 





wh up to serve as a support to the tray, 


on 





th iver rings a i LL accompani- 
ant litative o wd a siaughter rides 
v Pp ecar Lose nterest re 
res that, whe é nave iy Dusiness or 
| always be in a hurry, rides 
} t tormi A very acute ang! 
S st ind tn netruments 
1s ¢ » t ne a truly alarming 
gie i t otwiths ww the vulgar 
to I ry et est riders 
‘ ot Sunday Ww tw miles of 
i ilsmen ) rough riders 
st nen 3 ride we 
t ‘ t } 1 tor these es 1 i too 
il venel m | rding a bea 
t I 1 but s r from turnishing 
poet : { butiful ‘ 
. ; S ¢ estride, dui 


sh« uld 


isiy he cal yvercomi hem no! 
| irt t wherebDy £ udes his 
sed be uble s t | appear as 
1 8 ‘ ill dic i r ‘a mili 
t m n H ‘ of horse 





i ipp —_ 
. } d ne rit at ited by Dis 

: rs, « I 1 of the ¢ h of Scotiand, 

ermen . r vectab) ) esses steepie- 

huntin x-hunting, &« which correspond 
» th | lar f amt styles re 
doubtless very ad yhttully tree 
trom tl fle of cor n n Dramati 

racir is is practises Ducrow and 
ier t igh i 1 e! 
ed L man ~an intel 

t 1 5 yt ich t studied by the 

A sw 1 e water is not so graceful a 
is a ike 1 like pal- 

f Yet there are i women whom 
pleasant to see on horseback If they 
display t n : courag 1 adroitness, they 
ir n danger of being unsexed ui they be 
timid and inexperienced tre les for their 
itle | ss. Iw some court painter would 
contrive a more agreeable costume for ladies 
» ride in On an absolute girl, whose spirits 
e etherially b iant, and whose complexion 


of the morning, the round hat and habit are 
t far amiss; though even by Hebe or Au 
the habit should never be worn, except 


But for a woman of a certain 


horseback 


the od and skirt adopted by our grand- 


we. 
mothers in the days of the pillion, if not more 


picturesque, 


were undoubtedly more matronly 


These observations are not directed to such 
females as ride solely for health or amusement; 


but those who wish to exhibit had better do it 
well than badly, for the credit of nature and 


the advancement of the fine arts—which in 


clude not only poetry, painting, sculpture 
music, architecture, acting, &« but riding 
walking, cating, dressing, and shuttle cock 
aying 
—— 
I n the I aK . 


CROKER’S EDITION 
LIFE 

Tus work 
Whatever fau 
to find 


OF BOSWELL'S 
OF JOHNSON. 


has greatly disappointed us 


ls may have been prepared 


full that it 


1ddition to 


in it, we y expected would 


be a valuable English literature 


that it 


man judi 


would contain many curious facts, and 


that t 
‘ 


neat, Cciea;r, 


ous remarks he style of the 


notes would be and precise ; 


he typographical execution would 


as in new editions of classical works it ought 
to be, almost fault . We are sorry to be 
obliged to say that the merits of Mr. Cro 


ker’s performance are on a par with those of a 


certain leg of mutton on which Dr. Johnson 


dined, while travelling from London to Ox 
ford, and which he, with characteristic ener 
gy, pron unced to be “‘ as bad as bad could be 
ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and il! dressed 

That part of the volumes before us, for whic! 
the editor is re ponsibdie, 18 Hi ¢ mpiled, ill ar 


iged, ill expressed, and ill printed 


nishe d 


much as the ignorance or carelessness of 


Nothing in the work has ast us 80 


Mr 
Many 


Croker, with respect to facts and dates 


f his blunders are such as we should be sur 
prised to hear any well-educated geatleman 
commit, even in conversation. The notes ab 


solutely swarm with misstatements, into which 


the editor never would have fallen. if he had 
taken the slightest pains to investigate the 
truth of his assertions, or if he had even bee! 
well acquainted with the very book on which 
indertook to comment 
lt is clear, that a writer who, even when 


by the text on which he is comment- 
ls into sach unpardonable mistakes, 
to no ec Mr 


has committed an error of four years 


mfidence whatever 
Croker 
with respect to the publication of Goldsmith's 


novel 


an error of twelve years with respect 
to the publication of Gibbon’s history—an er 
ror of twenty-one years with respect to one of 
the most remarkable events of Johnson's life 
Tw 
while ostentatiously displaying his own accu 
racy, and correcting what he represents as the 


How can his read 


of these three errors he has committed, 


loose assertions of others 


ers take on trust his statements concerning 





* The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including 
a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, by James 
Boswell, Esq. A New Editi nN. with numerous 
Additions and Notes. By Joan Wrison Cxroxen 


LL.D.F.R.S. Five vy London : 1831 
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a crowd of people, whose names are scarcely 
known to this generation? It is not likely 
that a person who is ignorant of what almost 
knows, can know that of which 
We did 


every body 


almost every body is ignorant 
not open this book with any wish to find 
blemishes in it We have made no curious 


researches. The work itself, and a very com- 
mon knowledge of literary and political histo- 
ry, have enabled us to detect the mistakes 
which we have pointed out, and many other 
kind. We 
and we say it with regret, that we do not con- 
sider the authority of Mr. Croker, unsupport- 


mistakes of ‘the same must say, 


ed by other evidence, as sufficient to justify 


low him, 


any writer who may fol in relating a 
single anecdote, or in assigning a date to a 
single event 

A very large proportion of the two thou 
sand five hundred notes which the editor 
boasts of having added to those of Boswell 


the flattest and poorest 


least intel- 


and Malone, consists of 
reflections—reflections such as the 
ligent reader is quite competent to make for 
such intelligent reader 
it to utter 


They remind us of nothing so much as of 


himself, and as no 


would think worth while aloud 


those profound and interesting annotations 


which are pencilled by seamstresses and apo- 


thecary’s boys, on the dog-eared margins 


from circulating libraries 


of novels borrowed 


“ How beautiful ‘cursed prosy’ “] 
don't like Sir Reginald Malcolm at all.’’- I 
think Pelham is a sad dandy Mr. Croker 
is perpetually stopping us in our progress 
through the most delightful narrative i: 


language, to observe that really Dr. J: 


was very rude—that he talked more fi 
tory than for truth—-that his taste for 
wine with capillaire in it was very odd 
Boswell was impertinent—that it was foolish 
in Mrs. Thrale to marry the music-master ; 


of the kind, to 


the energetic word 


and other “ merderies 


same 


row of Rabelais 

We cannot speak more fay urably of the 
of 
find in 


manner in which the notes are written, than 
the matter of which they consist We 


every page we rds used in w rong senses, and 


constructions which violate the plainest rules 
{grammar. We have the : 
* mutual friend,”’ for 


have “fallacy,’’ used 


low vulgarism of 
We 
synonymous with 
We have 
many such inextricable labyrinths of pronouns 
as that which follows: ‘‘Lord Erskine was fond 
of this anecdote; he told it to the editor the first 
time that he had the honour of being in his com- 
pany Lastly, we have a plentiful supply of 
sentences resembling those which we subjoin 
** Markland, who with Jortin and Thirlby, 
Johnson calls three contemporaries of great 
eminence.’"* ‘“ Wharburton himself did not 
feel as Mr. Boswell was disposed to think he 
did, kindly or gratefully of Johnson."t “ It 


** common friend 
as 


* falsehood,” or “ misstatement 


+ IV. 415 
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was Aim that Horace Walpole called a mar 
who never made a bad figure but as an au 
thor We must add that the printer has 
done his best to fill both the text and the notes 
with of 
editor have between them 

bad that we do not well see 


he and the 
book 


how it could have 


all sorts blunders; and 


made the s 
been worse 

When 
Mr. 


Boswell, 


the 


work of 


we turn from commentary of 


Croker, to the our old fries 


we find it not only worse printed 


re 


than in any other edition with which we a 
] 














acquainted, but mangled in the most wanto 
manner Much that Boswell inserted in his 
narrative is, without the shadow of a reas 
degraded to the appendix The editor s 
also taken upon himself to alter or omit pa 
sages which he considers as indecorous. ‘Tl 
prudery is quite unintelligible to us. There 
is nothing immoral in Boswell’s book—ne 
thing which tends to inflame the pas 
He sometimes uses plain words But if this 
be a taint which requires expurgation, it woul 
be desirable to begin by expurgating the morr 
ing and evening lessons. Mr. Croker has p: 
formed the delicate office which he | 
dertaken inthe most capricious manner A 
strong, « od, English word, familiar 
to all who read their Bibles, is ex hanged 
1 soiter synonyme in some passages, and su 
fered to stand unaltered in th . In or 
place faint allusion, made by Johnson to a 
idelicate subject—an allusion s faint tha 
till Mr. Croker’s note pointed it out t Ss. We 
had never noticed it, and of w 1 we 
ning woul ‘ ‘ 
those for whose sake 
8 rether omitte 
. St nd st mu est ‘ 
es yjyect, expre sed 
the broadest language most the « y pa 
sage far as we remember, in all B : 
book vhich we should have been in ned 
leave out—is suffered to remain 
We complain, however, much more of the 
additions than of the omissions We have 
half of Mrs. Thrale’s book, scraps of Mr 
Tyers, scraps of Mr. Murphy, scraps of Mr 
Cradock, long prosings of Sir John Hawkins 
und connecting observations by Mr. Croker 
himself, inserted into the midst of Boswell’s 
text To this practice we m decided y 
»biect An editor might as well publish Thu 


cydides, with extracts from Diodorus inter. 
of Sueto- 


‘ 


spersed, or incorporate the Lives 
nius with the history and Annals of Tacitus 
Mr. Croker tells us, indeed the hi 


only what Boswell wished to do, and was pre 


tha s done 


the law of copyright 


Boswell has studious- 


vented from doing by 
We do 


ly abstained from availing himself of the in 


ubt this greatly 


formation contained in the works of his rivals 


on many occasions, on which he might have 
done so without subjecting himself to the 
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charge of piracy. Mr. Croker has himself, 
on one occasion, remarked very justly, that 
Boswell was very reluctant to 
gation to Hawkins Sut be th 
Boswell had quoted from Sir John and from 
Mrs. Thrale, he 


owe any obli- 


would have been guided by his 





ywn taste and judgment in selecting his quo- 
tations On what he quoted he would have 
ymented with perfect freedom; and the 
) d passages so selected, and accompa- 
ed by such comments would have become 
r They would have dove-tailed into 
rk no hitch, no crease, would have 
i discernible The whole would appear 
ndivis 
I r V 
Effundat 1 ung 

us is nott se with Mr. Croker’s inser- 
s. The yt chosen as Boswell would 
ive wen the T ey are not introduced 
Bos we would have troduced them 
I y differ from the quotations scattered 
the original lif ff Johnson, as a 
r su st the ground differs 
" skilfully transplanted with all its 

‘ figure Bos 
3 k ; they are themselves disfigured 
eing inserted in his book. The charm of 
s. Thrale’s little volume is utterly destr: y- 
The feminine quickness of observation 
the feminine sof of heart the collo- 

uial incorrectness and vivaciiy of style 
t ttle amusing air f a half-learned lady 
he delightful garrulity—the lear Doctor 
Johnson t it was s n ull dis 

sppear in Mr. Crok 8 quot ns The lac 
ises to spea n the first pe ! und her 
tes the process f transfusion, be- 
me as fiat S hampa one in decanters, or 


Herodotus in Beloe’s version. Sir John Haw- 


kins, it is true, loses nothing; and for the best 
re ~ Sir John had ything to lose 
The course which Mr. Croker ight to 
ave taken is quite clear He should have re 
printed B well’s narrative precisely as s08- 
ell wrote it; and in the notes or the appen- 
dix he should have pl wced any anecdotes 


which he might have thought it advisable to 
, ; 


been a much more conven 


Chis would have 


ient course for the 


yuote from other writers 


reader, who has now constantly to keep his eye 
n the margin, in order to see whether he is pe- 
ising Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, Murphy, Haw- 
kins, Tyers, Cradock, or Mr. Croker We 
greatly doubt whether even the tour to the 
Hebrides ought to have been inserted in the 
midst of the Life. There is one marked dis- 
tinction between the two works. Most of the 
Tour was seen by Johnson in manuscript. It 
does not appear that he ever saw any part of 
the Life 
We love, we own, to read the great pro- 
ductions of the human mind as they were 


written. We have this feeling even about 


scientific treatises; though we know that the 


3 as it may, if 


i 
| 
| 


sciences are always in a state of progression, 
and that the alterations made by a modern 
editor in an old book on any branch of natura! 
or political philosophy are likely to be im 
Many errors have been detect- 
ed by writers of this generation, in the specu- 
Adam Smith A short cut has 
been made to much knowledge, at which Sir 
Isaac Newton arrived through arduous and 
circuitous paths. Yet we still lcok with pe- 
culiar veneration on the Wealth of Nations 


provements 


lations of 





and on the Principia, and should regret to 
see either of those great works garbled even 
by the ablest hands But in works which 
owe much of their interest to the character 
the case is in- 


and situation of the writers, 


finitely stronger. What man of taste and 
feeling can endure harmonies,—-rifacimentos, 
abridgments,—expurgated editions? Who 


ever reads a stage copy of a play when he 
Who ever cut open 


Who ever got through 


can procure the original 
Mrs. Siddons’s Milton 

ten pages of Mr. Gilpin’s translation of John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim into modern English? Who 
would lose, in the confusion of a diatesseron, 


the peculiar charm which belongs to the mar 


rative of the disciple whom Jesus loved? The 
feeling of a reader who has become intimate 
is that which 


with any great original work, 
Adam expressed towards his bride :— 
Should God create another Eve, and | 

Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart 
No substitute exquisitely formed, 
will fill the void left by the original. The 
beauty may be equal or superior to 


however 


but still it is not she 

The reasons which Mr. Croker has given 
orporating passages from Sir John 
Hawkins and Mrs. Trale with the narrative 
f Boswell would indicate the adulteration of 





half the classical works in the language If 
Pepy’s Diary and Mrs. Hutchinson's Memoirs 


ed a hundred years ago, no 





had been pudi 
being can doubt that Mr. Hume would 
at use of those books in his His- 
England But would it, on that ac- 


judicious in a writer of our times 


have made gre 
tory of 
count, be 
to publish an edition of Hume's History of 
England, in which large additions from Pepys 
and Mrs. Hutchinson should be incorporated 
with the original text Surely not. Hume's 
History, be its faults what they may, is now 
one great entire work,—the production of 
one vigorous mind, working on such mate- 
rials as were within its reach. Additions, 
made by another hand, may supply a particu- 
, would grievously injure 
With Boswell's book the 
case is stronger. There is scarcely, in the 
whole compass of literature, a book which 
bears interpolation so ill. We know no pro- 
duction of the human mind which has so 
much of what may be called the race, so 
much of the peculiar flavour of the soil from 
which it sprang. The work could never 


lar deficiency, but 
the general effect. 
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have been written if the writer had not been 
precisely what he was. His character is dis- 
played in every page, and this display of cha- 
racter gives a delightful interest to many pas- 
sages which have no other interest. 

The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great— 
Homer is not more de- 


avery great work 
Shakspeare 


cidedly the first of heroic poets, 
is not more decidedly the first of dramatists, 





—Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first 


of orators, than Boswell is the ‘first of bio- 
graphers. He has no second. He has dis- 


tanced al! his competitors so decidedly, that it 


is not worth while to place them Eclipse is 
first, and the rest nowhere 

We are not sure that there is in the wl®le 
history of the human intellect so strange a 
phenomenon as this book. Many of the great- 
est men that ever lived, have written biogra- 
phy. Boswell the men 
that ever lived, and beaten 


He was, if we are to give any credit to his own 


smallest 
them all 


was one of 
he has 


account, or to the united testimony of all who 
knew him, a man of the meanest and feeblest 
intellect. Johnson described him as a fellow 
who had missed his only chance of immortali- 
ty by not having been alive when the Dunciad 
was written. Beauclerk used his name asa pro- 
verbial expression for a bore. He was the laugh- 


ing stock of the whole of that brilliant socie- 


ty which has owed to him the greater part of 


its fame 
the feet of some eminent man, and begging to 
He was al- 


He was always laying himself at 


be spit upon and trampled upon 
ways earning some ridiculous nicname, and 
then “ binding it as a crown unto him,’’—not 
merely in metaphor, but literally He exhibit- 
ed himself at the Shakspeare Jubilee, to all the 
crowd which filled Stratford-on-Avon, with a 
placard around his hat, bearing the inscription 
of Corsica Boswell In his Tour, he proclaim- 
ed to all the world, that at Edinburgh he was 
known by the appellation of Paoli Boswell 
Servile and impertinent,—shallow and pe- 
dantic,—a bigot and a sot,—bloated with fa- 
mily pride, and eternally blustering about the 
dignity of a born gentleman, yet stooping to 
be a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a common 
butt in the taverns of London,- 


=so curious to | 


know every body who was talked about, that, | 


Tory and High Churchman as he was, he ma- 
neuvred, we have been told, for an introduc- 
tion to Tom Paine,—so vain of the most child- 
ish distinctions, that when he had been to court 
he drove to the office where his book was be- 
ing printed without changing his clothes, and 
summoned all the printer’s devils to admire 
his new ruffles and sword; such was this man; 
—and such he was content and proud to be 
Every thing which another man would have 
hidden,—every thing, the publication of which 
would have made another man hang himself, 
was matter of gay and clamorous exultation to 
his weak and diseased mind. What silly things 
he said,— what bitter retorts he provoked,— 
how at one place he was troubled with evil 
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presentiments which came to nothing,—how 
at another place, on waking from a drunken 


| doze, he read the prayerbook, and took a hair 


of the dog that had bitten him,—how he went 
to see men hanged, and came away maudlin, 
—how he added five hundred pounds to the 
fortune of one of his babies, because she was 
not frightened at Johnson’s ugly face,—how 
he was frightened out of his wits at sea,— 
and how the sailors quieted him as they would 
have quieted a child,—how tipsy he was at 
Lady Cork’s one evening, and how much his 
merriment annoyed the ladies,—how imperti- 
tou the Duchess of 
with what stately contempt she put down his 


nent he was Argyle, and 


impertinence,—how Colonel Macleod sneered 


to his face at his impudent obtrusiveness, 
how his father, and the very wife of his bo- 
som laughed and fretted at his fooleries; al! 


the world, 
as if they had been subjects for pride and os- 


All the caprices of his 


these things he proclaimed to all 


tentatious re} 
temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all his 


icing 


hypochondriae whimsies, all his castles in the 
air he displayed with a cool self-complacen- 
; perfect that 
making a fool of himself, to which it is im 
to find a par 
He has used many people ill, but 


cy a unconsciousness he wae 


ullel in the whole history 


possible 


I 
of mankind 


assuredly he has used nobody so ill as himself 


That such a man should have written one 
of the best books in the world, is strange 
enough But this is not all Many persons 
who have conducted themselves foolishly ir 
active life. and whose conversation has in 
dicated no superior powers of mind, have 


written valuable works 


Goldsmith was very 
justly described by one of his contemporaries 
as an inspired idiot, and by another as a be- 
ing 

‘“‘Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor 


Poll 


La Fontaine was in society a mere simpleton 
His blunders would not come in amiss among 
the stories of Hierocles. But these men attained 
literary eminence in spite of their weaknesses 
Boswell attained it by reason of his weakness- 
es. If he had not been a great fool, he would 
never have been a great writer. Without all 
the qualities, which made him the jest and the 
torment of those he lived,— 
without the officiousness, the inquisitiveness, 


among whom 
the effrontery, the toad-eating, the insensibili- 
ty to all reproof, he never could have produced 
so excellent a book He was a slave, proud 
of his servitude.—a Paul Pry, convinced that 
his own curiosity and garrulity were virtues, 
—an unsafe companion, who never scrupled 
to repay the most liberal hospitality by the 
basest violation of confidence,—a man with- 
out delicacy, without shame, without sense 
enough to know when he was hurting the 
feelings of others, or when he was exposing 
himself to derision; and because he was a!! 
this, he has, in an important department of 
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literature, immeasurably surpassed such wri- 
ters as Tacitus, Clarendon, Alfieri, and his 
own idol, Johnson. 

Of the talents which ordinarily raise men 
to eminence as writers, he had absolutely 
none. There is not, in all his books, a single 
remark of his own on literature, politics, reli- 
gion, or society, which is not either common- 
place or absurd. His dissertations on heredi- 
tary gentility, on the slave-trade, and on the 
entailing of landed estates, may serve as ex- 
amples. To say that these passages are so- 
phistical, would be to pay them extravagant 
compliment. They have no pretence to ar- 
gument, or even to meaning. He has re- 


ported innumerable observations made by 
himself in the course of 
those observations we do not remember one 
which is above the intellectual capacity of a 
boy of fifteen. He has printed many of his 
own letters, and in these letters he is always 
ranting or twaddling. Logic, eloquence, wit, 
taste, all those 
considered as making a book valuable, 


He had, indeed, a 


things which are generally 
were 
utterly wanting to him 
quick observation and a retentive memory 
These qualities, if he had been a man of sense 
and virtue, would scarcely of themselves have 
sufficed to make him conspicuous; but as he 
was a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb, they 
have made him immortal 

Those parts of his book, which, considered 
abstractedly, are most utterly worthless, are 
delightful when we read them as illustrations 
of the character of the writer. Bad in them- 
selves, they are good dramatically, like the 
Shallow, the 
English of Dr. Caius, or the misplaced con- 


Bos- 


who 


nonsense of Justice clipped 


Of all confessors, 
Othe r 
have pretended to lay open their own hearts, 


I 
Rousseau, for example, and Lord Byron,—have 


sonants of Fluellen 


well is the most candid men, 


evidently written with a constant view to ef- 
fect, and are to be then most distrusted when 
they seem to be most sincere. There is scarce 
ly any man who would not rather accuse him- 
self of great crimes and of dark and tempestu- 
ous passions, than proclaim all his little vani- 
ties, and a.) his wild fancies. It would be easier 
to find a person who would avow actions like 
those of Cesar Borgia or Danton, than one who 
would publish a day-dream like those of Almas- 
charand Malvolio. Those weaknesses which 
most men keep covered up in the most secret 
places of the mind, not to be disclosed to the eye 
of friendship or of love, were prec isely the 
weaknesses which Boswell paraded before all 
the world. He was perfectly frank, because the 
weakness of his understanding and the tumult 
of his spirits prevented him from knowing 


His book 


when he made himself ridiculous 


resembles nothing so much as the conversa- 
tion of the inmates of the Palace of Trath. 
His fame is great; and it will, we have no 
doubt, be lasting; but it is fame of a peculiar 
kind, and indeed marvellously resembles in- 


conversation Of 
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famy. We remember no other case in which 
the world has made so great a distinction be- 
tween a boek and its author. In general, the 
book and the author are considered as one 
To admire the book is to admire the author 
The case of Boswell is an exception—we 
think the only exception to this rule. His 
work is universally allowed to be interesting, 
instructive, eminently original: yet it has 
brought him nothing but contempt. All the 
world reads it: all the world delights in it 
yet we do not femember ever to have read or 
ever to have heard any expression of respect 
and admiration for the man to whom we owe 
so much instruction and amusement While 
edition after edition of his book was coming 
forth, his son, as Mr. Croker tells us, was 
ashamed of it, and hated to hear it mentioned 
This feeling was natural and reasonable. Sir 
Alexander saw, that, in proportion to the cele- 
brity of the work, was the degradation of the 
author. The very editors of this unfortunate 
gentleman's books have forgotten their alle- 
giance; and, like those Puritan casuists who 
took up arms by the authority of the king 
against his person, have attacked the writer, 
while doing homage to the writings. Mr 
Croker, for example, has published two thou- 
sand five hundred notes on the life of John- 
son, and yet scarcely ever mentions the bio 
grapher whose taken 
such pains to illustrate, without some expres 


performance he has 


sion of contempt. 
An ill-natured man Boswell certainly was 
not. Yet the malignity of the most malignant 


| satirist could scarcely cut deeper than his 


thoughtless loquacity Having himself no 
sensibility to derision and contempt, he took 
it for granted that all others were equally 
callous. He was not ashamed to exhibit him- 
self to the whole world as a common spy. a 
common tattler, a humble companion without 
the excuse of poverty— to tell a hundred sto- 
ries of his own pertness and folly, and of the 
insults which his pertness and folly brought 
him. It natural that he should 
little discretion in cases in which the 


upon was 
show 
feelings or the honour of others might be con- 
cerned. No man, surely, ever published such 
stories respecting persons whom he professed 
to love and revere. He would infallibly have 
made his hero as contemptible as he has made 
himself, had not his hero really possessed 
some moral and intellectual qualities of a 
very high order. The best proof that John- 
son was really an extraordinary man is, that 
his character, instead of being degraded, has, 
on the whole, been decidedly raised by a work 
in which all his vices and weaknesses are ex 
posed more unsparingly than they ever were 
exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick 

Johnson grown old, Johnson in the fulness 
of his fame and in the enjoyment of a compe- 
tent fortune, is better known to us than any 
other man in history. Every thing about him 
—his coat, his wig, his figure. his face, his 
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scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling 
walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs 
which too clearly marked his approbation of 
his dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish- 
sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextin- 
guishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching 
the posts as he walked, his mysterious prac- 
tice of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputa- 
tions, his contortions, his mutterings, his 
gruntings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, 
and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his 
vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempes- 
tuous rage, his queer inmates—old Mr. Levett 
and blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge, and 
the Negro Frank, 
the objects by which we have been surrounded 
But we have no minute in- 
formation respecting those years of Johnson's 
life during which his character and his man- 


We know him 


all are as familiar to us as 


from childhood. 


ners became immutably fixed 
not as he was known to the men of his own 
generation, but he was known to men 
whose father he might have been. That cele- 
brated club of which he was the most distin- 


as 


guished member contained few persons who 


could remember a time when his fame was 
not fully established, and his habits complete- 
ly formed He had made name in 
literature while Reynolds and the Wartons 
were still boys. He was about twenty years 
older than Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard 
Hamilton, about thirty years older than Gib- 


bon, Beauclerk, and Langton, and about forty 


himself a 


years older than Lord Stowell, Sir William 
Jones, and Wyndham Boswell and Mrs. 
Thrale, the two writers from whom we de- 


rive most of our knowledge respecting him, 
never saw him till long after he was fifty years 
old, till most of his great works had become 
classical, and till the bestowed on 
him by Lord Bute had placed him above po- 
verty. Of those eminent men who were his 
most intimate associates towards the close of 


pension 


his life, the only one, as far as we remember, 
who knew him during the first ten or twelve 
years of his residence in the capital, was Da- 
vid Garrick; and it appear that, 
during those years, David Garrick saw much 


does not 
of his fellow-townsman. 
Johnson came up to London precisely at 
when the condition of a man of let- 
ters most It 
was a dark night between two sunny days. 
The age of Mecenases had passed away 
The age of general curiosity and intelligence 


the time 


was miserable and degraded 


had not arrived. The number of readers is at 
present so great, that a popular author may 
subsist in comfort and opulence on the profits 
of his works. In the reigns of William III., 
of Anne, and of George I., even such men as 
Congreve and Addison would scarcely have 
been able to live like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of their writings. But the deficiency of 
the natural demand for literaiure was, at the 
close of the seventeenth and at the beginning 
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of the eighteenth century, more than made 
up by artificial encouragement—by a vast 
system of bounties and premiums. There 
was, perhaps, never a time at which the re- 
wards of literary merit were so splendid—at 
which men who could write well found such 
easy admittance into the most distinguished so- 
ciety, and to the highest honours of the state 
The chiefs of both the great parties into which 
the kingdom was divided patronised literature 
with emulous munificence. Congreve, when 
he had scarcely attained his majority, was re- 
warded for his first comedy with places which 
made him independent for Smith, though 
his Hippolytus and Phedra failed, would have 
been consoled with £300 a year, but for his 


life 


own folly Rowe was not only poet-laureate, 
but land-surveyor of the customs in the port 
of London, clerk of the council to the Prince 
of Wales, and secretary of the Presentations 
to the Lord Chancellor Hughes was secre- 
tary to the Commissions of the Peace. Aci- 
brose Phillips was judge of the Prerogative 
Court in Ireland. Locke was Commissioner 
of Appeals, and of the Board of Trade. New- 
ton Master of the Mint. Stepney and 
Prior were employed in embassies of high 
importance 
as apprentice to a silk-mercer, 
secretary of legation at five-and- 
twenty It was toa poem on the Death of 
Charles II., and to the City and Country 
Mouse, that Montague owed his introduction 
into public life, his earldom, his garter, and 
ip of the Exchequer. Swift, but 
for the unconquerable prejudice of the queen, 
would have been a bishop. Oxford, with his 
white staff in his hand, passed through the 


was 


dignity and Gay, who com- 


, 1 ie 
menced tiife 


became a 


his auditors! 


crowd of his suitors to welcome Parnell, when 
that ingenious writer deserted the Whigs. 
Steele was a commissioner of stamps and a 
member of Parliament. Arthur Mainwaring 
was a commissioner of the customs, and audi- 
Tickell was secretary to 
Addison 


tor of the imprest 
Lords Justices of Ireland. was 
secretary of state 

This liberal patronage 
fashion, as it seems, by the magnificent Dor- 
versifiers in 


was brought into 
set, who alone, of ail the noble 
the court of Charles the Second, possessed 
composition which would have 
without the aid of a coro- 
net Montague owed to the 
favour of Dorset, and imitated, through the 
whole course of his life, the liberality to 
which he was himself so greatly indebted 
The Tory leaders—Harley and Bolingbroke 
in particular—vied with the chiefs of the 
Whig party in zeal for the encouragement of 
But, soon after the accession of the 


for 
made him eminent 


talents 


his elevation 


letters 
throne of Hanover, a change took place. The 
supreme power passed to a man who cared 
little for poetry or eloquence. The import- 
ance of the House of Gommons was constant- 
ly on the increase. The government was 
under the necessity of bartering for Parlia- 
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mentary suppert much of that patronage 
which had been employed in fostering lite- 
rary merit; and Walpole was by no means 
inclined to divert any part of the fund of cor- 
ruption to purposes which he considered as 
idle. He had eminent talents for government 
and for debate. But he had paid little atten- 
tion to books, and felt little respect for au- 
thors. One of the coarse jokes of his friend, 
Sir Charles Hanbary Williams, was far more 
pleasing to him than Thomson's Seasons or 
Richardson's Pamela. He had observed that 
some of the distinguished writers whom the 
favour of Halifax had turned into statesmen, 
had been mere encumbrances to their party, 
dawdlers in office, and mutes in Parliament. 
During the whole course of his administra- 
tion, therefore, he scarcely patronised a single 
man of genius. The best writers of the age 
gave all their support to the opposition, and 
contributed to excite tlat discontent which, 
after plunging the nation into a foolish and 
unjust war, overthrew the minister to make 
room for men less able and equally unscrupu- 
lous. The opposition could reward its eulo- 
gists with little more than promises and ca- 
resses. St. James's would give nothing— 
Leicester house had nothing to give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson com- 
menced his literary career, a writer had little 
to hope from the patronage of powerful indi- 
viduals. The patronage of the public did not 
yet furnish the means of comfortable subsist- 
ence The prices paid by booksellers to au- 
thors were so low, that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do lit- 
tle more than provide for the day which was 
The lean kine had eaten 
up the fat kine. The thin and withered ears 
had ¢evoured the good ears. The season of 
rich harvests was over, and the period of fa- 
mine had begun. All that is squalid and 
miserable might now be summed up in the 
That word denoted a crea- 


passing over him 


one word—Poet 
ture dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with 
compters and spunging-houses, and perfectly 
qualified to decide on the comparative merits 
of the Common Side in the King’s Bench 
prison, and of Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet 
Even the poorest pitied him, and they well 
might pity him. For if their condition was 
equally abject, their aspirings were not equal- 
ly high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. 
To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, to 
dine in a cellar amongst footmen out of place 
—to translate ten hours a day for the wages 
of a ditcher—to be hunted by bailiffs from one 
haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, 
from Grub-street to St. George's fields, and 
from St. George’s fields to the alleys behind 
St. Martin’s church—to sleep on a bulk in 
June, and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in 
December—to die in an hospital, and to be 
buried in a parish vault, was the fate of more 
than one writer, who, if he had lived thirty 
years earlier, would have been admitted to 


| 


| tions. 


| lousy, morbid sensibility. 
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the sittings of the Kit-cat or the Scriblerus 
Club, would have sat in the Parliament, and 
would have been intrusted with embassies to 
the High Allies; who, if he had lived in our 
time, would have received from the booksel- 
lers several hundred pounds a-year. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases 
so every walk of life has its peculiar tempta- 
The literary character, assuredly, has 
always had its share of faults—vanity, jea- 
J To these faults 
were now superadded all the faults which are 
commonly found in men whose livelihood is 
precarious, and whose principles are exposed 
to the trial of severe distress. All the vices 
of the gambler and of the beggar were blend- 
ed with those of the author. The prizes in 


| the wretched . lottery of book-making were 
scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If 


good fortune came, it came in such a manner 
that it was almost certain to be abused After 
months of starvation and despair, a full third 
night, or a well-received dedication, filled the 
pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet 
with guineas. He hastened to enjoy those 
luxuries, with the images of which his mind 
had been haunted while sleeping amidst the 
cinders, and eating potatoes at the Irish ordi- 
nary in Shoe-lane. A week of taverns soon 
qualified him for another year of night-cellars 
Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of 
a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in 
gold-laced hats and waistcoats, sometimes 
lying in bed because their coats had gone to 
pieces, or wearing paper cravats because their 
linen was in pawn; sometimes drinking Cham- 
pagne and Tokay with Betty Careless; some- 
times standing at the window of an eating- 
house in Porridge island, to snuff up the scent 
of what they could not afford to taste; they 
knew luxury—they knew beggary—but they 
never knew comfort. These men were irre- 
claimable. They looked on a regular and 
frugal life with the same aversion which an 
old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a sta- 
tionary abode, and for the restraints and secu- 
rities of civilized communities. They were 
as untameable, as much wedded to their deso- 
late freedom, as the wild ass. They could 
no more be broken in to the offices of social 
man, than the unicorn could be trained to 
serve and abide by the crib. It was well if 
they did not, like beasts of a still fiercer 
race, tear the hands which ministered to their 
necessities. To assist them was impossible ; 
and the most benevolent of mankind at length 


| became weary of giving relief, which was dis- 


sipated with the wildest profusion as soon as 
it had been received. If a sum was bestowed 
on the wretched adventurer, such as, properly 
husbanded, might have supplied him for six 
months, it was instantly spent in strange 
freaks of sensuality, and before forty-eight 
hours had elapsed, the poet was again pester- 
ing all his acquaintance for twopence to get a 
plate of shin of beef at a subterraneous cook- 




















shop. If his friends gave him an asylum in 
their houses, those houses were forthwith 
turned into bagnios and taverns. All order 
was destroyed—all business was suspended 
The most good-natured host began to repent 
of his eagerness to serve a man of genius in 
distress, when he heard his guest roaring for 
fresh punch at five o'clock in the morning. 

A few eminent writers were more fortu- 
nate. Pope had been raised above poverty by 
the active patronage which, in his. youth, both 
the great political parties had extended to his 
Homer. Young had received the only pension 
ever bestowed, to the best of our recollection, 
by Sir Robert Walpole, as the reward of mere 
literary merit. One or two of the many poets 
who attached themselves to the opposition, 
Thomson in particular, and Mallet, obtained, 
after much severe suffering, the means 
subsistence from their political friends. Rich- 
ardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop, 
and his shop kept him, which his novels, ad- 
mirable as they are, would scarcely have done 
But nothing could be more deplorable than 
the state even of the ablest men, who at that 
time depended for subsistence on their wri- 
tings. Johnson, Collins, Fielding and Thom- 
son, were certainly four of the most distin- 
guished persons that England produced dur- 
ing the eighteenth century t is well known 
that they were all four arrested for debt 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these 
Johnson plunged in his twenty-eighth year 
From that time till he was three or four-and- 
fifty, we have little information respecting 
him—little, we mean, compared with the full 
and accurate information which we possess 
respecting his proceedings and habits towards 
the close of his life. He emerged at length 
from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into 
the society of the polished and the opulent 
His fame was established A pension sufli- 
cient for his had been 
him; and he came forth, to astonish a genera- 
tion with which he had almost as little in com- 
mon as with Frenchmen or Spaniards 

In his early years he had occasionally seen 
the great; but he had seen them as a beggar 
He now came as a companion 
The demand for amusement and instruction 
had, during the course of twenty years, been 
gradually increasing. The price of literary 
labour had risen; and those men of 
letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to 
associate, were for the most part persons wide- 
ly different from those who had walked about 
with him all night in the streets, for want of a 
lodging. Burke, Robertson, the Wartons, 
Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, 
Sir William Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill, 
were the most distinguished writers of what 
may be called the second generation of the 
Johnsonian age. Of these men, 
was the only one in whom we can trace the 
stronger lineaments of that character, which, 
when Johnson first came up to London, was 


wants conferred on 


among them 


rising 
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common among authors. Of the rest, scarce- 
ly any had felt the pressure of severe poverty 


| All had been early admitted into the most re- 


of | 


Churchill | 





spectable society on an equal footing. They 
were men of quite a different species from the 
dependents of Curll and Osborne. 

Johnson came among them the solitary spe 
cimen of a past age,—the last survivor of the 
of the last 
of that generation of authors whose abject 


genuine race Grub Street hacks ; 
misery and whose dissolute manners had fur- 
inexhaustible matter to the satirical 
From nature, he had receiy- 
ed an uncouth figure, a diseased constitution, 
and an irritable temper. The manner in which 
the earlier years of his manhood had been 


nished 
genius of Pope 


passed, had given to his demeanour, and even 
to his moral character some peculiarities, ap- 
palling to the civilized beings who were the 
companions of his old age. The perverse ir- 
the 
his fits of strenuous exertion, in- 


regularity of his hours, slovenliness of 
his person, 
terrupted by long intervals of sluggishness,— 
his strange abstinence, and his equally strange 
voracity,—his active benevolence, contrasted 
ynstant rudeness and the occasional 
ferocity of his manners in society, made him, 
in whom he lived 
during the last twenty years of his life, a com- 
undoubt- 


with the c 


the opinion of those with 


plete original. An original he was, 


edly, in some respects. But if we possessed 
full information concerning those who shared 
his early hardships, we should probably find, 
that what we call his singularities of manner, 
were, for the most part, failings which he had 


in common with the class to which he belong- 


ed He ate at Streatham Park as he had been 
used to eat behind the screen at St. John's 
Gate, when he was ashamed to show his rag- 
ged clothes He ate as it was natural that a 


should 


eat who, during a great part of 


man 
his life, had passed the morning in doubt whe 
ther he should have food for the afternoon 


The habits of his early life had accustomed 
him to bear privation with fortitude, but not to 
He 


fast, he tore his 


taste pleasure with moderation eould 
fast; but, he 
dinner like a famished 


swelling on his forehead, and the perspiration 


when did not 


wolf, with the veins 
running down his cheeks He scarcely ever 
But when he drank it, he drank 
and in These 
fact, mitig of that 
same moral which raged with such 
deadly malignity in his friends Savage and 


took wine 
it greedily, large tumblers 


were, in ated 





symptoms 
aisease, 
Boyse. The roughness and violence which 
he showed in society were to be expected from 
a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, 
had been long tried by the bitterest calamities 
—by the want of meat, of fire, and of clothes, 


| by the importunity of creditors, by the inso 


lence of booksellers, by the derision of fools, 
by the insincerity of patrons, by that bread 
which is the bitterest of all food, by those 
stairs which are the most toilsome of all paths, 
by that deferred hope which makes the heart 
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sick. ‘Through all these things the ill-dressed, 
coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled man- 
fully up to eminence and command It was 
natural, that. in the exercise of his power, he 
should be “ eo immitior, quia toleraverat,’’— 
that though his heart was undoubtedly gene- 
rous and humane, his demeanour in society 
should be harsh and despotic. For severe dis- 
tress he had sympathy, and not only sympa- 
thy, but munificent relief. But for the suffer- 


ing which a harsh word inflicts upon a delicate 


mind, he had no pity; for it was a kind of 


suffering which he could scarcely conceive 
He would carry home on his shoulders a sick 
and starving girl from the streets. He turned 
his house into a place of refuge for a crowd of 
wretched old creatures who could find no 
other asylum ; 
and ingratitude weary out his benevolence 


nor could all their peevishness | 


But the pangs of wounded vanity seemed to 


him ridiculous ; and he scarcely felt sufficient 
compassion even for the pangs of wounded af- 
fection He had seen and felt so much of 
sharp misery, that he was not affected by pal- 
try vexations ; and he seemed to think that 
every body ought to be as much hardened to 
those vexations as himself. He was angry 
with Boswell for complaining of a head-ache ' 

with Mrs. Thrale for grumbling about the dust 
on the road, or the smell of the kitchen 

These were, in his phrase, “‘ foppish lamenta- 
tions,’ 
utter in a world so full of misery 
crying because the Good-natured Man had 
failed, inspired him with no pity. Though 
his own health was not good, he detested and 
Even great pecu- 
niary losses, unless they reduced the loser ab- 


Goldsmith 


despised valetudinarians 


lutely to beggary, moved him very little 
People whose hearts had been softened by 
prosperity might cry, he said, for such events ; 
but all that could be expected of a plain man 
was not to laugh 

A person who troubled himself so little 
about the smaller grievances of human life, 
was not likely to be very attentive to the feel- 
ings of others in the ordinary intercourse of 
society He could not understand how a sar- 
casm or a reprimand could make any man 
really unhappy. ‘‘ My dear Doctor,” said he 
to Goldsmith, “‘ what harm does it do to a man 
to call him Holoferness ?"’ “ Pooh, ma’am,”’ 
he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, “ who is the 
worse for being talked of uncharitably ?”” Po- 
liteness has been well defined as benevolence 
in small things. Johnson was impolite, not 
becausé he wanted benevolence, but because 
small things appeared smaller to him than to 
people who had never known what it was to 
live for fourpence half-penny a-day. 

The churacteristic peculiarity of his intel- 
lect was the union of great powers with low 
prejudices. If we judged of him by the best 


parts of his mind, we should place him almost 
as high as he was placed by the idolatry of 
Boswell ;—if by the worst parts of his mind, 


which people ought to be ashamed to | 


we should place him even below Boswell him- 
self. Where he was not under the influence 
of some strange scruple, or some domineering 
passion, which prevented him from boldly and 
fairly investigating a subject, he was a wary 
and acute reasoner, a little too much inclined 
to scepticism, and a little too fond of paradox 
No man was less likely to be imposed upon by 
fallacies in argument, or by exaggerated state- 
ments of fact But if, while he was beating 
down sophisms, and exposing false testimony, 
some childish prejudices, such as would ex- 
cite laughter in a well-managed nursery, came 
across him, he was smitten as if by enchant- 
ment. His mind dwindled away under the 
spell from gigantic elevation to dwarfish lit- 
tleness. Those who had lately been admiring 
its amplitude and its force, were now as much 
astonished at its strange narrowness and fee 
bleness, as the fisherman in the Arabian tale, 
when we saw the genie, whose stature had 
overshadowed the whole sea-coast, and whose 
might seemed equal to a contest with armies, 
contract himself to the dimensions of his small 
prison, and lie there, the helpless slave of the 
charm of Solomon 

Johnson was in the habit of sifting with ex- 
treme severity the evidence for all stories which 
were merely odd. But when they were not 
only odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed 
He began to be credulous precisely at the point 
where the most credulous people begin to be 
sceptical. It is curious to observe, both in his 
writings and in his conversation, the contrast 
between the disdainful manner in which he re- 
jects unauthenticated anecdotes, even when 


| they are consistent with the general laws of 
| nature, and the respectful manner in which he 


| the lie direct given him for his pains. 


mentions the wildest stories relating to the in- 
visible world. A man who told him of a 
water-spout or a meteoric stone, generally had 
A man 
who told him of a prediction or a dream won- 


| derfully accomplished, was sure of a courteous 





| ty to be greatly exaggerated. 


hearing. ‘“‘ Johnson,"’ observed Hogarth, “like 
King David, says in his haste that all men are 
liars." “* His incredulity,’ says Mrs. Thrale, 
‘amounted almost to disease.’’ She tells us 
how he browbeat a gentleman, who gave him 
an account of a hurricane in the West Indies, 
and a poor quaker who related some strange 
circumstance about the red-hot balls fired at 
the siege of Gibraltar. “It is not so. It 
cannot be true. Don't tell that story again 
You cannot think how poor a figure you make 
in telling it." He once said, half jestingly 
we suppose, that for six months he refused to 
credit the fact of the earthquake at Lisbon, and 
that he still believed the extent of the calami- 
Yet he related 
with a grave face how old Mr. Cave of St. 
John’s Gate saw a ghost, and how this ghost 
was something of a shadowy being. He went 
himself on a Ghost-hunt to Cock-lane, and 
was angry with John Wesley for not follow- 
ing up another scent of the same kind with 
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proper spirit and perseverance. He rejects 
the Celtic genealogies and poems without the 
least hesitation ; yet he declares himself will- 
ing to believe the stories of the second sight 
If he had examined the claims of the High- 
land seers with half the severity with which 


he sifted the evidence for the genuineness of 


Fingal, he would, we suspect, have come away 
from Scotland with a mind fully made up. In 
his Lives of the Poets, we find that he is un- 
willing to give credit to the accounts of Lord 
Roscommon’s early proficiency in his studies ; 
but he tells with great solemnity an absard ro- 
mance about some intelligence preternaturall y 
impressed on the mind of that nobleman He 
avows himself to be in great doubt about the 
truth of the story, and ends by warning his 
readers not wholly to slight such impressions 

Many of his sentiments 
jects are worthy of a liberal and enlarged 
mind. He could ly 
folly and meanness of al] bigotry except his 
own When he spoke of the scruples of the 
Puritans, he spoke like a person who had 


on religious sub- 


discern clearly enough the 


really obtained an insight into the divine phi- 
losophy of the New Testament, and who con- 
sidered Christianity as a noble scheme of go- 
vernment, tending to promote the happiness 
and to elevate The 
horror which cards, 
Christmas ale 


the moral nature of man 

the felt for 
, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and 
dancing bears, To the 
arguments urged by some very worthy people 
against showy dress, he replied, with admira- 
“ Let not be found, 


us, stripping the lace 


sectaries 


excited his contempt 


ble sense and spirit, us 
when our Master calls 
off our waistcoats, but the spirit of contention 
from our souls and tongues. Alas 
who cannot get to heaven in a green coat will 


Sir,a man 


not find his way thither the sooner in a grey 
one. Yet he was himself under the tyranny 
of scruples as unreasonable as those of Hudi- 
bras or Ralpho; and carried his zeal for cere- 
monies and for to 
lengths altogether inconsistent with reason, or 
He has gravely noted 


ecclesiastical dignities 
with Christian charity 
down in his diary, that he once committed the 
sin of drinking coffee on Good Friday. In 
Scotland, he thought it his duty to pass seve- 
ral months without joining in public worship, 
solely because the ministers of the kirk had 
not been ordained by bishops 
estimating the piety of his neighbours was 
some what said 
“is a good man,—a pious man. I[ am afraid 
he has not been in the inside of a church for 
many years; but he never passes a church 
without pulling off his hat,—this shows he 
has good principles.’’ Spain and Sicily must 
surely contain many pious robbers and well- 
principled assassins. Johnson could easily see 
that a Round-head, who named all his chil- 
dren after Solomon's singers, snd talked in 
the House of Commons about seeking the 
Lord, might be an unprincipled villain, whose 
religious mummeries only aggravated his 
Museum.— Vol. XIX. 


singular ** Campbell, he, 


His mode of 
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guilt. But a man who took off his hat when 
he passed a charch episcopally consecrated 
must be a good man, a 
Johnson could easily see 


pious man, a man « 
good principles 
that those persons who looked on a dance ora 
laced waistcoat as sinful, deemed most ignobly 
of the attributes of God, 
But with 


he would have overwhelmed 


and of the ends of re 


velation what a storm of invective 


iny man who had 


blamed him for celebrating the close of Lent 
with sugarless tea, and butterless buns 
Nobody spoke ntemptuously of the 


cant of patriotism 


nore ¢ 
Nob 


the error of those who re 


more ¢ lear y 


“ly saw 
pre sented liberty, not 
is an end 
to themselves, as the 
the 
the prosperity of the individuals who compose 


as a means, but and who proposed 


object of their pursuit 


prosperity of the state as distinct from 
the state. His calm and settled opinion seems 
to have been, that f 
little 
ciety 


rms of government have 


or no influence on the happiness of so 


This opinion, erroneous as it is, ought 
at least to have preserved him from all inten 
It did not, how 


perance on political questions 


ever, preserve him from the lowest, fierces? 


and most absurd extravagances of party 
spirit from rants which, in every thing but 
the diction, resembled those of Squire Wes 
tern He was, as a politician, half ice and 
half fire ;—on the side of his intellect a mere 
Pococurante,—fa t apathetic about pubii 
affairs,—far too sceptical as to the good or evil 


1fany form of polity His passions 


tendency « 
were violent even to slaying 


to W! 


lines which he 


on the contrary. 


all 
ll-kn 


against who leaned ggish principle: 
The 
Goldsmith's 


have been his deliberate 


we wn insertec n 





lraveller, express whi to 


» udgment = 
d 5 


* How small, of all that human hearts endure 


That part which kings or laws can cause or 
cure 

He had previously put expressions very sin 
lar into the mouth of Rasselas. It is amusing 
to contrast these passages with the torrents ot 
raving abuse which he poured forth against the 
Long Parliament and the American Congress 
In one of the conversations reported by Bos 
well, this strange inconsistency displays itset 
in the most ludicrous manner 


‘Sir Adam Ferguson,” says Boswell, “ sug 


gested that luxury 
stroys the spirit of liberty 
| would not give half a 


sorrupts a people; and de 
"—Jonunson. “ Sir 
that is all visionary 
guinea to live under one form of government 
rather than another It is of no moment 
the happiness of an individual. Sir, the daz 
ger of the abuse of power is nothing to a pr 
vate man. What Frenchman prevented 
from passing his life as he pleases ?’’—Sir 
Apam. “ But, sir, in the British constitution 
it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit in 
the people, so as to preserve a balance against 
the crown.""—Jounson. “ Sir, I perceive you 
area vile Whig. Why all this childish jea 
lousy of the power of the crown? The crown 
has not power enough.” 

No. 114.—3 M 


to 


is 
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One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon 
tells us, used to say that life and death were 
just the same to him. “ Why, then,” said an 
objector, “‘do you not kill yourself." The 
philosopher answered, “‘ because it is just the 
same.’ If the difference between two forms 


| 
| 


of government be not worth half a guinea, it | 


is not easy to see how Whiggism can be viler 
than Toryism, or how the crown can have too 
little power. If private men suffer nothing 
from political abuses, zeal for liberty is doubt- 
less ridiculous. But zeal for monarchy must 
be equally so. No person would have been 
more quick-sighted than Johnson to such a 
contradiction as this, in the logic of an antago- 
nist 

The judgments which Johnson passed on 
books were, in his own time, regarded with 
superstitious veneration ; and, in our time, are 
generally treated with indiscriminate con- 
tempt. They are the judgments of a strong 
but enslaved understanding. The mind of the 
critic was hedged round by an uninterrupted 
fence of prejudices and superstitions. With- 
in his narrow limits, he displayed a vigour and 
un ‘activity which ought to have enabled him 
to clear the barrier that confined him 

How it chanced that a man who reasoned 
on his premises so ably, should assume his 
premises so foolishly, is one of the great mys- 
teries of human nature. The same inconsis- 
tency may be observed in the schoolmen of 
the middle ages. Those writers show so 
much acuteness and force of mind in arguing 
m their wretched datu, that a modern reader 
is perpetually at a loss to comprehend how 
such minds came by such data. Not a flaw in 
the superstructure of the theory which they 
are rearing escapes their vigilance. Yet they 
are blind to the obvious unsoundness of the 
foundation. It is the same with some emi- 
nent lawyers. Their legal arguments are in- 
tellectual prodigies, abounding with the hap- 
piest analogies, and the most refined distinc- 
tions. The principles of their arbitrary sci- 
ence being once admitted, the statute-book 
and the reports being once assumed as the 
foundations of jurisprudence, these men must 
be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But 
if a question arises as to the postulates on 
which their whole system rests,—if they are 
ealled apon to vindicate the fundamental 
maxims of that system which they have pass- 
ed their lives in studying, these very men 
often talk the language of savages, or of chil- 
dren. Those who have listened to a man of 
this class in his own court, and who have wit- 
nessed the skill with which he analyses and 
digests a vast mass of evidence, or reconciles 
a crowd of precedents which at first sight seem 
contradictory, scarcely know him again when, 
a few hours later, they hear him speaking on 
the other side of Westminster Hall in his ca- 
pacity of legislator. They can scarcely be- 
lieve, that the paltry quirks which are faintly 
heard through a storm of coughing, and which 


| 


cannot impose on the plainest country gentle- 
man can proceed from the same sharp and 
vigorous intellect which had excited their ad- 
miration under;the same roof, and on the same 
day 

Johnson decided literary questions like a 
lawyer, not like a legislator. He never exa- 
mined foundations where a point was already 
ruled. His whole code of criticism rested on 
pure assumption, for which he sometimes gave 
a precedent or an authority, but rarely trou- 
bled himself to give a reason drawn from the 
nature of things. He took it for granted, that 
the kind of poetry which flourished in his own 
time, which he had been accustomed to hear 
praised from his childhood, and which he had 
himself written with success, was the best 
kind of poetry. In his biographical work, he 
has repeatedly laid it down as an undeniable 
proposition, that during the latter part of the 


seventeenth century, and the earlier part of 


the eighteenth, English poetry had been in 
a constant progress of improvement. Waller, 
Denham, Dryden, and Pope, had been, accord- 
ing to him, the great reformers. He judged 
of all works of the imagination by the stand- 
ard established among his own contemporaries 
Though he allowed Homer to have been a 
greater man than Virgil, he seems to have 
thought the Mneid a greater poem than the 
Iliad. Indeed he well might have thought so ; 
for he preferred Pope's Iliad to Homer's. He 
pronounced that, after Hoole’s translation of 
Tasso, Fairfax's would hardly be reprinted 
He could see no merit in our fine old English 
ballads, and always spoke with the most pro- 
voking contempt of Percy's fondness for them 
Of all the great original works which appear- 
ed during his time, Richardson's novels alone 
excited his admiration. He could see little or 
no merit in Tom Jones, in Gulliver's Travels, 
or in Tristam Shandy. To Thomson's Castle 
of Indolence, he vouchsafed only a line of cold 
commendation—of commendation much colder 
than what he has bestowed on the Creation of 
that portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore 
Gray was, in his dialect, a barren rascal 
Churchill was a blockhead. The contempt 
which he felt for the trash of Macpherson was 
indeed just; but it was, we suspect, just by 
chance. He despised the Fingal, for the very 
reason which led many men of genius to ad- 
mire it. He despised it, not because it was 
essentially common-place, but because it had 
a superficial air of originality. 


He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of 
compositions fashioned on his own principles. 
But when a deeper philosophy was required ,— 
when he undertook to pronounce judgment on 
the works of those great minds which “ yield 
homage only to eternal laws,”—his failure 
was ignominious. He criticised Pope's Epi- 
taphs excellently. But his observations on 
Shakspeare's plays, and Milten'’s poems, seem 
to us as wretched as if they had been written 




















by Rymer himself, whom we take to have | presumption 


been the worst critic that ever lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary sub- 
jects can be compared only to that strange 
nervous feeling which made him uneasy if he 
had not touched every post betv een the Mitre 
tavern and his own lodgings. His preference 
of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs is an 
instance. An English epitaph, he said, would 
disgrace Smollett. He declared that he would 
not pollute the walls of Westminster Abbey 
with an English epitaph Goldsmith 
What reason there can be for celebrating a 
British writer in Latin, which there was not 
for covering the Roman arches of triumph 
with Greek or for 
rating the deeds of the heroes of Thermopyle 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly una- 


on 


inscriptions commemo- 


ble to imagine 

On men and manners—at least on the men 
and manners of a particular place and a par- 
ticular age—Johnson had certainly looked 
a most observant and 
eye. His remarks on the education of chil- 
dren, on marriage, on the economy of fami- 


with discriminating 


lies, on the ruies of society, are always stri- 
king, and generally sound. In his writings, 
indeed, the knowledge of life, which he pos- 
is very imper- 
unfortunate 
were suffo- 


sessed in an eminent degree, 
fectly exhibited Like those 
chiefs of the middle who 


ages, 


cated by their own chain-mail and cloth of 
gold, his maxims perish under that load of 


designed for their 
But it is clear, from 
had 


more of that homely wisdom which nothing 


words, which orna- 
ment and their defence 


mversation, that he 


was 
the remains of his c 


but experience and observation can give, than 
any writer since the time of Swift. If he 
had been content to write as he talked, he 
might have left books on the practical art of 
living superior to the Directions to Servants 
Yet even his remarks on society, like his 
remarks on literature, indicate a mind at least 
as remarkable for narrowness as for strength 


He was no master of the great science of 
human nature He had studied, not the 
genus man, but the species Londoner. No- 


body was ever so thoroughly conversant with 
all the forms of life, and all the shades of mo- 
ral and intellectual character, which were to 
be seen from Islington to the Thames, and 
from Hyde-Park corner to Mile-end green 
But his philosophy stopped at the first turn- 
pike-gate. Of the rural life of England he 
knew nothing; took it for granted 
that every body who lived in the country was 
“ Country gen- 


and he 
either stupid or miserable 
tlemen,” said ‘must be unhappy; for 
they have not enough to keep their lives in 
motion.” As if all those peculiar habits 
and associations, which made Fleet-street 
and Charing-cross the finest views in the 
world to himself, had been essential parts of 
human nature. Of remote 


he, 


| 
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“The Athenians of the age of 
he said to Mrs. Thrale, “* were 
In 


Demosthenes,” 
a people of brutes, a barbarous people 
Sir Adam Ferguson, he 
“The boasted Athe 
The 


people must be barbarous where there 


conversation with 
used similar language 
nians,’’ he said, ‘‘ were barbarians mass 


of every 


is no printing Che fact was this: He saw 
that a Londoner who could not read was a 
very stupid and brutal fellow: he saw that 


great refinement of taste and activity of in- 
tellect were rarely found in a Londoner wh 
had not read much; and because it was by 
means of books that people acquired almost 


all their knowledge in the society with which 


he was acquainted, he concluded, in defiance 


of the strongest and clearest evidence, that 
the human mind can be cultivated by means 
of books alone An Athenian citizen might 
possess very few volumes; and even the 
largest library to which he had access might 


than Johnson's book 


Athenian might 


valuable 
But 
morning in conversation with So- 


be mue h ke ss 


case in Bolt court the 


pass every 


crates, and might hear Pericles speak four or 
five times every month He saw the plays 
of Sophocles and Aristophanes—he walked 


amidst the friezes of Phidias and the paintings 


of Zeuxis—he knew by heart the choruses ot 
Eschylus—he heard the rhapsodist at the 
corner of the street reciting the Shield of 
Achilles, or the Death of Argus—he was a 


legislator. conversant with high questions of 


alliance, reve1 “ re was a soldier 
trained under a lib generous disci- 





pline he was a judge, compelled every day 
to weigh the effi f opposite arguments 
These things were in themselves an edu 
tion in edu m eminent fitted, not, in 
deed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but 
to give quickness to the perceptions, delicac: 
t he tast fluency to the expression, and 
politeness to the manners But this Johnsor 
never <« dered An A enian who did not 
improv mind by reading wa in his 
opinion, much such @ person as a ( ockne 
who made his mark—much such a person a 
black Frank ore he went to school, and far 
inferior to a parish-clerk or a printer's dev 
His friends have allowed that he carried to 
a ridic a xtrer his unjust contempt for 
fore é He pronounced the French to be 
a very silly people—much behind us—stupid 
ignorant creatures And this judgment he 
formed after having been at Paris about 
month, during which he would not talk 
French, for fear of giving the natives an ad 
vantage over him in conversation. He pro 
nounced them, also, to be an indelicate pe 
ple, because a French footman touched the 
sugar with his fingers. That ingenious and 
amusing traveller, M. Simond, has defended 
his countrymen very successfully agains 


vccusation, and has 


Johnson's pointed out 


countries and | some English practices, which, to an impa 
: - ’ - | 
past times he talked with wild and ignorant ! tial speetator, would seem at least as incon 
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th physical cleanliness and social 


sistent y¥ 
decornm as those which Johnson so bitterly 
-prehended To the sage, as Boswell loves 
to call him, it never oceurred to doubt that 
there must be something etegnally and immu- 
tably good in the usages to which he had 
been accustomed. In fact, Johnson's remarks 
on society beyond the bills of mortality, are 
generally of much the same kind with those 
of honest Tom Dawson, the English footman 


n Dr. Moors 


of France has no 


Zeluco ‘“ Suppose the King 
ns, but only a daughter, 
then, when the king dies, this here daughter, 
iccording to that there law, cannot be made 
queen, but the next near relative, provided he 
$a ma is made king, and not the last 
to be sure, is very 
injust The French footruards are dressed 
i blue, and all the marching regiments in 
white, which has a very foolish appearance 
for soldiers; and as for blue regimentals, it is 


horse or the artillery 





Johns nes visit to the lle rides intr duced 
m to a state of society comp stely new to 


his own defi- 


him; anc salutary suspicior 
encies ms on that occasion to have cross- 
ed his mind for the first time He confessed, 
the last pa hgraph f his Journey, that 


1s thoughts on national manners were the 
thought f one who had seen but little—of 


one who had passed his time almost wholly in 


cities. This feeling, however, soon passed 
away It is remarkable, that to the last he 
entertained a fixed contempt for all those 
modes of life and those studies which lead to 
emancipate the mind from the prejudices of a 
particular age, or a particular nation Of fo- 
rn trav and of history he spoke with the 
fierce and boisterous contempt of ignorance 
What does a man learn by travelling Is 
Beauclerk the better for travelling W hat 
did Lord Charlemont learn in travels, ex- 
»pt that there was a snake in one of the py 
ramids of Egypt History was, in his opi- 


on, to use the fine expression of Lord Plun- 
kett, an old almanac: historians could, as he 
mceived, claim no higher dignity than that 


and hia favourite histo- 


almanac-imakers 
uns were those who, like Lord Hailes, as 
pired to no higher dignity He always spoke 


vith contempt of Robertson. Hume he would 
not even read. He affronted one of his friends 
1 ‘ 


for talking to him about Cataline’s conspiracy, 
and declared that he never desired to hear of 





the Punic war again as long as he lived 
Assuredly one fact. whieh does not directly 
affect our own interests, considered in itself, 
sno better worth knowing than another fact 
The fact that there is a snake in a pyramid, 
or the fact that Hannibal crossed the Alps by 
the Great St. Bernard, are in themselves as 


inprofitable to us as the fact that there is a 


green blind in a particular house in Thread- 
needle street, or the fact that a Mr. Smith 
somes into the city every morning on the top 
of one of the Blackwall stages 


But it is cer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


tain that those who will not crack the shell of 


history, will never get at the kernel. John- 
son, with hasty arrogance, pronounced the 
kernel worthless, because he saw no value in 
The real use of travelling to dis 
tant countries, and of studying the annals of 
past times, is to preserve men from the con 
traction of mind which those can hardly 


the shell. 


escape whose whole communion is with one 
generation and one neighbourhood, who arrive 
at conclusions by means of an induction not 
sufficiently copious, and who therefore con 
stantly confound exceptions with rules, and 
accidents with essential properties In short, 
the real use of travelling, and of studying his 
tory, is to keep men from being what Tom 
Dawson was in fiction, and Samuel Johnson 

in reality 
Johnson, as Mr 
served, appears far greater in Boswell’s books 
His conversation appears 


Burke most justly ob- 


than in his own 
to have been quite equal to his writings in 
matter, and far superior to them in manner 
When he talked, he clothed his wit and his 
sense in forcible and natural expressions. As 
soon as he took his pen in his hand to write 
for the public, his style became systematically 
vicious. All his books are written in a learn 
ed language,—in a language which nobody 
hears from his mother or his nurse,—in a 
language in which nobody ever quarrels, or 
drives bargains, or makes love,—in a lan 
guage in which nobody ever thinks. It is 
clear, that Johnson himself did not think in 
the dialect in which he wrote. The expres- 
sions which came first to his tongue were 
and picturesque. When 
he wrote for publication, he did his sentences 
out of English into Johnsonese. His letters 
from the Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale, are the 
original of that work of which the Journey 
to the Hebrides is the translation; and it 


compare the two versions 


simpie, energetic, 


is amusing t 
‘ When we were taken up stairs,’’ says he in 
one of his letters, ‘‘a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed on which one of us was to lie 
This incident is recorded in the Journey as 
follows :—* Out of one of the beds on which 
we were to repose, started up, at our entrance, 
lack as a Cyclops from the forge 
“The 
Rehearsal,’’ he said, very unjustly, “‘ has not 
then, after a 


L man 
Sometimes Johnson translated aloud 


wi: enough to keep it sweet 
pause, ‘it has not vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrefaction 

Mannerism is pardonable, and is sometimes 
even agreeable, when the manner, though 
viscious, is natural Few readers, for exam 
ple, would be willing to part with the man- 
nerism of Milton or of Burke. But a manner 
ism which does not sit easy on the mannerist, 
which has been adopted on principle, and 
whieh can be sustained only by constant ef- 
fort, is always offensive. And such is the 
mannerism of Johnson 

The characteristic faults of his style are so 

















familiar to all our readers, and have been so 
often burlesqued, that it is almost superfluous 
to point them out. It is well known that he 
made less use than any other eminent writer 
of those strong plain words, Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman-French, of which the roots lie in the 
inmost depths of our language; and that he 
felt a vicious partiality for terms which, long 
after our own speech had been fixed, were 
borrowed from the Greek and Latin, and 
which, therefore, even when lawfully natu- 
ralized, must be considered as born aliens, 
not entitled to rank with the king's English 
His constant practice of padding out a sen 
tence with useless epithets, till it became as 
stiff as the bust of an exquisite,—his antithe- 
tical forms of expression, constantly employ- 
ed even where there is no opposition in the 
ideas expressed,—his big words wasted on 
little things,—his harsh inversions, so widely 
different from those graceful and easy inver- 
sions which give variety, spirit, and sweet- 
ness to the expression of our great old writers, 

all these peculiarities have been imitated 
by his admirers, and parodied by his assail- 
ants, till the public has become sick of the 
subject 

Goldsmith said to him, very wittily and 
very justly, “If you were to write a fable 
about little fishes, doctor, you would make 
little fishes talk like whales."” No man 
surely ever had so little talent for personation 
as Johnson. Whether he wrote in the cha- 
racter of a disappointed legacy-hunter, or an 
empty town fop, or a crazy virtuoso, or a 
flippant coquette, he wrote in the same pom- 


the 


His speech, like 
Sir Piercy Shafton’s Euphuistic eloquence, 
bewrayed him under every disguise. Fu- 
phelia and Rhodoclea talk as finely as Imlac 
the or Seged, Emperor of Ethiop 
The gay Cornelia describes her reception 


the country-house of her relations in such 


pous and unbending style 


poet, 1a 


" 
1 


terms as these :——“‘ 1 was surprised, after the 
civilities of my first reception, to find, instead 
of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural 
life always promises, and, if well conducted, 
might always afford, a confused wildness of 
eare, and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, t 

was clk 
The gentle Tranquilla ir 

forms us, that she “ had not passed the ear 
lier part of life without the flattery of court- 
ship, and the joys of triumph; but had danced 


which face uded, and every 


motion agitated.” 


ev ery 


the round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of 
’ 


envy and the gratulations of applause,—had 
been attended from pleasure to pleasure by 
the great, the sprightly, and the vain, and 
had seen her regard solicited by the obsequi- 
ousness of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and 
the timidity of love."’ Surely Sir John Fal- 
staff himself did not wear his petticoats with 
a worse grace. The reader may well cry out, 
with honest Sir Hugh Evans, “TI like not 
when a ‘oman has a great peard: I spy a 
great peard under her muffler.” 
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But or 


We had something more to say 
and we must Cio 
rood 
g 

rapher, and ever 


article is already too 
it We 
from the hero, from the biog 
from the editor, who, ill as he 
his task, has at le 
tude, that he has induced us t 
book again 
and the table 


ong: 


would fain part in humoi 


ias perforn é 
| 


this ci yur grat 


> 
»read Boswel 


ast ium to 


As we close it, the club-room 


before us, on which stands t 


omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for Joh 


assembled those heads whic! 


son. There are 
live for ever on the canvass of Reynold 
| There are the spectacles of Burke, and the 
| tall thin form of Langton; the courtly sneer 
| of Beauclerk, and the beaming smile of Gaz 
rick; Gibbon tapping his snuff-box, and S 
| Joshua with his trampet in his ear. In the 
| foreground is that strange figure which is as 
| familiar to us as the figures of those among 
whom we have been brought up,—the gigant 
body, the huge massy face, seamed with the 
scars of disease; the brown coat, the black worst 
| ed stockings, the grey wig with the scorched 
foretop; the dirty hands, the nails bitten and 
pared to the quick We see the eyes ar 


mouth moving with convulsive twitches; v 
see the heavy form rolling; we hear it pu 
ing; and then comes the “* Why, sir anc 
the “‘ What then, sir und the “ No sir 
and the “‘ You don't see your way thro 
the question, sir!’ 

What a sincular destiny has been tha 
this remarkable man! To be regarded in his 
own age as a classic. and in ours as a cor 
panion,—to receive from his contemporarie 
that. full homage which men of genius have 
in general received only from posterity to 
be more intimately known to posterity than 
other men are known to their contemporaries 
That kind of fame which is commonly the 
most transient, is, in his case, the most dur 
le. The reputation of those writings, which 
he probably expected to be immortgl, is every 


day fading; while those peculiarities of maz 


ner, and that careless table-talk, the memory 


of which, he probably thought, would di 
with him, are likely to be 


language is spok 


remembered asa long 


English en in any 


as the 


quarter of the globe 
— 


From the Monthly 


STORIES OF LIVING MUSICIANS 
ly an exaggerated degree of veneration was 
accorded, by the ancient Greeks, to musicians 
as men, we, perhaps, are too prone to consider 
them more in their professional th their 
personal character No son of song ever yet 
acquired fame or honour in his art, without 
possessing an enthusiasm which, though chiet 


an 


ly directed to musical science, could not fail 
to tinge his thoughts and actions on 
Braham 


points 
unconnected with harmony rather 
regales his mind upon the recolle 

royalty than the reminiscences of popular ap 
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plause ; 
of voice, than on the compliments of the 


soldier Swede; and poor Charley Dignum's 


glee was but the consequence and product of 


It might 
be difficult to define in what manner “the 
soncord of sweet sounds” operates on the mo- 


mock-turtle and malmsey-madeira 


ral character of him whom they inspire ; yet 
t will be assented to, that musical taste often 
wars with the ordinary pursuits of life, and 


nduces apathy in the common concerns of 


tive society -and it is a freedom from the 
cares and anxieties of the world, thus produced, 
which has assured: longevity to singers in a 
number of remarkable instances, little as their 
avocations would seem favourable to advanced 
age 

[tis but a few years since Madame Mara, 
after the interval of half a century, re-appear- 
ed upon the London boards, undoubtedly with 


jiminished powers of execution, but with all 


the taste and enthusiasm for the art that she 
possessed when she enchanted a by-gone ge- 
neration. She was then more aged than the 
yldest of her admirers ;—on the scene of her 


early glories, where once the proud and the 
nfluential struggled. for her notice, and with 
all the deceitful remisiscences of her former 
fame alive in her mind, she found herself alone 
the walls had 
lost their echo, and the mute respect with 


~a stranger in the assembly ; 


which the audience listened to her later ac- 
cents, eloquently told her what she had been, 
She wept bitterly at the 


Barbarini, 


and what she was 
wholesome, but humbling lesson 
once so celebrated as a singer, was discovered 
but last year, by a traveller, still living, in a 
retired town of Russia 
106, he was in the active performance of the 
homely duties of a lowly innkeeper at Voro- 
noge, and, notwithstanding his weight of 
years, walked daily a league and a half for 
the benefit of his health; each evening re- 
verting to his guiter, and singing the s ngs of 
his fair Italy with a feeble voice. Court fa- 
your failed him, and, reduced to poverty, he 
was obliged to seek subsistence by manual la- 
bour in that distasteful clime 

Catorina Gabrieli, who had been in her in- 
fant years the companion of poor Barbarini, 
who had shared with him the best of his fanie 
(being his junior by five years only), and whose 
musical talent was the boast of her native 
Italy, also still survives. She is upwards of 
100. But, two years since, she could delight 
her friends by evidence of yet extraordinary 
powers. In the meridian of her renown the 
most splendid offers were made her to proceed 
to foreign shores, and from London goldén ar- 
guments were profusely lavished to induce her 
to visit us. “I can never do there as I like,”’ 
was the honest answer of the celebrated can- 
tatrice. “If I do not choose to sing I shall 
be insulted.—No! No'—I would rather live 
in my own Italy, were it a jail The Em- 
press Catherine, about the year 1765. exerted 


Catalani muses less on her miracles | 


where, at the age of 





all her influence to have Gabrieli at Saint Pe 
tersburg, until, wearied by the assiduous per 
suasion of the autocrat’s ambassador, she con 
sented to sing at the Russian court for two 
short months, on condition of having five thou- 
sand ducats, and all the expenses of her resi- 
dence in the northern capital, with those ot 
her voyage thither and return, fully paid 
“ Tell the Italian," replied the Empress to her 
minister, ‘‘that | do not pay my field-mar- 
shals so much “Tell your mistress,’’ an- 
swered Gabrieli, on the message being con 
veyed to her, “that she may set her field- 
marshals to sing."’ Unused as she was to 
concession, the haughty empress acceded to 
the terms of the Roman, and so delighted was 
she by her performance, that jewels far ex 
ceeding the amount of her salary, were pre 
sented to the enchantress. Yet Gabrieli was 
any thing but covetous: indeed she was mu- 


nificently generous on occasions, and ever 
charitable; bat sometimes, as we have seen, 
she indulged in freaks of independence which 
were not always so happy in their results as 
that practised upon Catherine. Invited to 
visit Palermo, she reached the shores of Sici- 
ly, when her fame was at its acmé, and her 


| arrival caused as great a “ sensation’’ in the 
| capital of the island as Paganini’s has created 
among us. For once, in Neapolitan govern- 
ment, the feelings of the Viceroy ran parallel 
with the enthusiasm of the people. A splen- 
did repast was furnished by him to the nobili 
ty of Palermo, on the day of her first appear 
ance—the proudest of the land were in at- 
tendance, and the banquet waited—yet she 
came not. Messengers were despatched to 
remind the prima-donna of her promise and 
her host's expectation.—‘“ La Signora sends to 
say that she had entirely forgotten the invita 
tion—is in bed, and desires not to be disturb 
ed,’’ was the easy answer which he bore ; and 
it was much—as my Lord Pembroke, or any 
of qgr countrymen cognizant of the sweet- 
nesége of Sicilian rule, will admit. The pro 
mised airs of the evening, however, would, it 
was thought, recompense the disappointed 
Viceroy for the less grateful ones thus exhi- 
bited, and he repaired to the theatre, followed 
by an illustrious cortége. Those who have 
endured long hours of suffocation in the galle 
ry of the House of Commons to hear the mo- 
tion of some celebrated orator postponed— 
those who have read a fashionable novel to 
the end, in the hope of extracting some little 
particle of pleasure—may appreciate the hor- 
ror of his Highness, to hear the shrew-like 
songstress perversely setting all harmony and 
measure at defiance—stultifying the laborious 
efforts of the astonished orchestra, and giving 
her ‘“‘ native wood-notes wild’’ with a generous 
disdain of rule, that would have startled the clas- 
sical ears of the Master of the Rolls,and thrown 
my Lord Mount-Edgecomb into a swoon 
| This was really too much for vice-regal for- 
bearance ; the contempt of authority was con- 












ate me 











strued into a crime of the deepest dye, and 
the intractable syren was, on the termination 
of her performance, safely consigned to a pri- 
son, to pay the penalty of the insult. Hand- 
some apartments were however afforded her ; 
she adopted a sumptuous table; was “at 
home’’ to all, and at all times, and the prison 
became a scene of attraction perfectly unpre- 
cedented. As the term of the audacious cul- 
prit’s confinement approached, she ordered a 
list of those detained for debt, to be laid before 
her, and discharged all claims upon them! A 
vessel was prepared to bear her to her beloved 
Italy ; and as she issued from her prison-walls, 
she was borne in procession by the congre- 
gated inhabitants of Palermo, past the Vice- 
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roy's palace to the Marina, where she em- | 
barked amidst shouts of triumph from the | 


grateful multitude. 

The professional career of Rossini has not 
always been coleur de rose 
his destiny were not always golden ones, nor 


was the science of sound continually that of 


The strings of 


| 


harmony to the ears of the great Master. TJ | 
| shouted simultaneously with repeated knocks 


Barbiere di Siviglia had a singular fate on its 
earliest representations at the Theatre d’Ar- 
gentina at Rome, where it was produced in 
1816. A variety of unlucky accidents at- 
tended the first performance. 
the merits of the piece, and sensible of the 
high support promised by the ability of the 
actors, the elated composer assumed a promi- 
station in the orchestra; and that he 
might not be confounded in the eye of the au- 
dience with the vulgar mass of symphoniaci, 
he had invested himself with a vermillion-co- 
loured coat—a garb which, however it might 
dazzle the eyes of some, produced the most 
discordant laughter in others, and sadly de- 
ranged the effect of the overture. The poor 
maestros features became identified with the 
colour of his habit. The part of 4lmaviva hav- 
ing been assigned to Garcia, as he attempted 
to commence the serenade, the various chords 
f his guitar, with an unanimity somewhat 
remarkable, suddenly snapped, and hisses pur- 
sued the unhappy minstrel as he fled the stage. 
The nerves of the composer were fearfully 
shaken, and his confidence in his work was 
gradually lessening, when all his hopes were 
at once crushed by a luckless adventure that 
occurred to Figaro, in the person of Zamboni, 
who by some accident or other made a false 
step as he entered, and, falling upon his face, 
struck the most prominent feature of it so vio- 
lently, as to produce from ita crimson stream 
Forgetful in his terror, of his handkerchief, 
Zamboni hurriedly applied the skirts of his 
dress to stop the blushing torrent, while shouts 
of laughter spoke more the fastidious taste, 
than the humanity, of the audience. In the 
confusion that ensued, the humbled but indig- 
nant compositoire fled the theatre, while the 
opera was terminated amidst signs of contempt 
and disapprobation. The pride of Rossini 
was humbled; all his better hopes were de- 


nent 


Conscious of 


| the concealed musician 
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stroyed. Could he have withdrawn the piece, 
he would have been comparatively happy ; 
but it was necessary that it should undergo a 
renewed ordeal en the succeeding evening 
Well aware of the violent passions of a Roman 
audience, and the uncomplimentary mode of 
giving them expression, when the fatal hour 
approached he locked himself in his chamber 
Alone, and trembling for his fame and person, 
the weary hours of that eventful 
passed by no means pleasantly, until the 
neighbouring bells sounded the hour of mid 
night—when a distant rumour, as of numerous 
He opened his case 
ment with a nervous hand, and it 
more distinct each moment, until, at a turn 
Rossini !"’ 


evening 


voices, reached his ear 
became 
ing of the street, ‘‘ Rossini was ve 
hemently ejaculated 
affright, he sank despairing on a seat, unti! 
the repetition of the cry at the very door of 
his dwelling, recalled him to a sense of dan 
ger, and the necessity of averting it. Con- 
fused murmurs and many steps were heard 
** Rossini! Rossini!’’ was 


Closing his window in 


upon the stairs; 
at his chamber-door; but Rossini answered 
not The outcry and battery became yet 
more violent, until, to his horror, he heard the 
portal give way, and “ Signore Maestro 

and “ Rossini! Rossini !’’ 
that accompanied the violation of his domicile 
He was not there. ‘“‘ Where could he be 

was the general inquiry, until one of more 
acute vision than the rest discerned, beneath 


formed the chorus 


the bed, some of the vestiary appendages of 
With a yell of tri- 
umph he was dragged forth; “ Santa Maria! 
Signora Compatevole!"’ ejaculated the af 
frighted harmonist; when it was announced 
to him that the performance had redeemed the 
ill-fortune of the previous evening—that Rome 
was in ecstasies, and that the audience had 
adjourned en masse to do honour al divino 
maestro. They bore him in triumph from his 
house, amid the blaze of a thousand torches, 
and the vociferations of la bocca Romana. He 
was carried past balconies, crowded with fair 
spectators and beaming with lights, to the 
theatre, where he was crowned upon the stage 


| The deep silence of old Rome was fearfully 





profaned, as the multitude subsequently ac- 
companied him to an osteria, where a magnifi- 
cent entertainment had been provided: and 
morning dawned ere he and his admirers had 
terminated the orgies of his ovation 

Rossini is an inveterate musician ; his whole 
soul is wrapt in harmony : he thinks, dreams, 
eats, and drinks music; it isto him what ale 
was to Boniface, or what Dr. Johnson was to 
Boswell. It was late at night, in the summer 
of 1829, that on his way to Italy, a foreigner 
arrived at the inn Les Trois Couronnes, in the 
lovely town of Vevay, with his cara sposa,. 
wearied both by travel and excessive heats of 
the day. It was the season for the transm 
gration of the northern hordes to the soutli, 
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and Money (the master of the hotel) could but 
afford them his private sitting-room, and a 
hastily prepared bed to repose on. Supper 
was ordered, but, ere it came, the eye of the 
guest had fallen on the piano of Madame M 
which was, however, locked. In vain Money 
represented the lateness of the hour—the num- 
ber of his guests, who had all retired to rest. 
No excuse would serve, and the peremptory 
gentleman attained hisend. His fingers swept 
the key s, and the door being opened to let in 
air, the sounds penetrated to every quarter of 
the hotel 
the airs of Guillaume Tell, when his attention 
was called to those aroundhim. This second 
Orpheus, was encircled by a group composed of 
persons of various nations; men, women, wait- 
ers, ostlers, all night-capped, bonnetted, silk 
handkerchiefed, or uncoifed, were listening to 
him open-mouthed and mute with delight 
Swiss, Germans, English, French,and Italians 
** Der Te ufe 
Divin —Who can he be ?’—*“ Eagli 4 Italiano 


Diu lai Vouarde’’—* Superbe! 
Sicuramente were the cries of his enraptured 
auditors, in their various tongues. The Ranz 
des Vaches followed— Henri Quatre— Che bello 
clima e questo, and “ God save the King, 
were successively played, and every listener 
felt prouder of his fatherland as he hearkened 
to that prano magico The police-book next 
morning bore the name of “‘ Rossini,’ and ex- 
plained to all, the mystery of the preceding 
night 

The genius of Rossini is inexhaustible, but 
his learning slight. The sweet and flowing 
melodies of Tancredi were produced by him at 
the age of eighteen, and at once gave evidence 
of his taste ; while all his subsequent compo- 
sitions, numerous as they are, have the Red- 
gauntlet brand of origin on their foreheads 
Flattered, caressed, and feted as he has been, 
it would be strange were the man not affected 
by the merits of the author. Elevated rapidly 
to distinction and public notice, his simple 


lculated for the weight 


nature was scarcely ca 
of honours with which he has been laden; and 
vanity and presumption took place of the 
homelier and honester qualities of ¢haracter 
Yet he is said to be more sensible to reprehen- 
sion than to adulation, and if his share of the 
former has been trifling in amount, in two in- 
stances it derived a factitious importance from 
the sources it sprang from ‘The Siege of 
Corinth"’ was forbidden to be performed on 
the Venetian stage by Metternich; and his 
Majesty of Spain, having been present at the 
first performance of Otello at Madrid, inter- 
dicted its repetition on the ground of its im- 
morality. The propriety of a man’s taking 
away the life of his lady, may abstractedly be 
questionable ; but it must be recollected that 
the Moor was not a Christian, a circumstance 
that mighi have pleaded for him with the ten- 
der conscience of the Most Catholic King. 
The transition from parts of dramatic digni- 
ty to the character she supported in private 


The performer had finished one of | 





life, was never more easy than in the case of 


Madame Catalani. In person, manner, and 
discourse, she was noble, and one was too 
often disposed to confound Catalani with Semi- 
ramide. The unusual respect shown to her 
by crowned heads, seemed less accorded to the 
actress than the woman ; and whether on the 
stage or at Court, it ever seemed that elle aspi- 
rait 2 descendre. The last word pronounced, it 
is said, by the King of Bavaria, was the name 
of the Roman songstress. The Grand Duke 
of Hesse Darmstadt took his seat in the or 
chestra of his theatre, as leader of the band, in 
honour of her genius; and even the Emperor 
of Austria forgot all meaner arts in admiration 
of Catalani. Charles John of Sweden himseli 
conducted her through the Royal Museum at 
Stockholm, in 1827, where two magnificent 
vases of porphyry attracted her admiration; 
and some time aftera similar pair was forward 
ed to her at Paris, by the gallant prince, who 
deemed twenty thousand francs a not too-cost- 
ly tribute to the enchanting actress. Yet all 
her sympathies were not devoted to royalty 
for having visited Cracow, and consenting to 
sing for one night at the public theatre, when 
the enormous amount of her engagement was 
tendered her, she returned more than the 
moiety of the sum in aid of erection of the mo 
nument in memory of the patriot Kosciusko 
At Weimar it was Catalani's good or ill for- 
tune to be placed at table next to the venera 
ble Goéthe It was intended by her illustri 
ous host as a mark of respect to the fair Ita 
lian; but the lady was little acquainted with 


literature in general, or any other poetry than 
that which the fair translator to the King’s 
Theatre murders so exquisitely for the benefit 
of its British frequenters. The peculiar at 
tention paid to her neighbour, added to his 
imposing appearance, attracted the curiosity 
of the eyren; and she inquired his name 
“The ceiebrated Gotthe, Madam.” “ Pray 
on what instrument does he play was the 
next interrogation. ‘“‘ Madam, it is the re 
nowned author of Werte: “Oh! yes 
yes, I recollect.’ Then turning to Gotthe, 
resolved in her turn to compliment the aged 
poet, “ Ah! Monsieur,” she exclaimed, “‘ how 
greatly do I admire Werter.”” A low bow 
answered the distinguished eulogist ay 
never read any thing so truly !aughable in al! 
my life What a complete farce, Sir!" “ Ma- 
dame! The Sorrows of Werter?”’ “ Ah, Sir 
was any thing ever more truly ridiculous!” 
continued the laughing lady, as she recalled 
to memory—What? a Parody upon Werter, 
produced at one of the minor theatres at Paris, 
where all the sentimentality of the Teutonic 
swain had been cruelly, but laughably bur 
lesqued. The poet's nerves were sadly affect- 
ed by the applause so equivocally lavished on 
his unsuspected talent, and the lady's credit 
was sensibly diminished at the court of Wei- 
mar, by her ignorance of Werter and Goéthe- 
sentimentality. 
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From the Edi. burgh Review 


MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERALD.* 

Tue unfortunate nobleman, whose life and 
death are recorded in these volumes, made an 
early and ineffaceable impression upon the 
mind of Mr. Moore. With Lord Edward, he 
says— 

“JT could have no opportunity of forming 
any acquaintance, but remember, (as if it had 
been but yesterday,) having once seen him, in 
the year 1797, in Grafton Street,—when, on 
being told who he was, as he passed, I ran 
anxiously after him, desirous of another look 
at one whose name had, from my school-days, 
been associated in my mind with all that was 
noble, patriotic, and chivalrous Though I 
saw him but this once, his peculiar dress, the 
elastic lightness of his step, his fresh, healthful 
complexion, and the soft expression given to 
his eyes, by their long dark eyelashes, are as 
present and familiar to my memory as if I had 
intimately known him. Little did I then think 
that, at an interval of four-and-thirty years 
from thence—an interval equal to the whole 
span of his life at that period—I should not 
only find myself the historian of his mournful 
fate, but (what to many will appear matter 
rather of shame than of boast) with feelings so 
little altered, either as to himself or his cause.” 

-vol. i. page 306 

This intimation does not surprise us. Far 
from being calculated to alter his feelings, 
either as to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or the 
enterprise in which he perished, the literary 
life of his eminent biographer must have given 
permanence to the sentiments with which his 
boyhood was imbued. The fame of Thomas 
Moore is interwoven with the misfortunes of 
his country. However multiform his accom- 
plishments, and various the paths by which 
he has risen to his elevated reputation, that 
portion of his celebrity is not the least pre- 
cious and enduring, which is derived from 
“The Melodies, 
yond all other to the expression of national 


where music, adapted be- 


wo, was wedded to verse of an incomparable 
The beautiful airs, which 
supposed to have been produced by grief, and 


sweetness are 
possess so admirable an aptitude for the lan- 
guage of lamentation, were turned by Mr 
Moore to a noble account He made them 
the vehicles of those delightful effusions, in 
which the most graceful diction, versification 
most harmonious, and the most brilliant 
fancy, were employed to charm the ear, and 
to touch the heart with the calamities of Ire- 
land. A new sort of advocacy was instituted 
in her cause, and in the midst of gilded draw- 
ing-rooms, and the throng of illuminated sa- 
loons, there arose a song of sorrow, which 
breathed an influence as pure and as enchant- 
ing as the voice that ravished the senses of 

* The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. By Thomas Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
1831. 


the 
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Comus with its simple and pathetic melody 
It is not wonderful, that after having accom- 
plished so much by these means, for his own 
fame, (and it is no exaggeration to add, for the 
benefit of his country,) Mr. Moore should re 
vert to incidents which contributed to give a 
bias so poetically fortunate to his genius; and 


that he should, in the selection of his sub- 


| jects, and in their treatment, be swayed by an 





enthusiasm, which, however questionable in 
the ethics of a severer loyalty, ought to be re- 
ferred to the predilections of the poet, rather 
It is to 
this cause, and not to any improper design, 
that we attribute the choice which Mr. Moore 
has made in this instance of his subject At 


than to the passions of the partisan 


the same time, it must be confessed, that he 
has exposed himself to the imputation of hav- 
ing, at a period of more than ordinary excite- 
ment, directed the eyes of his countrymen to 
Why, it 


will not 


a dismal and pernicious retrospect 
what it 
useless but dangerous to remember 


may be observed, recall 


only be 
Wherefore raise the drop-scene of that stage, 
on which memory is so likely to play the part 
assigned to her by one well acquainted witl 
her powers, and to prove herself “ the actor 
of our The martyr to 
a cause, which was not consecrated by suc- 

by time. The 
dungeon must have mouldered, it can 
be deemed holy Although it have 
been legitimate to have looked for imagery 


passions o'er again?” 


cess, is as yet uncanonized 
before 
might 
through its loopholes, it was scarcely war 
rantable to have thrown it open, and to exhi- 
bit the drops of that noble blood which is 
To these objec 
kind of 

Thirty-three years make rebellion a part of 
history. We think, that no 
chievous consequences are to be apprehended 
the form in which 
It is only in the refuse of 


scarcely dry upon its floor. 
Z 


tions we cannot give any assent 


besides, mis 


in Ireland from this narra- 
tive appears lite- 
rature that infection can be communicated 
The work of Mr. Moore is not likely to pro- 
pagate the political epidemic among those 
humbler classes of society, to whose hands it 
is most improbable that his book should ever 
reach. But there is another description of 
readers, to whom it may minister a salutary 
admonition He tells us, that he will wil- 
lingly bear whatever odium may redound tem- 
porarily to himself, should any warning or 
alarm, which it may convey, have even the 
remotest share in inducing the people of this 
It, while there is yet time, 
safety, by applying 


country to consu 
their own 
prompt and healing measures to the remain- 


This, we are per 


peace and 

ing grievances of Ireland 
suaded, was among the main motives of Mr 
Moore, not to attend to the recommendations 
of those who told him that he ought not to 
enter upon ground, which it is impossible to 
tread without stirring the particles of fire that 
lie beneath it. Instead of coinciding with his 
advisers, he knew that he was not furnishing 
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reminiscences to the vindictive memory of a 
susceptible people, or suggesting to men who 
have a large debt of injury to discharge, the 
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usurious repayment of their wrongs ; but that | 
he was holding out to those whom it most | 


deeply concerns, an example in the fatal po- 
licy pursued with regard to Ireland, which 
might deter them from the adoption of mea- 
sures fitted to the production of similar re- 
sults. He was conscious that he was endea- 
vouring to draw its legitimate and redeeming 
uses from national adversity, by setting off, 
with the brilliancy of his talents, the “ pre- 
He felt that he was 
not kindling a false fire, but was setting up a 


cious jewel in its head 


steady beacon, to throw light on the stormy 

still break fret on that 
and dangerous point where the state 
well nigh went to pieces, and towards which, 


passions which and 


dark 


by the rapid current of events, it may again 
be insensibly carried 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the fifth son 
of the first Duke of Leinster, who married, in 
1747, Emilia Mary, the daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Richmond He born the 
15th of October. 1763 In the year 1773, his 
father died; and mother subsequently 
married a Scotch Mr 
For his mother, Lord Edward Fitzgerald en 


was on 
his 
gentleman, Ogilvie 
tertained the strongest attachment and deepest 
respect; and although there may perhaps be, 
the 


in domestic correspondence, published a 


| them both 


good deal in detail by Mr. Moore, some mi- | 


nuteness of circumstance without much diver- 
sity of phrase, it is morally beautiful to behold 
a uniform and undeviating affection for the 
noble lady who gave birth to a son so unfor- 
tunate, pervading almost all that he wrote or 
did; and, from the opening of his boyhood to 
his last hour of pain and death, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of joy and of anguish through 
which he passed, in his morning of brightest 
hope, and in the dark noon by which it was 


succeeded—in every change of time, and 
place, and feeling, to find that his “ dearest 


mother 
cupied his existence with the purest and fond- 
est filial love 

We do not recollect to 
any stronger example of affectionate duty to a 


was still present to his heart, and oc- 


have ever read of 


parent, than that of which this book furnishes 
which, Mr 
in to 


an evidence touching, and 
Moore will 
mention, that he, more than almost any other 
To those 


who have any acquaintance with the author 


80 


not deem it indelicate us 


writer, was qualified to appreciate 
of these volumes, it will not be surprising that 


the letters which contain such proofs of do- 
mestic virtue should be given in frequent ci- 


tation; and that so fond a return should be 
made to the most conspicuous of many in- 
stances of amiableness in the character of 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald, which shed a gleam | 


so bright upon his dark and dismal fortunes 
The proverbial concamitant to familiarity, is 


| conduct in the American war; 


verified by almost every initiation into the | ducing him occurs. 


lives of the great; but the more intimately we 
become acquainted with the ill-fated subject 
of these mournful memoirs, the more admira- 
tion we acquire for the lofty goodness, which 
was the chief characteristic of his exalted and 
tender nature. It requires more than ordi- 
nary insensibility to contemplate without 
emotion the close of that man’s life in desola- 
tion and in agony, who, in addressing his mo- 
ther in the midst of happiness of the most 
brilliant sort, supplies to the imagination of 
the kind and tender this vivid portraiture’ of 
“ [ Jong,’’ says Lord Edward, in 
one of his letters to the Duchess of Leinster, 
(and how perfect is the picture which he has 
painted, in colours furnished by a heart so 
good')—“ I long for a little walk with you 
leaning on me—or to have a long talk with 
you, sitting in some pretty spot, of a fine day, 
with your long cane in your hand, working at 
some little weed at your feet, and looking 
down, talking all the time." The mother 
was destined to outlive the son. It was some 
such survivorship that suggested itself to the 
poet, who had himself been the witness to a 
civil war 


‘* Impositique rogis pueri ante ora parentum 


Lord Edward was destined from his boy- 
hood for the army He became lieutenant in 
the 19th regiment, with which he sailed to 
America, in 1781. There he distinguished 
himself by feats of personal intrepidity. Sir 
John Doyle, who had opportunities of observ- 
ing his character and conduct, says of him, 
* Of my lamented and ill-fated friends excel- 
lent qualities I should never tire in speaking ; 
I never knew so loveable a person, and every 
man in the army, from the general to the 
drummer, would cheer the expression. His 
frank and open manner, his universal bene- 
volence, his gaieté de ceur, his valour almost 
chivalrous, and, all, his unassuming 
tone, made him the idol of all who served with 
We pass over Lord Edward's military 
it is sufficient 
to say, that he exhibited great valour. He 
was wounded in the thigh, and left insensible 
on the field. In this situation he was found 
by a poor negro, who carried him on his back 
to his hut, and there nursed him most tender- 
ly, till he was well enough to bear removing 
to Charlestown. This circumstance contri- 
buted one to many of the ingredients of ro- 
mance of which the life of Lord Edward was 
compounded. The negro recurs in almost all 
the pictures of joy and of sorrow, and is per- 
petually brought before us in the subsequent 
narrative. He took him, in gratitude for the 
honest creature's kindness, into his service 
“ The faithful Tony,’ is the name by which 
the devoted African was always designated 
by his gentle master, who hardly ever omits 
in his letters to make affectionate mention of 
him, whenever the least opportunity of intro- 
To the end of his life, 


above 


him." 

















the negro continued devotedly attached to | 


him; and one of the most pathetic incidents 
in a book which is full of sorrow, is the la- 
ment of the “faithful Tony” that he could 
not go to see his dear master in the place of 
his concealment when a price was set upon 
his head, “ lest his black face should betray 
him.” 

The war having terminated, and Lord Ed- 
ward's health having been restored, he re- 
turned to Ireland, and in the summer of 1783, 
was brought into Parliament by the Duke of 
Leinster, for the borough of Athy. He had 
no talents as a senator; and not only does not 
appear to have taken any part in the debates 
of the Irish House of Commons, but seems, 
until a much later period, not to have given 
his thoughts to the political condition of his 
country. He was then, in truth, little else 
than a soldier; and it was only when the 
clash of arms was heard through Europe, and 
revolutionary France sounded the trumpet 
that pealed through millions of hearts, that 
his political enthusiasm was aroused. From 
1786, nothing of any peculiar interest occurs 
in his Memoirs. He fell in love with Lady 
Catherine Mead, second daughter of the 
Earl of Fitzwilliam; and became subsequent- 
ly enamoured with a lady whose initial (G—) 
only is given. Mr. Moore avails himself of 
this infidelity, to discuss the distinctions be- 
tween first and second love, with a nicety, 
which shows low strongly he is still addicted 
to the metaphysics of the heart. We confess 
ourselves to be a little surprised, after Mr. 


Moore had bestowed so much eloquent and 


elaborate discussion on this new sentiment in 
the mind of Lord Edward, to find, upon the 
marriage of the young lady to another, a de- 
claration from her lover, that he bore the in- 


telligence better than he had expected that he | 


should have been able to do. We own that 
the letters relative to G- do not involve 
us in any very profound sympathy for the af- 
fection which they express; but in the same 
correspondence we find references to his 
mother, and effusions of filial attachment, 
which belong to a far loftier love. With, 





says Mr. Moore, a depth of tenderness, which | 


few hearts have ever felt so strongly, he thus 


addresses his beloved mother:—“ The going | 


to bed without wishing you a good-night; 
the coming down in the morning, and not 


seeing you; the sauntering about in the fine | 


sunshine, looking at your flowers and shrubs 
without you to lean upon me, was all very 
bad indeed. In settling my journey there 
that evening, I determined to see you in my 
way, supposing you were even a thousand 
miles out of it.”’ 

In 1787 Lord Edward went to Spain, and 
from Gibraltar thus addresses the Duchess of 
Leinster :— 

“ My dearest Mother,—I am delighted with 
this place; never was any thing better worth 
seeing, either taking it in a military light, or 
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merely as a matter of curiosity. I cannot de- 
scribe it at all as it merits. Conceive an im- 
mense high rugged rock, separated by a small 
neck of land from a vast tract of mountainous 
or rather hilly country, whose large, broad, 
sloping eminences, with a good deal of ver- 
dure, make a strong contrast with the sharp, 
steep rock of the place. Yet when you come 
on the rock, you find part of it capable of very 
high cultivation; it will in time be a little 
paradise. Even at present, in the midst of 
some of the wildest, rockiest parts, you find 
charming gardens, surrounded with high hedges 
of geraniums, filled with orange, balm, sweet 
oleander, myrtle, cedar, Spanish broom, roses, 
honey-suckles, in short, all the charming plants 
of both our own country and others. Conceive 
all this, collected in different spots of the high- 
est barren rock perhaps you ever beheld, and 
all in luxuriant vegetation; on one side seeing, 
with a fine basin between you, the green hills 
of Andalusia, with two or three rivers empty- 
ing themselves into the bay; on another side. 
the steep, rugged, and high land of Barbary, 
and the whole strait coming under your eye at 
once, and then a boundless view of the Medi- 
terranean ; all the sea enlivened with shipping, 
and the land with the sight of your own sol- 
diers, and the sound of drums and fifes, and al! 
other military music :—to crown all, the finest 
climate possible. Really, walking over the 
higher parts of the rock, either in the morning 
or evening, (in the mid-day all is quiet, on ac- 
count of the heat,) gives one feelings not to be 
described, making one proud to think that 
here you are, a set of islanders from a remote 
corner of the world, surrounded by enemies 
thousands of times your numbers, yet, after al! 
the struggles, both of them and the French, to 
beat you out of it, keeping it in spite of all 
their efforts. All this am Be you appear to 
yourself great and proud,—und yet, again, 
when you contemplate the still greater great- 
ness of the scene, the immense depth of the 
sea under you, the view of an extensive tract 
of land, whose numerous inhabitants are scarce- 
ly known,—the feeling of pride is then gone, 
and the littleness of your own works, in com- 
parison with those of nature, makes you feel 
yourself as nothing. But I will not say any 
more, for every thing must fall far short of 
what is here seen and felt.”’ 





The conclusion of this letter, in which he 
| describes the impressions made on him by the 
| contemplation of external nature, presents a 
| fine specimen of the moral picturesque. When 
| standing on that lofty and celebrated moun- 
tain that towers over the straits, on which it 
| is impossible to look without a sublime emo- 
| tion, with the Mediterranean on one hand, 
and the mighty ocean stretching itself out in 

its infinity on the other—with Africa before 
| him—listening as he was to the voices of the 
| sea below, whose surges fell on the ear, in 
| harmony with the feelings which the mind 
| must have received through the other senses, 
| —thus encompassed with all that history, 
| geography, the power of man, and the gran- 
deur of nature on the sea and in the moun- 
| tains could assemble, he still thought of home ; 
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and instead of allowing his fancy to pursue 
the white sails of a vessel gliding towards the 
world beyond the deep, he says—‘* When I 
see a ship sailing, | think, how glad I should 
be if I were aboard and on my passage to 
you Mr. Moore justly observes, “ that the 
great charm of all his letters lies neither in 
the descriptions nor reflections, much livelier 
and profounder than which might be readily 
found; but in that ever wakeful love of home, 
and of all connected with it, which accompa- 
nies him wherever he goes, which mixes even 
to a disturbing degree with all his pursuits 
and pleasures, and would, if his wishes could 
have been seconded by the fabled cap of For- 
tunatus, have been for ever transporting him 
back into the family circle.’ 

From Spain Lord Edward returned to Ire- 
land. Mr. Moore informs us, that his attach- 
ment to Miss ——— (the lady in asterisks 
continued, and that, in 1788, her father hav 
ing objected to their marriage, notwithstand- 
ing the interposition of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, (Lord Edward's unele,) he resolved to 
try how far absence and occupation would 
bring relief; and as his regiment was in Nova 
Scotia, he determined on joining it. He sail- 
ed accordingly for Halifax, and proceeded to 
St. John's, in New Brunswick, where his re- 
giment was quartered. From the latter place 
he writes to his mother, in July, 1788, what 
strikes us to be a fresh and unconsciously 
beautiful description of the scene of sublime 
sequestration into which he had passed We 
quite agree with Mr. Moore, that the letter, 
of which we shall give a considerable ex- 
tract, affords one of the instances where “a 
writer may be said to be a poet without know- 
ing it 

My dearest Mother.—Here I am, after a 
very long and fatiguing journey I had no 
idea of what it was: it was more like a cam- 
paign than any thing else, except in one mate- 
rial point, that of having no danger. I should 
have enjoyed it most completely but for the 
musquitos, but they took off a great deal of my 
pleasure: the millions of them are dreadful 
If it had not been for this inconvenience, my 


journey would have been delightful. The | 


country is almost all in a state of nature, as 


well as its inhabitants. There are four sorts of 


these: the Indians, the French, the old Eng- 
lish settlers, and now the refugees from the 
other parts of America: the last seem the most 
civilized 

“ The old settlers are almost as wild as In- 
dians, but lead a very comfortable life: they 
are all farmers, and live entirely within them- 
selves. They supply all their own wants by 
their contrivances, so that they seldom buy 
any thing. They ought to be the happiest 
people in the world, but they do not seem to 
know it. They imagine themselves poor be- 
cause they have no money, without consider- 
ing they do not want it: every thing is done 
by barter, and you will often find a farmer 
well supplied with every thing, and yet not 
having a shilling in money. Any man that 





will work is sure, in a few years, to have a 
comfortable farm: the first eighteen months is 
the only hard time, and that in most places is 
avoided, particularly near the rivers, for in 
every one of them a man will catch in a day 
enough to feed him for the year. In the win- 
ter, with very little trouble, he supplies him- 
self with meat by killing moose-deer; and in 
summer with pigeons, of which the woods 
are full. These he must subsist on till he has 
cleared ground enough to raise a little grain 
which a hard-working man will do in the 
course of a few months. By selling his moose 
skins, making sugar out of the maple-tree, and 
by a few days’ work for other people, for 
which he gets great wages, he soon acquires 
enough to purchase a cow. This, then, sets 
him up, and he is sure, in a few years, to have 


a comfortable supply of every necessary of 


life. I came through a whole tract of country 
peopled by Irish, who came out not worth a 
shilling, and have all now farms, worth (ac- 
cording to the value of money in this country) 
from £1000 to £3000 ; 4 
“The equality of every body, and of their 
manner of life, I like very much. There are 
no gentlemen; every body is on a footing, 
provided he works and wants nothing; every 
man is exactly what he can make himself, or 
has made himself by industry. The more 
children a man has the better: his wife being 
brought to bed is as joyful news as his cow 
calving; the father has no uneasiness about 
providing for them, as this is done by the profit 
of their work. By the time they are fit to 
settle, he can always afford them two oxen, a 


cow, a gun, and an axe, and in a few years, if 


they work, they will thrive 

“T came by a settlement along one of the 
rivers, which was all the work of one pair; the 
old man was seventy-two, the old lady seven- 
ty; they had been there thirty years; they 
came there with one cow, three children, and 
one servant; there was not a living being 
within sixty miles of them. The first year 
they lived mostly on milk and marsh leaves ; 
the second year they contrived to purchase a 
bull, by the produce of their moose skins and 
fish: from this time they got on very well; 
and there are now five sons and a daughter al! 
settled in different farms along the river for 
the space of twenty miles, and all living com- 
fortably and at ease. The old pair live alone 
in the little log cabin they first settled in, two 
miles from any of their children; their little 
spot of ground is cultivated by these children, 
and they are supplied with so much butter, 
grain, meat, &c., from each child, according 
to the share he got of the land; so that the old 
folks have nothing to do but to mind their 
house, which is a kind of inn they keep, more 
for the sake of the company of the few travel- 
lers there are than for gain. 

“T was obliged to stay a day with the old 
people on account of the tides, which did not 
answer for going up the river till next morn- 
ing; it was, I think, as odd and as pleasant a 
day (in its way) as ever I passed. I wish I 
could describe it to you, but I cannot, you 
must only help it out with your own imagina- 
tion. Conceive, dearest mother, arriving about 
twelve o'clock in a hot day at a little cabin 

















upon the side of a rapid river, the banks all 
covered with woods, not a house in sight,— 
and there finding a little old, clean, tidy woman 
spinning, with an old man of the same appear- 
ance weeding salad We had come for ten 
miles up the river without seeing any thing 
but woods. The old pair, on our arrival, got 
as active as if only five-and-twenty, the gen- 
fleman getting wood and water, the lady fry- 
ing bacon and eggs, and both talking a great 
deal, telling their story, as | mentioned before, 
how they had been there thirty years, and how 
their children were settled, and when either's 
back was turned, remarking how old the other 
had grown; at the same time all kindness, 
cheerfulness, and love to each other 

“The contrast of all this, which had passed 
during the day, with the quietness of the even- 
ing, when the spirits of the old people had a 
little subsided, and bega” to wear off with the 
day, and with the fatigue of their little work, 
—sitting quietly at their door. 
spot they had lived in thirty years together, 
the contented thoughtfulness of their counte- 
nances, which was increased by their age and 
the solitary life they had led, the wild quiet- 
ness of the place, not a living creature or habi- 
tation to be seen, and me, Tony, and our guide 
sitting with them, all on one log. The differ- 
ence of the scene I had left,—the 
way I had to get from this little corner of the 
world, to see any thing I loved,—the difference 
of the life I should lead from that of this old 
pair, perhaps at their age discontented, disap- 
pointed, and miserable, wishing for power, &c 
&c.,—my dearest mother, if it was not for you, 
I believe I never should go home, at least I 
thought so at that moment 


lnlmense 


We thus get an insight through one of its 
finest avenues, to that character, 
which the rest of the correspondence conti- 
nues gradually to disclose, until we obtain as 
full and ample a view of his mind, as he had 


romantic 


himself of the noble prospects which were | 


then around him. “ It is,’’ he says, 
pleasant to go in this way (in @ canoe) ex- 
ploring, and ascending far up some river or 
creek, and finding sometimes the finest lands 
in nature, which are 
I believe I 


very 


and most beautiful spots 
not at all known and quite wild 
shall never again be prevailed on to live in a 
house. I cannot describe all the feelings one 
has in these excursions, when one wakes— 
perhaps in the middle of the night—in a fine 
open forest, the moon shining through the 
trees—the burning of the fire—in short, every 
thing strikes you.’’ Though we have already 
quoted these letters at some length, we can- 
not avoid adding Lord Edward's description 
of a moose-chase, not only because it illus- 
trates the turn of mind which the woods had 
given him, and shows the shadow which the 
forest had left on his imagination, but exhibits 
that tenderness of nature which taught him 
to sympathize with the sufferings of animals, 
which, from their sensibility to pain, have 
acquired a title to human pity, which the 
good have never failed to allow. 


“T really do think there is no luxury equal 
Museum.—Vol. XIX. 


Description of a Moose Chase. 


on the same | 
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to that of lying before a good fire on a good 
spruce bed, after a good supper, and a hard 
moose-chase, in a fine clear frosty moonlight 
starry night. But to enter into the spirit of 
this, you must understand what a moose-chase 
is. The man himself runs the moose down by 
pursuing the track. Your success in killing de- 
pends on the number of people you have to 
pursue and relieve one another in going first— 
which is the fatiguing part of snow-shoeing— 
and on the depth and hardness of the snow; 
for, when the snow is hard, and has a crust, 
the moose cannot get on, as it cuts his legs, and 
then he stops to make battle; but when the 
snow is soft, though it be above his belly, he 
will go on, three, four, or five days, for then 
the man cannot get on so fast, as the snow is 
heavy, and he only gets his game by perseve- 
rance ; an Indian never gives him up 

“* We had a fine chase after one, and ran him 
down in a day and a half, though the snow was 
very soft; but it was so deep, the animal was 
up to his belly every step. We started him 
about twelve o'clock one day—left our baggage, 
took three days bread, two days’ pork, our axe 
and fireworks, and pursued He beat us at first 
all to nothing ; towards evening we had a sight 
of him, but he again ; we encamped 
that night, eat our bit of pork, and gave chase 
again, as soon we could see the track in the 
morning. In about an hour we roused the fel- 
low again, and off he set, fresh to all appear- 
but in about two hours after, we 


beat us 


ance as ever; 
shorter. and some 
He still, however, 
beat us; but at last we evidently perceived 
he began to tire; we saw he began to turn 
oftener ; we got accordingly courage, and pur- 
sued faster, and at last, for three quarters of an 
hour, in fine open wood, pursued him all the 
way in sight, and came within shot ;—ie stop- 
ped, but in vain, poor animal 

“ | cannot help being sorry now for the poor 
creature—and wasthen. At first it was charm- 
but as soon as we had him in our power, 
it was melancholy ; however, it was soon over, 
and it was no pain to him. If it was not for 
this last part, it would be a delightful amuse- 
ment ’ 

This what Mr. Moore calls 
‘savage happiness,’’ while Lord Edward re- 
mained in North America, seems to have con- 
tinually In a letter of the first of 
June, 1789, he says,—‘‘ I often think of you 
all in these wild woods. They are better than 
Ireland and England will be too little 
for me when I go home It was not, it is 
clear, a factitious sensibility that prompted 
these expressions ; they were intended for no 
other than the maternal eye; and he had as 
little idea of their publication, as that the 
flowers which he sent to her from the soli- 
tudes in which he was now living, should be 
displayed at a florist exhibition. As evidence 
that he had become unaffectedly infatuated in 
his love of savage nature, Mr. Moore has in- 
serted a very singular certificate, given him 
by the Chief of the Six Nations, upon his be- 
ing admitted as a chief of the Bear Tribe, into 
whose fraternity he was received, with all the 
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pomp that belongs to the inaugurations of the 
desert. 

Mr. Moore has made some very ingenious 
observations upon this strange and almost fan- 
tastical predilection for rude nature, in one 
who had been nursed upon the lap of luxury, 


| 
| 
| 





meditated and felt among the solitudes of 
Nova Scotia could not fail to render his mind 
a more ready recipient for such doctrines as 
he found prevalent on his return to Europe :— 
doctrines which, in their pure and genuine 
form, contained all the spirit, without the ex- 


and whose family, personal advantages, man- | travagance, of his own solitary dreams, and, 


ners, and accomplishments, rendered him an | 


object of admiration in the brilliant circles to | 


whose familiarity he was born. Rousseau’s 


splendid paradox is referred to, and the au- | 


thority of Jefferson in favour of Indian com- 
munities, is also cited. The president, it ap- 
pears, looked from the new civilization of his 
country into the wilderness on its verge, and, 
as the better domicile of happiness, gave the 
preference to the last. We own that we 
should not be disposed to attach any impor- 
tance to the backwoodsman tastes of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, if we did not attribute the 
principles which afterwards struck so deep a 
root in his nature, to the influences produced 
by the feelings which he had acquired in these 
regions. His academy of legislation was in 
the forest. It was from the woods that the 
seeds which afterwards sprung up so fast, fell 
into his mind; and he may be said to have 
engaged in a great political achievement in 
the same spirit, and perhaps with something 
of the same motive, with which he would have 
launched his canoe on some unknown river, 
which he would have liked the better for its 
rapids, and the exciting hazards through which 
it should bear him in his adventurous way. 
It is very remarkable, that he has not referred 
in any one of his letters to the young republic 
of the United States, and that the senate and 
the congress should never once have engaged 
his meditations. He did not think of the 
president in his robes, but of the Indian chief 
in his painted skin. The new commonwealth 
had too much of the soberness of old English 
usage about it—it appealed too little toemotion, 
and brought freedom into too close an identity 
with law. The idea of becoming a citizen of 
the United States never occurred to him, 
while he gladly accepted, and carefully pre- 
served his diploma of noble savageness, from 
the chief who realized Dryden's magnificent 
triplet-— 


“ T am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the vile laws of servitude began, 
And wild in woods the noble savage ran."’ 


The transition from the woods, to the wilder- 
ness of opinions in which freedom so long 
missed her way in France, was not unnatu- 
ral, and we are not surprised to find in the 
wanderer of Nova Scotia the philosopher of 
the Palais Royal. ‘ The principle of equali- 
ty,’ says Mr. Moore, “ retained its footing in 
his mind after the reveries through which it 
had first found its way thither had vanished ; 
and though it was some time before politics— 
beyond the range, at least, of mere party tac- 
tice—began to claim his attention, all he had 








while they would leave man in full possession 
of those blessings of civilization he had ac- 
quired, but sought to restore to him some of 
those natural rights of equality and freedom 
which he had lost.’’—Vol. i. page 103. 
There are two incidents which reflect great 
credit on Lord Edward Fitzgerald during his 
residence in America. The first relates ex- 
clusively to himself. It has been surmised 
that he threw himself from his high station in 
the aristocracy of his country into a revolu- 
tionary project, from disappointment in his 
professional pursuits. The letters written 
from Nova Scotia, establish beyond a doubt 
that his mind was not only far above every 
low resentment, but that he indignantly re- 
pudiated all promotion at the expense of 
what he felt to be his honour. The Duke of 
Leinster having left the opposition, Lord Ed- 
ward determined not to accept of any advan- 
tage that could be derived from his kinsman’s 
adherence to the government. He writes 
thus: “ Pray tell Ogilvie that I seriously beg 
that he will not even mention, or do any thing 
about my lieutenant-coloneley. I am deter- 
mined to have nothing till I am out of Parlia- 
ment; at least, I am contented with my rank 
and my situation. I have no ambition for 
rank, and however I might be flattered by 
getting on, it would never pay me. for a blush 
for my actions. The feeling of shame is what 
I never could bear.’ The other circumstance 
to which we allude, refers to a soldier in the 
54th regiment, of which Lord Edward was 
major, and which was quartered in Nova Sco- 
tia. That soldier was William Cobbett, who 
was alternately employed in studying the Eng- 
lish grammar, which he learned on guard, 
and in touching his cap to every ensign as he 
passed. Such a man would naturally form 
towards those whom had acccident had placed 
above him, a strong disrelish. It requires lit- 
tle exercise of the fancy to see this remarkable 
man, clothed in the garb of a common senti- 
nel, pacing with the rudiments of literary in- 
struction furtively contained in one hand,— 
his musket poised in the other, and, in his 
monotonous walk, occasionally casting a grim 
eye on every authoritative stripling to whom 
he was compelled to pay what his own con- 
sciousness of superiority must have rendered 
a reluctant homage: yet even to him Lord 
Edward extended the soft and subduing influ- 
ences which he possessed over all those who 
came nearhim. Cobbett said of him, “ Lord 
Edward was a most humane and excellent 
man, and the only really honest officer I ever 
knew in the army.’’ The most important 
fact, in connexion with him, remains to be 

















told. It was through Lord Edward that Cob- 


Visit to Paris and Marriage of Lord Edward. 


bett procured his discharge from the army. | 


Of his high-mindedness, and of his sagacity in 
the detection of genius, it is no small proof, 
that he should have effected the liberation of 
such a man from the humilities and restraints 
to which fortune had exposed him. 

Before leaving America, Jord Edward visit- 
ed the Falls of Niagara. “The immense 
height and noise of the Falls, the spray that 
rises to the clouds, form altogether,"’ he says, 
“a scene that is worth the trouble of coming 
from Europe to see. Then the greenness and 
tranquillity of every thing about—the quiet 
of the immense forests around, compared with 
the violence of all that is close to the Falls !"’ 
We read in this simple and just description an 
illustration of his. destiny. If the extracts 
which we have given from his correspondence 
while he was “in the quiet of the immense 
forests around him,"’ should appear at all long 
—if we have dwelt with Mr. Moore on the 
feelings which he acquired and cherished in 
those boundless solitudes,—it was because we 
found it delightful to linger in “ the greenness 
and tranquillity” of this portion of his life ; 
and felt reluctant to turn our eyes towards the 
rugged steep, and the dreadful falls, to which 
a current that then seemed so smooth was in- 
sensibly bearing him on, that he might be 
precipitated into that abyss in which it had 
been decreed that he should so soon be lost 
for ever. 

We pass with rapidity over the events in 
Lord Edward's biography immediately subse- 
quent to his return to Europe. In London 
the Duke of Richmond introduced him to Mr 
Pitt, with a view to his taking the command 
of an expedition against Cadiz. Mr. 
agreed, being impressed with a high opinion 
of his military talents. Lord Edward, how- 
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Lord Edward Fitzgerald would hardly have 
opposed resistance. He found, on a sudden, 
his dreams of perfectibility receiving what he 
conceived to be a palpable existence, and took 
for reality what a better experience and a 
closer approach would have taught him to be 
a phantom still more unsubstantial than that 


which had arisen to his fancy in the wilds of 


At once, and with an ardour 
was instantaneous, he im- 


North America. 
as vehement as it 
mersed himself in the deepest revolutionary 
sympathies, and became strongly imbued with 
principles in which his mind was profoundly 


steeped. Itis due to him, however, to say, that 


| however calculated the incidents of the Revo- 


lution were to create excitement in the imagi- 
nation of a soldier, he was, beyond all doubt, 
chiefly influenced in his admiration by the 
amiable ethics of which French liberty affect- 
ed to have opened aschool. It was the good- 
ness of his nature that deceived him; nor is 


it easy to conjecture a stronger example of 


benevolent credulity, than the following pas- 
sage in one of his letters, written in 1792. 
‘In the coffee-houses and playhouses,” he 
says, “every man calls the other comrade, 
frére, and with a stranger immediately begins 
—Oh nous sommes tous fréres, tous hommes 
—nos victoires sont pour vous, pour tout le 
monde.”” It was with such cant of fraterni- 
zation, uttered by men with blood upon their 
hands, and suavity on their lips, that this 
generous fanatic in the new philosophy, to 
whose seminaries he had been admitted, was 
fatally deluded; and, in an inauspicious hour, 
he proposed, at a public dinner, a revolu- 


tionary toast—flung off his Patrician robe, 


Pitt | 


and of his nobility made a solemn resigna- 


tion. This step was immediately noticed by 


| the English government, and he was dismiss- 
| ed from the service 


ever, changed his mind, on finding himself | 


returned to the Irish House of Commons— 
quarrelled with his uncle (the Duke)—lived 
with Fox and Sheridan—went to Ireland, 
whose parliament presented no field for his 
peculiar abilities—grew weary of it, and set 
off for Paris 

The bright vision of liberty that appeared 
to France, and the glory with which she seem- 
ed to descend on the gilded clouds of a melo- 
dramatic philosophy, which was got up in her 
political theatre, with new scenery, dresses 
and decorations, dazzled the eyes of the 
young and chivalrous spectator, who stood 
amazed and enchanted at all that he beheld 
Thé civic feasts, the banquets of martial citi- 
zenship, the blaze of illuminations, proces- 
sions, triumphs, consecrations, clarions, drums, 
the shout of victory, the embraces of philan- 
thropy, the ordinances of equalization, the 
national fellowship, the abrogation of artificial 
distinctions, the restoration of nature, and the 
regeneration of mankind—these were suffi- 
cient to produce an effect to which a mind 
far less romantic and imaginative than that of 


| dences 


We are inclined to think, that these impru- 
were not uncennected with another 


cause, of peculiar power upon a man of his 


| susceptible and impassioned character. He 





was prone to love: formed to awake it, he 
readily participated in the emotions which 
his manners, personal beauty and accom- 
plishments, could hardly fail to excite. “ At 
one of the theatres of Paris,’’ we are told by 
Mr. Moore, “he saw through a loge gillée a 
face with which he was exceedingly struck, az 
well from its own peculiar beauty, as from 
the strong likeness the features bore to those 
of a lady, then some months dead, for whom 
he was known to have entertained a very af- 
fectionate regard. On inquiring who the 
young person was, that had thus riveted his 
attention, he found it was no other than the 
Pamela, of whose beauty he had heard so 
much—the adopted, or (as may now be said 
without scruple) actual daughter of Madame 
de Genlis, by the Duke of Orleans.” He 
paid his addresses, was accepted, and married 
her; and, enamoured of his beautiful wife, 
and of that cause to which he was now in 














































some sort espoused, he returned to that coun- 
try to whose wrongs he was doomed to be the 
misguided martyr; and which he may be said 
to have loved, “ not wisely, but too well.” 
Of the circumstances which led to the pe- 
culiar fortunes of Ireland in 1792, Mr. Moore 
has given a very animated and comprehen- 
sive sketch. 
dangerous lesson. America had proclaimed 
her independence, and the first link was 
struck from the chain of the Irish Catholic. 
Two years after, the combined fleets of France 
and Spain swept the seas. The volunteers 
came forth, and eighty thousand men rose in 
an instant, by a kind of miracle, to soldier- 
ship. Irish commerce, and Irish legislation, 
were declared to be free. The next step to 
the liberation of the House of Commons from 


the control of England, was a determination | 


that it should be reformed by the people, if it 
did not reform itself. A rival senate was 
formed by the volunteers, and the Conven- 
tion overshadowed the state. It was not, 
however, sustained by the great body of the 
nation, (the still disfranchised Roman Catho- 
lics, whose grievances were deemed of a 
secondary account,) and failure was the re- 
sult; insomuch that when Mr. Flood, dress- 
ed in the volunteer uniform, and surrounded 
by other members in regimentals, made a mo- 
tion for reform, on a plea previously agreed 
onmin the Convention, he was defeated in the 
House of Commons, by a majority of 159 to 
77. The reformers saw that they could only 
succeed by their incerporation with the peo- 
ple. The Presbyterians, who had formed the 
flower of the civic army in 1782, became fore- 
most in tendering a cordial reconciliation to 
the Catholics. The latter brought deep dis- 
content and numerical force—the former in- 
telligence and republican spirit, as their re- 
spective contributions. Their alliance, how- 
ever, was still a little doubtful, when the 


In 1776, Ireland had learned a | 
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French Revolution burst forth, and the dis- | 
tinctions of sect were borne away by the emo- | 


tions which issued from that event in so awful 
an eruption. 
Irishmen, (called by themselves “ the Piot of 
Patriots,"’) professing, as their leading object, 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,’ was formed; and all sects and denomi- 
nations were invited to join in the one great 
common cause of political, religious, and na- 
tional enfranchisement. The government de- 
layed Roman Catholic emancipation, and the 
mass of the people entered into a general 
league against English power. Wolfe Tone, 
the founder of the United Irishmen, became 
the secretary to the Catholic Committee. 
The latter body invested itself, by a system 
of delegation, with a Parliamentary character. 
In the north their deputies were hailed by the 
dissenters. It was in this state of ominous 
excitement, says Mr. Moore, to which a long 
train of causes, foreign and domestic, all tend- 


In 1791, the Society of United | 


ing towards the same inevitable crisis, had | ed with shrubs, on the other side a tolerable 


concurred in winding up the public mind-in 
Ireland, that Lord Edward Fitzgerald arrived ; 
and he had hardly taken his seat in Parlia- 
ment, when, unable to contain himself, he 
started up in the midst of a debate relating to 
the military associations recently formed, and 
exclaimed, “that the Lord Lieutenant and 
the majority of the House were the worst 
enemies the King had.”’ 

He had not, however, at this period, enter- 
ed into that conspiracy of which he afterwards 
became the leader; and Mr. Moore, having 
presented to his readers this melancholy view 
of the state of Ireland, avails himself of the 
interval which elapsed between his adoption 
of his republican opinions, and the period in 
which they were embodied in an actual league 
against the state, in order to relieve his narra- 
tive by turning occasionally away from the 
wide prospects of political dreariness to those 
sweet by-paths of domestic felicity, in which 
he delights to follow the subject of this melan- 
choly tale. It refreshes the reader to find, in 
the waste of national misfortune, such clear 
springs of pure emotion, bordered with “ the 
soft green of the soul,’ as are supplied by 
Lord Edward's private life. The following 
extract is from one of his letters, written at 
his country place, called Frescati :— 


“ Dearest Mother—Wife and I are come to 
settle here. We came last night, got up to a 
delightful spring day, and are now enjoying 
the little book-room, with the windows open, 
hearing the birds sing, and the place looking 
beautiful. The plants im the passage are just 
watered; and with the passage door open, the 
room smells like a green-house. Pamela has 
dressed four beautiful flower-pots, and is now 
working at her frame, while I write to my 
dearest mother; and upon the two little stands 
there are six pots of fine auriculas, and I am 
sitting in the bay window, with all those plea- 
sant feelings which the fine weather, the pretty 
place, the singing birds, the pretty wife, and 
Frescati give me,—with your last dear letter 
to my wife before me :—so you may judge how 
I love you at this moment.” 


Again: 

* Dearest Mother,—I write to you in the 
middle of settling and arranging my little fa- 
mily here. But the day is fine,—the spot looks 
pretty, quiet, and comfortable ;—I feel pleasant, 
contented, and happy; and all these feelings 
and sights never come across me without bring- 
ing dearest, dearest mother to my heart's recol- 
lection. I am sure you understand these feel- 
ings, dear mother. How you would like this 
little spot! it is the smallest thing imaginable, 
and to numbers would have no beauty; but 
there is a comfort and moderation in it that de- 
lights me. I don't know how I can describe it 
to you, but I will try. 

“ After going up a little lane, and in at a 
close gate, you come on a little white house, 
with a small gravel court before it. You see 
but three small windows, the court surrounded 
by large old elms; one side of the house cover- 

















large ash; upon the stairs going up to the 
house, two wicker cages, in which there are at 
this moment two thrushes, singing a gorge de- 
ployée. In coming into the “oy find a 
small passage-hall, very clean, the floor tiled; 
upon your left a small room; on the right, the 
staircase. In front, you come into the parlour 

—a good room, with a bow-window looking 
into the garden, which is a small green plot, 
surrounded by good trees, and in it three of the 
finest thorns I ever saw, and al! the trees so 
placed that you may shade yourself from the 
sun all hours of the day; the bow-window, co- 
vered with honeysuckle, and up to the window 
some roses. 

“ Going up stairs you find another bow-room, 
the honeysuckle almost up to it, and a little 
room the same size as that below; this, with a 
kitchen or servants’ hall below, is the whole 
house. There is, on the left, in the court-yard, 
another building which makes a kitchen; it is 
covered by trees, so as to look pretty; at the 
back of it there is a yard, &c. which looks into 
alane. On the side of the house opposite the 


| Emily had done so. 


| it looked delightful, 


grass plot, there is ground enough for a flower- | 


garden, communicating with the front garden 
by a little walk. 

“The whole place is situated on a kind of 
rampart of a circular form, surrounded by a 
wall, which wall towards the village and lane 
is high, 
the trees old and large, giving a great deal of 
shade. 
higher than your knee, and this covered with 
bushes; from these open parts you have a view 
of a pretty cultivated country, till your eye is 
stopped by the Curragh. From our place there 
is a back way to these fields, so as to go out and 
walk, without having to do with the town. 

‘ This, dearest mother, is the spot as well as 
I can give it you, but it don’t describe well ; 
one must see it and feel it ; it is all the little 
peeps and ideas that go with it that make the 
Coaiee of it to me My dear wife dotes on it, 
and becomes it. She is busy in her little Ame- 
rican jacket, planting sweet peas and migno- 
nette. Her table and work-box, with the little 
one’s caps, are on the table. I wish my dear- 
est mother was here, and the scene to me would 
be complete.” 

The preparation which is indicated in “ the 
little one’s caps,’’ became soon after applica- 
ble, and an opportunity is afforded us of seeing 
Lord Edward in a new relation—he had be- 
come a father. A son was now given him by 
the marriage which he had formed in virtuous 
passion, and which was rendered so happy by 
connubial love. Let it not be said that his 
dignity as a public man suffers from the lan- 
guage of melting tenderness which is adopted 
in the following letter. 


| but a year or two after, 
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I wrote to Madame Sille- 
ry that night, and to-day, and shall write her 
an account every day till Pam is able to write 
herself. I wish I could show the baby to you 
all. Dear mother, how you would love it 
Nothing is so delightful as to see it in its dear 
mother's arms, with her sweet, pale, delicate 
face, and the pretty looks she gives it.” 
Afterwards, he says,-— 

*‘ My little place is much improved by a few 
leat I have done, and by all my planting ;- 
by the by, I doubt if I told you of my flower- 
garden, —I got a great deal from Frescati. | 
have been at Kildare since Pam's lying-in, and 
though all the leaves were 
off the trees,—but so comfortable and snug. | 
think I shall pass a delightful winter there. | 
have got two fine large clumps of turf, which 
look both comfortable and pretty. I have 
paled in my little flower-garden before my hall 
door with a lath paling, like the cottage, and 
stuck it full of roses, sweetbriar, honeysuckles, 
and Spanish broom. I have got all my beds 
ready for my flowers; so you may guess how | 
long to be down to plant them. The little fellow 
will be a great addition to the party. I think when 
] am down there with Pam and child, of a blus- 


| tery evening, with a good turf fire, and a plea- 


but covered with trees and shrubs— | 


Towards the country the wall is not | 


sant book,—coming in, after seeing my poultry 
put up, my garden settled—flower- beds and 
plants covered for fear of frost, the place look- 
ing comfortable, and taken care of, I shall be as 
happy as possible ; and sure | am I shall regret 
nothing but not being nearer my dearest mo- 
ther, and her not being of our party. It is, in- 
deed, a drawback, and a great one, our not be- 
ing more together. Dear Malvern! how plea 
sant we were there; you can’t think how this 
time of year puts me in mind of it. Love al- 
ways your affectionate son, E. F.’ 
Mr. Moore beautifully observes—* In read- 
ing these simple and—to an almost feminine 
degree—fond letters, it is impossible not to 
feel how strange and touching is the contrast 
between those pictures of a happy home, 
which they so unaffectedly exhibit, and that 
dark and troubled sea of conspiracy and re- 
volt into which the amiable writer of them so 
soon afterwards plunged; nor can we easily 
bring ourselves to believe, that the joyous 
tenant of this little lodge, the happy husband 
and father, dividing the day between his child 
could be the same man who, 
placed himself at the 
head of rebel myriads, negotiated on the fron- 
tiers of France for an alliance against England, 
and but seldom laid down his head on his pil- 
low at night, without a prospect of being sum- 


and his flowers, 


| moned thence to the scaffold or the field.’ 


Our admiration of | 


the husband of Andromache is heightened in | 


the domestic episode in which he folds his arms 
round his child. 


“ Dublin, October 20, 1794. 


“The dear wife and baby go on as well as 
possible. I think I need not tell you how hap- 
py { am; it is a dear little thing, and very 
pretty now, though at first it was quite the con- 
trary. I did not write to you the first night, as 


It was in the beginning of the year 1796 
that Lord Edward first entered the Society of 
United Irishmen. He and others, such as 
Emmet, MacNeven, and Arthur O’Connor, 
appear to have been urged to this step by 
the measures of rash coercion taken by the 
government, which put all hope of Parliamen- 
tary reform at an end. In the memorial de- 
| livered to the Irish government, by the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, it is stated, that if, in the 
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course of the effort for reform, it had not be- | Tone, who exclusively originated this vast de- 
come evident that success was hopeless, they | sign ; and on the 15th December, 1796, there 
would have broken off all intercourse with | sailed from Brest for the Irish shore, seventeen 
France. The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, sail of the line, thirteen frigates, and an equal 
through the influence of the Beresfords, was | number of transports, having on board 15,000 
one among their numerous incentives to the | men. The result is well known. This ar- 
adoption of a plan of national organization | mada was dispersed by a storm. Hoche was 
commensurate with the enterprise in which | blown back to France, and the British empire 
they had embarked; which was no other than | owed its salvation to the blast. Mr. Moore 
a separation from England, and the establish- | observes that at this eventful period an oppor- 
ment of a republic. The conspirators divided | tunity was offered to the government to re- 
themselves into societies, each of which con- | trace their steps and to appease the national 
sisted of no more than twelve persons with a | passions by a just and timely concession ; but 
secretary. The secretaries of five societies | instead of acting upon this salutary policy, 
formed a committee, called the lower baro- | they persevered in the system which had been 
nial; the next step was to constitute the | previously adopted. In the train of the in- 
Upper Baronial committee, to which ten | surrection act, and of the indemnity bills, fol- 
lower baronials sent a member; then came | lowed the suspension of the habeas corpus. 
the District or County Committee, composed | Disaffection increased. Mr. Grattan and the 
of members of whom each upper baronial sent | opposition withdrew in disgust from the House 
me. A provincial committee wasestablished | of Commons. The United Irishmen again 
in each of the four provinces, composed of | opened negotiations with the French republic. 
two or three members from the county com- | Another armament was prepared in the Texel 
mittee; and lastly came “the Executive,” | for the invasion of Ireland. The winds which 
consisting of five persons, chosen in such a | had dispersed the former fleet, closed the 
manner from the provincial committees as to | ocean upon this. The opportunity passed 
leave the latter in entire ignorance as to the | when the mutiny in the Engligh Navy had 
individuals selected. This machinery was | left their “‘ home upon the deep’ without de- 
easily transferred from civil to military pur- | fence, and the Dutch government having in- 
poses. The secretary of each subordinate so- | duced their fleet to sail, the glorious victory 
ciety of twelve was transformed into a ser- | off Camperdown secured the safety of Eng- 
geant or corporal ; the delegate of five socie- | land. ‘ Meanwhile,’’ says Mr. Moore, “af- 
ties to a lower baronial became the captain of | fairs in Ireland were hurrying to their crisis,” 
sixty men; and the delegate of ten lower ba- | and “‘ events and news crowded fast in fearful 
succession.” Martial law was proclaimed. 


ronials to a county commuttee became a colo- 
nel, with a battalion of six hundred men 


j 


. “ Hine exaudiri gemitus et seva sonare 
Foreign aid was, however, deemed indispen- 


Verbera.’ 
sal le 

; Theobald Wolfe Tone, who had been ba- 
nished to America, proceeded from thence to 
France. This remarkable man arrived in Pa- | 
ris, ignorant of the French language, with only | that the northern leaders of the United Irish- 
a few ducats in his purse, with no other cre- | men saw that the time for a general rising was 
dentials than a resolution of thanks from the | come, and if allowed to pass would not re- 
Catholic committee, without a friend or even | turn. They despatched deputies to Dublin 
an acquaintance, He stood as lonely in Paris | to “ the Executive Lord Edward gave to 
as in the deserts of the new world, from which | the proposal his strenuous support. The 
he had come ; yet, by the force of character | Dublin conspirators, however, after a long dis- 
and of dauntless perseverance, he made his | cussion, rejected the suggestion as premature. 
way into the councils of the republican go- | Wolfe Tone, in his Memoirs, denounces this 
vernment,—was heard, and presented a pro- | resolution of “the Executive,’ and says that 
ject so feasible for the invasion of his coun- | the people were urgent to begin,—that eight 
try, as ta induce the Directory to open a ne- | hundred of the garrison had offered, on a sig- 
gotiation with “ the Irish Executive." Lord | nal, to give up the barracks of Dublin, and 
Edward and Arthur O'Connor were deputed | that the militia had been gained over to a 
by their countrymen to go to France, to ar- | man. The leaders, however, thought it would 
range the expedition. They proceeded to | be rash to make any military attempt without 
Hamburgh, and from thence to Basle. Ar- | foreign succour; the organization therefore 
thur O'Connor alone, however, saw General | went on without striking any deeisive blow, 
Hoche, to whom the entire arrangements were | and in February, 1798, a return was made to 
left; as the French government objected to | Lord Edward, as head of the military com- 
receive Lord Edward, lest his mission should | mittee, by which it appears that the force re- 
be supposed to have reference to the Orleans | gimented and armed, amounted to three hun- 
family. Lord Edward therefore returned to | dred thousand men. Promises of aid were 
Ireland. Hoche having seen O'Connor, hag | renewed by France, and Talleyrand conveyed 
temed to Paris, and communicated with Wolfe | an assurance, that an expedition, which was 


The measures adopted by government, or 
rather by the faction before which the govern- 
ment stood in awe, were of such a character, 
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then in forwardness, should speedily sail. 
The preparations in Ireland proceeded with 
increased activity. A revolutionary staff was 
formed, and an adjutant-general appointed in 
each county, to transmit returns of the 
strength and state of the respective forces 


Measures of Lord Edward to elude Pursuit. 


Every day added to the numbers of the conspi- | 


raters, of whose general designs the govern- 
ment were indeed aware, but were without 
any clue to their individuality, or the details 
of their project. The whole fabric of the state 
had been undermined, and the moment was 
almost arrived to fire the train. A signal was 
but requisite to make almost a whole nation 
appear in arms, when a man, whose name is 
memorable in the annals of serviceable perfidy, 
made a disclosure of the plot. Mr. Moore's 
observations on this event are exceedingly 
striking 


“In this formidable train were affairs now 
proceeding, nor would it be possible, perhaps, 
to find, in the whole compass of histery —tak- 
ing into account the stake, the odds, the peril, 
and the daring,—another instance of a conspi- 
racy assuming such an attitude. But a blow 
was about to fall upon them for which they 
were little prepared. Hazardous as had been 
the agency of the Chiefs at every step, and nu- 
merous as were the persons necessarily ac- 
quainted with their proceedings, yet so well 
contrived for secrecy was the medium through 
which they acted, and by such fidelity had they 
been hitherto fenced round, that the govern- 
ment could not reach them. How little spar- 
ing those in authority would have been of re- 
wards, their prodigality to their present in- 
former proved. But few or none had yet been 
tempted to betray ; and, in addition to the cha- 
racteristic fidelity of the Irish in such confe- 
deracies, the same hatred of the law which had 
made them traitors to the State, kept them true 
to each other. 

“It is, indeed, not the least singular feature 
of this singular piece of history, that with a 
government, strongly intrenched both in power 
and will, resolved to crush its opponents, and 
not scrupulous as to the means, there should 
now have elapsed two whole years of all but 
open rebellion, under their very eyes, without 
their being able, either by force or money, to 
obtain sufficient information to place a single 
one of the many chiefs of the confederacy in 
their power. Even now, so far from their vi- 
gilance being instrumental in the discovery, it 
was but to the mere accidental circumstance of 
a worthless member of the conspiracy being 
pressed for a sum of money to discharge some 
debts, that the government was indebted for 





the treachery that, at once, laid the whole plot | 


at their feet,—delivered up to them at one sei- 
zure, almost all its leaders, and thus disorgan- 
izing, by rendering it headless, the entire body 
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State's office was placed in the hands of Ma- 
jor Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dub- 
lin; and on the 12th of March, having ob- 
tained admission to the house of Mr. Bond, 
by his knowledge of the password, he arrested 
some of the conspirators. Lord Edward, who 
was included in the warrant which had been 
issued, was absent from the meeting where 
the officers expected to find him. MacNeven, 
Emmet, and Sampson were also away, but 
Lord Edward alone 
A sepa- 
rate warrant was then issued against him 
Mr. Moore observes, “ It is difficult, however 
fruitless such a feeling must be, not to mingle 
a little regret with the reflection, that had he 
happened on this day to have been one of the 
persons arrested at Bond's, not only his own 
life, from the turn affairs afterwards took, 
might have been spared, but much of the una- 
that was soon to follow, 
might have been prevented.’"’ On the issuing 
of the separate warrant, the police lost no 
time in endeavouring to put it into execu- 
tion, and were actually in Leinster House 
making their search, when Lord Edward, hav- 
ing hastened home, received notice from his 
“ faithful Tony,”’ (the poor negro,) who was 
on the look-out for him, of what was going on 
in time to escape. He was determined, not- 
withstanding the discovery, to persevere in 
his enterprise, out the hundred 
thousands at his command on the first oppor- 
tunity. Concealment, therefore, became most 
important to him, and to the conspirators, 
who felt that the issue of their undertaking 
depended on the safety of their leader. He 
found a shelter in the house of a widow, who, 
gave him 
a cordial and generous reception. Under her 
roof he remained for a month. From the 
house of this lady, Lord Edward removed, in 
order to avoid discovery, to the house of a 
Mr. Murphy, a feather-merchant in Thomas 
Street. Meanwhile the government resorted 
to expedients of the most unqualified rigour 

A proclamation was published, declaring the 
country to be in a state of rebellion; and an 
order appeared, signed by Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, authorizing the troops to act without 
the authority of a civil magistrate. The pas- 
sions of a licentious soldiery were thus un- 

caged, and it is almost unnecessary to state, 
that, the restraint of discipline being removed, 
atrocity in its worst and most vicious forms 
rushed instantaneously out. This was the 
moment when, if France had effected a de- 


were afterwards arrested ; 
having contrived to elude pursuit 


vailing bloodshed 


and to call 


‘“* perilous as was such hospitality,” 


| scent upon Ireland, her destiny would indeed 


of the Union, was the means, it is not too much | 


to say, of saving the country to Great Britain. 


The name of this informer—a name in one | 


country, at least, never to be forgotten,— was 
Thomas Reynolds.”’ 


In consequence of the disclosure made by 
this person, a warrant from the Secretary of 





have trembled in the balance. It was in re- 
ference to her condition, and to his own vast 
preparations, that Napoleon exclaimed, on the 
rock of St. Helena, (when to the imperial 
eagle had succeeded the lonely sea-mew,) “ Si 
au lieu de l'’expedition de l’Egypte, j elsse 
fait celle de I'Irelande !" 

The hopes of foreign assistance were pass- 
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ing away, but the United Irishmen had great 
resources in their numbers and organization, 
and Lord Edward was of the utmost moment 
to them. He might have flied. Lord Clare 
(in him a solitary trait of magnanimity ') was 
anxious that he should effect his escape. 
‘Let this young man,” he said, “ begone. 
The ports shall be open to him.’’ But Lord 


Edward felt that the fortunes of Ireland 


and his own were set upon the same cast. 
He therefore resolved to stay, and encounter 
every chance, until the moment of simultane- 
ous insurrection should arrive. From Mr. 
Murphy's, after a fortnight, he removed to 
Mr. Cormick’s, another feather-merchant in 
Thomas Street, and between this and the resi- 
dence of a Mr. Moore, a few doors distant, 
contrived to pass his time safe from detection 
till about the first week in May. There he 
led a life of incaution, which seems to have 


been one of the chief defects in his character. | 
He dined every day ina circle of noisy and 


rash associates, who had free access to him 
This conduct was of a piece with the indis- 
cretion displayed by him in his journey as a 
delegate from the Irish Union to France 


Happening, we are told, to meet a lady who | 


had been the ci-derant mistress of a colleague 
of Mr, Pitt's, he, with a spontaneous openness 
of communication, intimated to her all that 


was going forward. At Cormick’s and Moore's | 
he was surrounded by a body of convivial con- | 


federates, who probably limited their love for 
their country to their libations. This infatuat- 
ed carelessness is the more surprising, when 
we consider that his name was now the only 
stay of the conspiracy. In the first week of 
May it was decided by the United Irishmen 
that a genera! rising should take place before 
the end of the month; Lord Edward was to 
raise the standard of revolt in Leinster; and 
it was arranged that the forces of the three 
counties, Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, 
should move in an advance on the capital, 
under his command 
every day more precious. The government 
issued a proclamation on the 11th of May, of- 
fering £1000 for hisapprehension. The con- 
s-irators saw that any farther delay would be 
destructive of their hopes, and fixed the night 
of the 23d May for a general rising through 
the whole kingdom 
have been at its head; but for him there was 
reserved another destiny We shall here 
give Mr. Moore's graphic account of the 
events which immediately preceded the catas- 
trophe to which we are fast approaching :— 


“ On the 17th, Ascension Thursday, Murphy 
had been led to expect his noble guest would 
be with him; but, owing most probabl y to the 
circumstance I am about to mention, his lord- 
ship did not then make his appearance. On 
the very morning of that day, the active town- 
major, Sirr, had received information that a 

ty of persons, supposed to be Lord Edward 
‘itzgerald's body-guard, would be on their way 


Lord Edward was to | 


Thus his life became | 








from Thomas street to Usher's island at a cer- 
tain hour that night. Accordingly, taking 
with him a sufficient number of assistants for 
his purpose, and accompanied also by Messrs 
Ryan and Emerson, Major Sirr proceeded, at 
the proper time, to the quarter pointed out, and 
there being two different ways (either Watling- 
street, or Dirty-lane) by which the expected 
party might come, divided his force so as to 
intercept them by either road 

“A similar plan having happened to be 
adopted by Lord Edward's escort, there took 
place, in each of these two streets, a conflict be- 
tween the parties; and Major Sirr, who had al- 
most alone to bear the brunt in his quarter, was 
near losing his life. In defending himself with 
a sword which he had snatched from one of his 
assailants, he lost his footing and fell; and had 
not those with whom he was engaged been 
much more occupied with their noble charge 
than with him, he could hardly have escaped 
But, their chief object being Lord Edward's 
safety, after snapping a pistol or two at Sirr, 
they hurried away. On rejoining his friends, 
in the other street, the town-major found that 
they had succeeded in capturing one of their 
opponents, and this prisoner, who represented 
himself as a manufacturer of muslin from Scot- 


land, and whose skilfully assumed ignorance of 


Irish affairs induced them, a day or two after, 
to discharge as innocent, proved to have been 
no other than the famous M‘*Cabe, Lord Ed- 
ward's confidential agent, and one of the most 
active organizers in the whole confederacy. 

“On the following night he was brought 
from Moore’s to the house of Mr. Murphy,— 
Mrs. Moore herself being his conductress. He 
had been suffering lately from cold and sore 
throat, and, as his host thought, looked much 
altered in his appearance since he had last seen 
him. An old maid-servant was the only per- 
son in the house besides themselves. 

“« Next morning, as Mr. Murphy was standing 
within his gateway, there came a woman from 
Moore's with a bundle, which, without saying 
a word, she put into his hands, and which, tak- 
ing for granted that it was for Lord Edward, he 
carried upto hislordship. It was found tocon- 
tain a coat, jacket, and trowsers of dark green 
edged with red, together with a handsome mili- 
tary cap, of a conical form. At the sight of 
this uniform, which, for the first time, led him 
to suspect that a rising must_be at hand, the 
fears of the already nervous host were re- 
doubled ; and, ow being desired by Lord Ed- 
ward to put it somewhere out of sight, he car- 
ried the bundle to a loft over one of his ware- 
houses, and there hid it under some goat-skins, 
whose offensiveness, he thought, would be a 
security against search. 

‘** About the middle of the day, an occurrence 
took place, which, from its appearing to have 
some connexion with the pursuit after himself, 
excited a good deal of apprehension in his lord- 
ship's mind. A sergeant-major, with a party of 
soldiers had been seen to pass up the street, 
and were, at the moment when Murphy ran to 
apprize his guest of it, halting before Moore's 
door. This suspicious circumstance, indicating, 
as it seemed, some knowledge of his haunts, 
startled Lord Edward, and he expressed instant- 
ly a wish to be put in some place of secrecy ; 























on which Murphy took him out on the top of 
the house, and laying him down in one of the 
valleys formed between the roofs of his ware- 
houses, left him there forsome hours. During 
the excitement produced in the nalgtibousiasd 
by the appearance of the soldiers, Lord Ed- 
ward's officious friend, Neilson, was, in his 
usual flighty and inconsiderate manner, walk- 
ing up and down the street, saying occasionally, 
as he passed, to Murphy, who was standing in 
his gate-way,—‘ Is he safe ?’’—“ Look sharp.”’ 
“While this anxious scene was passing in 
one quarter, treachery ,—and it is still unknown 
from what source, —was at work inanother. It 
must have been late in the day that information 
of his lordship’s hiding-place reached the go- 
vernment, as Major Sirr did not receive his in- 
structions on the subject till but a few minutes 
before he proceeded to execute them. Major 
Swan and Mr. Ryan (the latter of whom volun- 
teered his services) happened to be in his house 
at the moment; and he had but time to take a 
few soldiers, in plain clothes, along with him,— 
purposing to send, on his arrival in Thomas 
street, for the pickets of infantry and cavalry in 
that neighbourhood : " 
“To return to poor Lord Edward ;—as soon as 
the alarm produced by the soldiers had subsided, 
he ventured to leave his retreat, and resume his 
»lace in the back drawing room, where, Mr. 
Murphy having invited Neilson to join them, 
they soon after sat down to dinner. The cloth 
had not been many minutes removed, when 
Neilson, as if suddenly recollecting something, 


Arrest and Death. 


hurried out of the room and left the house; | 
shortly after which, Mr. Murphy, seeing that | 


his guest'was not inclined to drink any wine, 
went down stairs. In a few minutes after, 
however, returning, he found that his lordship 
had in the interim gone up to his bedroom, and 
on following him thither saw him lying without 
his coat upon the bed. There had now elapsed 
from the time of Neilson’s departure not more 
than ten minutes, and itis asserted that he had 
in going out, left the hall door open 

“Mr. Murphy had but just begun to ask his 
guest whether be would like some tea, when, 
hearing a trampling on the stairs, he turned 
round and saw Major Swan enter the room 
Scarcely had this officer time to mention the 
object of his visit, when Lord Edward jumped 
up, as Murphy describes him, ‘like a tiger’ 
from the bed, on seeing whieh Swan fired a 
small pocket-pistol at him, but without eifect ; 
and then turning round short upon Murphy, 


, 


from whom he seemed to apprehend an attack, | 


thrust the pistol violently in his face, saying 
to a soldier who just then entered— Take that 
fellow away.’ Almost at the same instant 
Lord Edward struck at Swan with a dagger, 
which it now appeared he had had in bed with 
him; and immediately after, Ryan, armed only 
with a sword-cane, entered the room 

“In the meantime, Major Sirr, who had 
stopped below to place the pickets round the 
house, hearing the report of Swan's pistol, 
hurried up to the landing, and from thence 
saw within the room Lord Edward struggling 
between Swan and Ryan, the latter down on 


the floor weltering in his blood, and both cling- | 


ing to their powerful adversary, who was now 
dragging them towards the door. Threatened 
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as he was, with a fate similar to that of his 
companions, Sirr had no alternative but to fire, 
and aiming his pistol deliberately, he lodged 
the contents in Lord Edward's right arm, near 
the shoulder. The wound for a moment stag- 
gered him; but as he again rallied, and was 
pushing towards the door, Major Sirr, called up 
the soldiers ; and so desperate were their cap- 
tive’s struggles that they found it necessary to 
lay their firelocks across him before he could be 
disarmed or bound so as to prevent further 
mischief.”’ 

Lord Edward was conveyed in an open sedan 
chair to the Castle, where the papers found 
upon him were produced and verified He 
bade a gentleman “‘ break tenderly to his wife” 
what had happened; thence he was removed 
to Newgate. All access to him was, until a 
short period before his death, denied to his 
brother and his nearest relatives. ‘“‘ Are you 
aware, my lord,”’ said his brother, Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, to Lord Camden, “ of the comfort, 
of the happiness of seeing well-known faces 
round the bed of illness, and the cruelty of the 
reverse! or have you hitherto been so much 
a stranger to the infirmities of this mortal life 
as never to have known what it was to feel 
joy in pain, or cheerfulness in sorrow, from 
the pressure of a friend’s hand, or the kind 
look of relations ?’’ He suffered considerable 
torture from the wound which he had re- 
ceived ; and his hearing that Ryan, whom he 
had stabbed, had died, caused—to use Lord 


Henry's expression—‘a dreadful turn in his 


mind.” Clinch, one of his fellow conspi- 
rators, was executed before the prison ;—-he 
asked what the noise was, and on the 4th 


of June, 1798, expired. The incidents of his 
death-bed are told with a simple pathos by 
Lady Louisa Conolly in a letter to Mr. Ogil- 
vie, dated 4th June, 1798 

“ My dear Mr. Ogilvie,—At two o'clock this 
morning our beloved Edward was at peace ; and, 
as the tender and watchful mercy of God is 
ever over the afflicted, we have reason to sup- 
pose this dissolution took place at the moment 
that it was fittest it should do so. On Friday 
night a very great lowness came on, that made 
those about him consider him much in danger 
On Saturday he seemed to have recovered the 
attack, but on that night was again attacked 
with spasms that subsided again yesterday 
morning. But in the course of the day Mrs. 
Pakenham (from whom I had my constant ac- 
counts) thought it best to send an express for 
me. I came to town, and got leave to go with 
my poor dear Henry to see him 

“Thanks to the great God! our visit was 
timed to the moment that the wretched situa- 
tion allowed of. His mind had been agitated 
for two days, and the feeling was enough gone 
not to be overcome by the sight of his brother 


and me. We had the consvlation of seeing and 
feeling that it was a pleasure to him. first 


approached his bed; he looked at me, knew 
me, kissed me, and said, (what will never de- 
part from my ears), ‘It is heaven to me to 
see you!’ and shortly after, turning to the 
other side of his bed, he said ‘ I can’t see you.’ 
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] went round, and he soon after kissed my 
hand and smiled at me, which I shall never for- 
get, though I saw death in his dear face at the | 
time. I then told him that Henry was come 
He said nothing that marked surprise at his be- 
ing in Ireland, but expressed joy at hearing it, 
and said, ‘ Where is he, dear fellow ?’ 

“Henry then took my place, and the two 
dear brothers frequently embraced each other, 
to the melting a heart of stone; and yet God 
enabled both Henry and myself to remain quite 
composed. As every one left the room, we 
told him we only were with him. He said, 
‘ That is very pleasant.’ However, he remain- 
ed silent, and I then brought in the subject of 
Lady Edward, and told that [ had not left her 
until | saw her on board; and Henry told him 
of having met her on the road well. He said, 
* And the children too ?>—She is a charming wo- 
man; and then became silent again. That | 
expression about Lady Edward proved to me, 
that his senses were much lulled, and that he | 
did not feel his situation to be what it was 
but, thank God! they were enough alive to re- | 
ceive pleasure from seeing his brother and me 
Dear Henry, in particular, he looked at conti- 
nually with an expression of pleasure. 

“ When we left him, we told him, that as 
he appeared inclined to sleep, we would wish 
him a good night, and return in the morning. 
He said, ‘do, do;’ but did not express any 
uneasiness at our leaving him. We accord- 
ingly tore ourselves away, and very shortly af- 
ter Mr. Garnet, (the surgeon that attended 
him for the two days, upon the departure of 
Mr. Stone, the officer that had been constantly 
with him) sent me word that the last convul- 
sions soon came on, and ended at two o'clock, 
so that we were within two hours and a half 
before the sad close to a life we prized so dear- 
ly. He sometimes said, ‘I knew it must come 
to this, and we must all go;’ and then rambled 
a little about militia and numbers; but upon 
my saying to him, ‘ It agitates you to talk upon 
those subjects,’ he said, ‘ Well, I won't.’ 

‘I hear that he frequently composed his 
dear mind with prayer,—was vastly devout, 
and, as late as yesterday evening, got Mr. Gar- 
net, the surgeon, to read in the Bible the death 
of Christ, the subject picked out by himself, 
and seemed much composed by it. In short, 
my dear Mr. Ogilvie, we have every reason to 
think that his mind was made up to his situa- 
tion, and can look to his present happy state 
with thanks for his release. Such a heart and 
such a mind may meet his God! The friends 
that he was entangled with pushed his destruc- 
tion forward, screening themselves behind his 
valuable character. God bless you! The ship 
is just sailing, and Henry puts this into the 
post at Holyhead. Ever yours, L. C.”’ 


Mr. Moore has gathered a quantity of pane- 
gyric on Lord Edward from various sources ; 
but the best praise of him, in his personal ca- 
pacity, is to be found in the letters in which 
such fine proof-impressions of his character 
are contained. The emotions expressed by 
his kindred on his death, and which are pre- 
served in a correspondence published by Mr. 
Moore, quite confirm the view of his disposi- 
tion, which is presented by his own letters. 








Every word written by his relatives gushes 
with anguish for his loss. They are indeed 


“ Epistles wet 


| With tears that trickled down the writers’ 


cheeks.” 

All concur in representing the features of 
his private character as of the most perfect 
symmetry, and wrought by Nature out of her 
brightest and most polished materials. His 
biographer has drawn his character with that 
skill and delicacy of which he is known to be 
so eminent a master. “ Of his mind and 
heart,” says Mr. Moore, “ simplicity was the 
predominant feature, pervading all his tastes, 
habits of thinking, affections, and pursuits ; 
and it was in this simplicity, and the single- 
ness of purpose resulting from it, that the 
main strength of his manly character lay 
Talents far more brilliant would, for want of 
the same clearness and concentration, have 
afforded a far less efficient light. It is Lord 
Bacon, I believe, who remarks, that the minds 
of some men resemble those ill-arranged man- 
sions, in which there are numerous small 
chambers, but no one spacious room. With 
Lord Edward the very reverse was the case— 
his mind being to the whole extent of its range 
thrown open, without either partitions or 
turnings, and a direct singleness as well of 
power as of aim being the actuating principle 
of his understanding and his will.” After 
observing, that “ another quality of his mind, 
both in action and in the counsels connected 
with it, which gave Lord Edward the ad- 
vantage over men far beyond him in intellec- 
tual resources, was that disinterested and de- 
voted courage, which, rendering self a mere 
cipher in his calculations, took from peril all 
power to influence his resolves, and left him 
free to pursue the right and the just, unem- 
barrassed by a single regard to the conse- 
quences ;""—-Mr. Moore remarks, that the 
self-will which was mixed up in his disposi- 
tion, and which had a tendency to settle into 
obstinacy, was counteracted by the natural 
gentleness of his disposition; but that while 
his sweetness and generosity of temper cor- 
rected this defect, the great efficacy of this 
quality in giving decision to the character was 
manifested by the perseverance with which, 
through all the disappointments and reverses 
of his cause, he continued not only to stand 
by it firmly himself, but what—despondingly 
as he must often have felt—was far more try- 
ing, to set an example of confidence in its 
ultimate success for the encouragement of 
others 

“ We have seen,” says Mr. Moore, “ how 
unshrinking was the patience, how unabated 
the cheerfulness, with which he was able to 
persevere under the continued frustration of 
all his plans and wishes. The disappoint- 
ment, time after time, of his hopes of foreign 
succour, might, from the jealousy with which 
he contre | such aid, have been easily sur- 


mounted by him, had he but found a iness, 
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on the part of his colleagues, to second him in 
an appeal to native strength. But, while the 
elements baffled all his projects from without, 
irresolution and timid counsels robbed him of 
his chosen moment of action within; till, at 
last,—confirmatory of all his own warnings as 
to the danger of delay,—came that treachery 
by which the whole conspiracy was virtually 
broken up, their designs all laid open, and 
himself left, a fugitive and a wanderer, to trust 
to the precarious fidelity of persons trembling 
for their own safety, and tempted by the suc- 
cessful perfidy of others,—with hardly one of 
those colleagues remaining by his side on 
whose sagacity he could rely for help through 
his difficulties. 

* Still, as we have seen, he persevered, not 
only firmly but cheerfully, conceiving his re- 
sponsibility to the cause to be but increased 
by the defection or loss of its other defenders. 
After the appearance of the proclamation 
against him, some of his friends, seeing the 
imminent peril of his position, had provided 
some trusty boatmen (like those through whose 
means Hamilton Rowan had escaped,) who un- 
dertook to convey him safely to the coast of 
France. But Lord Edward would not hear of 
it;—his part was already taken. Submitting 
with heroic good-humour to a series of strata- 
gems, disguises and escapes, far more formida- 
ble to a frank spirit like his than the most de- 
cided danger, he reserved himself calmly for 
the great struggle to which his life was pledged, 
and which he had now to encounter, weaken- 
ed, but not dismayed,—‘ animatus meliis’ (as 
Cicero says of another brave champion of a 
desperate cause) ‘ quam paratus.’ 

“ While such were the stronger, and, as they 
may be called, public features of his character, 
of the attaching nature of his social qualities 
there exist so many memorials and proofs, both 
in the records of his life and, still more con- 
vincingly, in those bursts of sympathy and 
sorrow which his last melancholy moments 
called forth, that to expatiate any further on 
the topic would be superfluous. 

“ Among those traits of character which 
adorned him as a member of social life, there 
is one which, on every account, is far too im- 
portant not to be brought prominently forward 
in any professed picture of him, and this was 
the strong and pure sense which he entertain- 
ed of religion. So much is it the custom of 
those who would bring discredit upon freedom 
of thought in politics, to represent it as con- 
nected invariably with lax opinions upon reli- 
gion, that it is of no small importance to be 
able to refer to two such instances as Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and the younger Emmet, 
in both of whom the freest range of what are 
called revolutionary principles was combined 
with a warm and steady belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity. 

“Thus far the task of rendering justice to 
the fine qualities of this noble person has been 
safe and easy,—the voice of political enemies, 
no less than of friends, concurring cordially in 
the tribute. In coming to consider, however, 
some of the uses to which these high qualities 
were applied by him, and more particularly 
the got object to which, in the latter years of 
his life, he usted all their energies, a far dif- 
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ferent tone of temper and opinion is to be 
counted on; nor are we, even yet, perhaps, at 
a sufficient distance from the vortex of that 
struggle to have either the courage or the im- 
partiality requisite towards judging fairly of 
the actors in it.” 


Mr. Moore discusses, with singular ability, 
the right which belongs to suffering to offer 
resistance to oppression, and endeavours to 
define the boundaries at which endurance not 
only ceases to be a duty, but degenerates into 
degradation. We do not think it necessary 
to follow him in this somewhat intricate in- 
vestigation of the prerogatives which apper- 
tain to the people. These knotty disputations 
receive in practice their prompt solution from 
the sword, which furnishes a ready process of 
demonstration to those who, having once en- 
gaged in such an enterprise as that recorded 
by Mr. Moore, seldom give much reflection 
to the problems in morality, by which their 
proceedings are vindicated or condemned. 
The work before us ought to be perused with 
a view very different from that which a mere 
theorist in rebellion might be disposed to 
take. It contains facts far more admonitory 
and instructive, than the very ingenious rea- 
sonings and eloquent expatiations which are 
interwoven, with great skill, in the texture of 
the narrative: and instead of supplying mere 
ruminations to an essayist on the abstractions 
of obedience, suggests a series of solemn anti- 
cipations, and gives rise to many an awful 
thought on the present condition and future 
destinies of Ireland. 

We shut these volumes, and ask ourselves 
what have we seen ?—Almost an entire nation 
involved in a conspiracy against its govern- 
ment, and with men of high station, daring 
intrepidity, great abilities, and unalterable 
resolution, at its head. A plot was framed 
and carried on without detection, until it had 
embraced countless thousands in its compass 
A secrecy unexampled in the annals of silence 
was preserved; and a purpose, familiar to the 
thoughts of millions, did not, for a considera- 
ble period, reach the knowledge, and scarcely 
awoke the suspicions of those to whose vigi- 
lance the public safety had been committed. 
The whole machinery of insurrection was 
ready; and had a few days more elapsed, 
armies would have started up in every pro- 
vince, the peasantry would have risen to a 
man, the capital would have been seized, and 
the entire government, with all the institu- 
tions that sustain it, would in all likelihood 
have been overthrown. It was then that 
chance, operating upon baseness, communi- 
cated information, which rendered—what 
might otherwise have been a revolution—a 
rash and hopeless insurrection. A blow was 
struck at the heart of the gigantic confedera- 
cy, which laid it prostrate, and the remaining 
struggles were no more than its expiring con- 
vulsions. The chiefs of the enterprise,—all 
the men of talent and of influence—had been 
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swept away; and the subsequent display of 
wild and unavailing courage which was made 
by a tumultuous peasantry, answered no other 
end, than to suggest how much they might 
have effected if under the control of genius, 
Many think, 
who were 
(for exam- 


and aided by a foreign power 
that, if these half armed rebels, 
sometimes on the point of victory, 
ple, at New-Ross,) had won a single battle, 
the consequences might not have(been limit- 
ed to a larger effusion of blood,—that a por- 
tion of the gentry would then have manifest- 
ed feelings, which they had the prudence to 
conceal, and that a very different result might 
We think it, however, clear, 
that the lips of Reynolds had sealed the for- 
tunes of Ireland But it was scarcely more 
than casualty that opened them,—nor was 
this the only instance in which a large obli- 
to causes which 


have ensued 


gation was due by England, 
are to be regarded as fortuitous 
upon the beach, when the mighty armament 
which Wolfe Tone had persuaded the repub- 
lican government to equip for Ireland, sailed 
from the port of Brest, and seen it dropping 
from the horizon, in which not a single Eng- 
lish sail appeared, what would have been our 
and how highly 

that 


Had we stood 


calculations of probability ; 
should we 
tempest, which in her hour of dreadful need, 
became the auxiliary of England We can- 
not look back without 
It makes us dizzy to contemplate the gulf on 


now appreciate propitious 


to these events awe. 
whose verge we stood, and into which it was 
us from irretrieva- 
But if that retrospect be so 


mere accident that saved 
ble precipitation 
fearful, let us bear in mind that our onward 
progress (and it becomes us to look forward) 
less dangerous 


may lie through not 


and slippery, and where chances equally for- 


passes 


tunate may not supply us with a hold. 
Turning from the past to the present state 
of Ireland, we cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that there are still to be found in that coun- 
try materials on which the spirit of adventure 
may find an opportunity to work. The set- 
tlement of the Catholic question has, indeed, 
removed the chief ground of just complaint 
from the national but in the fierce 
struggle which Ireland made for liberty, what 
a deep and black deposit of inveterate antipa- 
thy and of pernicious passion was made in 
the national character, and how much time 
must elapse, and how judicious ought to be 
the measures devised for its removal! If the 
people of Ireland were organized in 1798 for 
the forcible extortion of their demands, it 
should be recollected, that since then another 
and a still more extensive and compact orga- 
nization has been, for upwards of thirty years, 
in progress, in that country of confederacies ; 
and that while the former carried in itself the 
materials of its ready dissolution, (for the 
league was one of oaths,) the latter, which is 
the result of habits, and has grown up out of 
events, and not out of sworn compacts, has a 


mind ; 
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far deeper and more lasting foundation. True 
it is, that the Roman Catholic legislature (the 
strange and unexampled association) is no 
longer in bodily existence, but its spirit is 
not extinct, and its effects have not passed 
The precedent remains; and the peo- 
what a government may be 


away 
ple remember, 


| apt to forget, that they are in a great measure 


indebted for success to themselves. They feel 
that their rights were wrenched from the hand 
that so long withheld them; and they recol- 
lect the engine by which they forced domina- 
tion to let them go. There is now, indeed, 
no regular society to minister the weekly ex- 
citement to the craving of the national mind; 


| but there is a press as active and as ably 


wielded as it before; there are every 
where occasional meetings, where the func- 
tions of agitation are faithfully discharged ; 
there is a great intellectual corporation, the 


Catholic priesthood, left unconnected and un- 


was 


| conciliated; there is in every parish a man of 


| great 








influence, who has no motive to exer- 
cise it for the maintenance of the established 
order of things; there is a strong, but, we are 
convinced, an the 
minds of the great majority of the nation, that 
an undue preference is to be exercised in fa- 
vour of one sect, and that the ancient ascen- 
dency is to be still maintained in its mono- 


unfounded suspicion, in 


poly 

We have mentioned some of the evils inci- 
dental to the condition of Ireland, and which, 
it should be remembered, are the result of a 
long misgovernment ;—and it may be naturally 
asked, what remedies we propose for their 
removal. We have no specific. The disease 
which has got, by an injudicious treatment, 
into the constitution, can only yield to moral 
alteratives of a gradual and perhaps a slow 
operation Occasional tentative measures of 
local and isolated will effect 
little, if any thing, for the general national 
amelioration; and nothing largely and perma- 
nently useful will be accomplished, except by 
a comprehensive system, to be applied, with- 
out irregularity or deviation, not only for the 
management of affairs, but the mitigation of 


improvement, 


passions. 

Wide as that plan which embraces the 
welfare of millions must of necessity be, its 
outlines may be sketched in a short sentence. 
Adapt the institutions of Ireland to the cha- 
racter, the habits, the feelings, and we will 
even add, the prejudices, of the Irish people. 
Are those institutions at this moment in that 
state of fortunate conformity? We might go 
through a variety of details, but there is a 
little word, (an epitome in itself,) which will 
save much expatiation. It is a word of small 
compass, but of ample meaning,— it drops in 
a single syllable from the tongue, but sug- 
gests a long train of thought to the mind. 
That cabalistic word, the Church, is one 
which must ere long be frequently heard in 
the House of Commons; and we may here 
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set it down, as connected beyond every other, 
with those anomalies, whose continuance is 
incompatible with the happiness of Ireland. 
We would not touch the sacred foundations 
of the Establishment, but we would reduce 
its golden pinnacles, else they may fall in. 
To other topics, we do not think it necessary 
at present to advert. Ireland stands in need 
of no ordinary remedies; but it is better to 
submit to the incommodities, and even risks, 
by which they may be attended, than, by per- 
severance in a system which must be admit- 
ted to be unnatural, expose ourselves to the 
greater perils, of which the shadows may be 
found in “the Life and Death of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.” 
ae 
From the Literary G 

LIBERIA; or, the oc 

Preservation of the American Colony of Free 

Negroes on the Coast of Africa. By W 

Innes. 12mo pp. 152 


sa) 8 the Preface, “— 


Early History and signal 


* Liperia, is the name 
given to a colony of free negroes, who have 
lately been transported from America to the 
coast of Africa. 
known, except by name, in this country ; 
as it appears destined to hold a distinguished 
place in promoting the 
provement of Africa, a short account of its 
early history cannot, | think, fail to be read 
with interest.” 

We are sorry to say, that the first part of 
but, we beg to add, it 


This colony seems little 
but 


civilization and im- 


the last period is true; 
is not our fault that so interesting a colony 
should be little known to the public. One of 
the few schemes we have projected for its edi- 
fication, it may be remembered by some with 
regret, as it is by us with sorrow, was a Fo- 
reign Literary Gazette, of which thirteen week- 
ly numbers appeared in the first three months 
of last year. It contained a number of inte- 
resting papers, and one among others, giving 
a very complete epitome of the History of Li- 
beria. As this paper was comparatively little 
read, we shall copy nearly the whole of it, 
pro review of the neat little volume before us, 
the substance of which it contains. 

“ The settlement of Monrovia (forming part 
of the district of Liberia), on the banks of the 
river Montserado, and two miles distant from 
the cape of the same name, was purchased 
and first colonized in the month of December, 
1821, at which time it was so covered with 
wood as to be almost impenetrable. In a 
small island near the mouth of the river, the 
settlers found several hundred negro slaves, 
belonging to a man of the same colour, to 
whom they had been given by an English fac- 
tor on his departure for Europe. Many of 
these slaves, not being natives of the coast, 
were looked upon with a jealous eye by their 
neighbours, the Deys, the Queahs, and the 
Gurrahs. 
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The American emigrants who were at Sier- 
ra Leone were transported to Montserado, and 


disembarked on another small island, called 


Perseverance, situate near the mouth of the 
Montserado, which had been purchased of 
John 8S. Mill, the son of an English merchant 
but born in Africa. The natives, not being 
friendly towards Mill, quickly determined to 


expel the intruders; and their chiefs, under 
pretence oi entering into an arrangement, uv 
/ 


vited him to a meeting, whither he went, and 


was made prisoner. In consequence of an 
arrangement entered into by Dr Ayres, the 
agent of the settlers, in which he agreed 

take back the goods which had been given the 








chiefs in exchange for their territory, Mill 
was set at liberty; but the doctor eluded the 
order f r their quittin the country, under pre- 
tence of not having a Vv se] Fortunately for 
the settlers, the King George, who resided at 
the Cape, and who held a kind of jurisdiction 
over the northern part of the peninsula 
Montseradwo, secretly allowed them to pass the 
river, and establish themselves in the forest 
For this piece of service he received six gal 
lons of rum, and tobacco and cloth to a like 
amount In the course of a few weeks, the 
settlers had cut down the trees, and built 
twenty-two cabins; but, in the midst of their 
labours, an unlooked-for event brought on 
them the hostility of the natives An En, 
lish cruiser, on her way to Sierra Leone, was 
wrecked near Perseveran Islan and as 
the natives < isider all vessels shipwrecked 
( the coast t be theirs | right, the King 
‘ s¢ down a party of his ple t 
take possession of her. The crew, however, 
assisted by the colonists, forced the assailants 
to retire with loss, but not without themselves 
experiencing a sad disaster; for, in discharg 


ing a piece of artillery, nmunicated 
to the roof of the 


exception of the powder magazine, every 


a spark ct 


with the 


store-house—and, 


was destroyed The loss was esti 
mated at 3,000 dollars 


By 


thing 


the mediation of Boatswain, King of 
the Condoes, peace was restored, presents 
were exchanged, and, on the 28th of April, 
the their labour, at the 


cape ; not finished—the 


colonists resumed 
but 
provisions nearly exhausted 
and sickness began to pre 


the houses were 
the rainy season 
had commenced— 
vail Under these 
many of them 

though part decided upon 
serado. t this time there were only one-and- 
twenty capable of bearing arms, with four 


disastrous circumstances, 
returned to Sierra 
remaining at Mont 


Leone. 


Africans and a few women and children. In 
the month of July the island was abandoned, 
and the established themselves in 
the peninsula, where they erected a maga- 
zine, and a house for the two agents. The 
latter, returned to the United States, leaving 
the establishment under the care of one of 
the emigrants; but their provisions were com- 


colonists 


| pletely exhausted, and, on account of the re- 
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newed hostility of the natives, after the de- 
parture of Boatswain, they were unable to 
procure any from the neighbouring country, 
or to cultivate the soil. On the 8th of Au- 
gust another expedition, under the command 
of Mr. G. Ashman, consisting of fifty-three 
emigrants, and thirty-seven Africans who had 
taken from a 
Cape Montserado; but, owing to the difficul- 
ties they had to encounter, a month elapsed 
ere they were landed 

The first act of the new agent was to en- 
deavour to establish an with the 
neighbouring chiefs, by proposing to instruct 
their subjects in the useful arts; but they re- 
jected the offer, and evinced hostile inten- 
tions. The agent was, therefore, obliged to 
organize the means of defence. There were 
no more than twenty-seven Americans capa- 
ble of bearing arms, and their only weapons 
were forty muskets, the greater part of them 


been 


alliance 


out of condition, and six pieces of cannon, 
four of which were not mounted. These, 
however, were repaired and placed on the 
thirteen Africans were 
instructed in the use of fire-arms. The little 
city was encompassed by trees, and every 
precaution taken to prevent surprise 
but the unfortunate colonists, obliged to work 
in continued heavy rains, and to mount gui rd 
during the night, were attacked by fever 
Only two remained in condition to do duty ; 
the agent himself fell ill; his wife expired on 
the 15th of September, and shortly afterwards, 
In the beginning of 
neighbouring chiefs assembled 


heights, and young 
g 


was 


two of the 
October, the 
to deliberate upon attacking the colony. Two 
of these chiefs were of opinion that the set- 
tlers ought to be treated as friends, and re- 
main but the majority, in the 
hope of finding a rich booty, and aware that 
the colonists were much reduced by sickness, 
resolved upon the assault. In the end of Oc- 
tober the whole of the hostile tribes assem- 
bled under arms in the island of Bushrod, dis- 
tant about four miles from the establishment; 
and in the night of the 10th of November 
they encamped on the peninsula within half 
2 mile of the settlement, to the number of 
900 men. At break of day they commenced 
their attack with a front of thirty men, and at 


emigrants 


unmolested 


a distance of forty-five paces threw in their | 


fire, and then rushed on the colonists with 


their darts—killed several of them—obtained | 


possession of the cannon, and threw the re- 
serve in disorder; but the colonists having 
rallied, succeeded in bringing a nine-pounder 
to bear on a mass of about 800, which killed 
or wounded many of them, and compelled 
them to retire in their turn, carrying their 
dead and wounded with them. The force of 
the colonists was but thirty-five persons, of 
whom the half only took part in the engage- 
ment; and fifteen were either killed or wound- 
ed. The enemy carried off five families; one 


woman, the wife ef a settler, had received 





slave-vessel, arrived at | 





| than in the action of the 
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thirteen wounds; another, who had been 
wounded in the head by a sabre-blow, lost 
her two children; and a third, the mother of 
five children, who had barricadoed the door of 
the house, and armed herself with a hatchet, 
fled only when she beheld her youngest child 
stabbed to the heart ;—ultimately escaping by 
a window, she passed between both fires, 
without being wounded. In order to resist 
any fresh attack, the lines were surrounded 
by a palisade, which was finished on the 17th; 
but there were only provisions for fifteen days 
—nor could any be procured in the country ; 
and in case of a brisk attack, the ammunition 
would not hold out more than an hour; and 
another misfortune was, the captivity of seven 
children. On the 22d of November a mes- 
senger was sent to the assembled chiefs to as- 
sure them that the intentions of the Ameri- 
cans‘ were friendly; but, though they were 
desirous of peace, they were well prepared for 
war. The chiefs replied, that the Americans 
having only purchased the lower part of the 
island of Bushrod, had unjustly seized on the 
cape; that their people, on visiting the settle- 
ment, had been ill-used, and that the agents 
had not kept their promise of giving instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, if the colonists would re- 
pair these injuries, they would consent to 
peace ; but, at the same time, they endeavour- 
ed to collect together the warriors of the coast, 
as well as of the interior. On the 25th and 
29th, two ships having touched at the cape, 
supplied provisions. The captain of one of 
them knowing some of the hostile chiefs, en- 
deavoured to make peace, but in vain. The 
Gurrahs and the Condoes had furnished a re- 
inforcement, and the warriors of the coast, 
thinking to capture the property of the set- 
tlers, had determined to renew the war. On 
the 30th November they began the attack in 
two opposite directions; but notwithstanding 


| their furious onset, and returning to the charge 
| four different times, they were repulsed on all 


sides. The enemy was in much greater force 
lith, but their loss 
was less considerable. Their guns, which 
were of large dimensions, were loaded with 


pieces of iron and brass. All! the chiefs on 


| the coast have cannon; but as it takes them 


full half an hour to load them, they imagine 
that it is only by witchcraft that the Ameri- 
cans are able to discharge their guns five or 
six times a minute. Three of the settlers 
were wounded—oné mortally; and the only 


| instruments they possessed for dressing the 


wounds, were an old pen-knife, a razor, and a 
pruning-wire 

The English ship, Prince Regent, being off 
the coast, learnt from a Krooman the situa- 
tion of the colony. There were on board this 


vessel Captain Laing, of the Royal African 
light-infantry, and the crew of a ship which 
had been captured by Lieutenant Gordon. 
The officers visited the agent of the colony; 
and, by appearing neutral, endeavoured to di- 





























vine the intentions of the enemy. The hu- | 
miliated chiefs granted them an interview, | 
and signed a treaty, consenting to a suspen- 
sion of arms for an indefinite period, and en- 
gaging to submit their disputes to the Go- | 
vernor of Sierra Leone. 

By this intervention the colony became in- 
vincible against the whole combined force of 
the enemy; but Lieutenant Gordon, and eight 
of the eleven sailors who had offered them- 
selves as hostages for the treaty, were seized 
with illness, and fell victims to their generous 
interference four months after the vessel left 
the coast. On the 8th of December, another 
vessel arrived, whose crew assisted the colo- 
nists in fortifying the settlement. On the 
12th of March, the captive children were re- 
stored to their friends; but they had become 
so much attached to the old women to whose 
care they had been confided, that their pa- 
rents were absolutely obliged to tear them 
from their arms, amidst the strongest expres- 
sions of mutual attachment. 

The provisions of the colony were again 
nearly exhausted, when the Cyane, of the 
United States navy, arrived at Montserado, on | 
the 3lst March. This vessel supplied their | 
wants; but 40 of its crew also fell victims to | 

| 
| 





their exertions soon after their return home, 
in consequence of illness incurred at the cape. 
Soon after, another vessel arrived, bringing 66 | 
emigrants, a surgeon, and plenty of provisions 
for the colony. | 

In June, 1827, the American ship Shark, | 
under the command of Lieutenant Norris, ar- | 
rived to inspect the colony. This officer used 
every endeavour to repress the slave-trade, 
and establish a good understanding between 
the natives and the settlers. 

In his report he represents the colony as 
being in a most flourishing condition: the set- 
tlers in good health, satisfied, and living in 
good harmony with the natives. 

On the lith April, the Doris, from Virgi- 
nia, arrived with 93 emigrants, who were es- 
tablished at Caldwell, on the Saint Paul. In 
the month of August, the Norfolk arrived, 
bringing 142 
traders, who were dispersed amongst the colo- 
nists. At this time, the population of the 
colony, comprising these emigrants, amounted 
to 1200 individuals, of which number 533 ar- 
rived in 1827. 

In January, 1828, three vessels arrived, hav- 
ing on board 209 passengers and 88 negroes, 
who had been afranchised by their masters 
During the passage, only one elderly person 
died; but soon after their arrival, 24 dropped 
off by disease.” 


negroes, taken from slave- 





* In the slave-holding states of America, Mr. 
Innes tells us, ‘‘a slave-holder is prevented by law 
from emancipating a slave, however much he may 
be disposed to de so, unless he at the same time 
send him out of the country. The reason is, that 
in many cases the free negroes are a great annoy- 
ance to the community, often living by pilfering 


| persons have been 
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In later accounts, in addition to the forego- 
ing, we are told, that “ the soil and climate 
have been found well adapted to the produc 
tion of Indian corn, millet, rice, cotton, sugar 


and coffee, and of sustaining a population of 


many thousands. The commerce of the co 
lony is considerable, and rapidly increasing, 
as well with the interior as with the United 
States and foreign countries. The exports 
are not less than 50,000 dollars per annum ; 
and those engaged in commercial! pursuits are 
enterprising, judicious, and successful in 
their adventures. Some of the colonists have 
acquired considerable fortunes by their care 
and industry Most of them are independent 
All can do well who devote their labour and 
skill steadily to any regular avocation ; while 
common labourers receive on an average 
ninety cents per day, and tradesmen two dol- 
lars.”’ 

And again :— 

“The country embraces large tracts of fer- 
tile land, capable of yielding all the rich and 
varied products of the tropics; possessing great 
commercial advantages, with an extent of sea- 
coast from 150 to 200 miles, and enjoying a cli- 
mate well adapted to the negro constitution, 
and not more fatal] to that of the-whites than 
many thickly peopled parts of the United 
States ° " » * * , . 

There is at this time a Baptist and a Me- 
thodist society, each of which has a preacher, 
The Missionary Society of Basle, Switzerland, 
have five missionaries in the colony. The So 
ciety for Domestic and Foreign Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, 
there.” 

“Tt appears also that they have a periodical 
entitled the Herald of Liberia 
the very rapid ad- 
ivilization. ‘ From 
the marine list (it is said) in the Nos. of the 


are preparing to establish a mission 
. ° * > , r 


} 


publication 
which shows, by the way, 
vances they have made in « 


Herald, you will perceive that our port has been 
visited more frequently during these rains than 
rd at one time we had five square- 


1r—three English, 


common; a 

rigged vessels in the hart 
one French, one American 

The latest information I have received re- 

lony,’’ says Mr. |] 

} letters, ‘is contained in an Ame- 

rican newspaper, which has been kindly hand 


ed to me since these sheets went to press, by 


cting this interesting « 





quoting some 


friend who has recently come from the United 
States. The article is entitled “ Liberia,”’ and 


{ 
is as follows By the return of the ship Ca- 


rolinian, the brig Volador, and the schooner 
Zembuca, from Liberia, despatches have been 
received from the c: lony up to the Ist of Fe 

bruary. The colonial agent writes, that on his 
return to Africa, he found affairs in the colony 
in a more prosperous condition than he had 


ventured to anticipate ; that more than twenty- 





the property of their neighbours. This cireum- 
stance has proved so far favourable to the Coloni- 
zation Society, as it has been found that several 
willing to emancipate some of 
their negroes, if the Society will take upon the 

the expense of transporting them to Africa. 
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five substantial stone or frame buildings had | 
been erected at Monrovia during his absence, 
and that others were in progress; that the spi- 
rit of improve ment seems to have pervaded all 
rriculture is receiving more at- 
sttlers generally seem re- 
solved to develope the resources of the coun- 
try. Two of the colonists, Messrs. Francis 
Taylor and Frederick James, were about to de- | 
part on en exploring e xpe edition into the inte- 
tior, and would probably be absent six or eight 


ciasees w ft 


tention, and that the s« 


month Another of the native chiefs had 
placed himself and his people under the pro- 
tection of thé colony, and two other chiefs 


and ready to 
‘hey deem 


vere sec 


submit to the 


it a great privilege to be allowed to cal! them- 
selyes Americans. Measures have been taken 
to est schools in all the settlements, and 
the color uppear ready and desirous of con- 
tributing to their support. Great harmony and 
peace to prevail among the settlers, and 
a det ition to fulfil, by their industry, en- 
‘rpris 1 public spirit, the hopes and ex- 
pectat ir friends in this country 

We shall conclude with some general re- 
marks, translated from the Reports of the 


graphical Society, which will 


at once within 


Breach Ge: 
wring the whole of this subject 
he view of our readers 

Th " 
mas, w is the 
toast of Africa, and the su sountry, 
which extends eastward to the entrance of Bi- 
afra, would, in a few years, become an import- 
ant depét for foreign produce, by trading with 
the nat whe inhabit it towards the east 


lishment of a colony at Cape Pal- 
southern 


key of the whole 


rrounding ¢ 


] 


From Cape Palmas, or to the north of it, it is 
easy to return to Cape Verd, and from thence 
to the United States, in all seasons; but on the 
south the passage is extremely dangerous. An 
establishment at this cape would become, as at 


Vonrovia, a market for the ne pabourin r na- 


tions; and merchants would infinitely prefer it 
to any position more eastw ird. even with the 
chance of making greater profits. Besides the 


commercial advantages of Cape Palmas, its 
road offers the safest anchorage between Mont- 
seradoand Voltu. The country about it is hilly, 
fertile, 
on which mil 


and intersected with numerous streams, 
ls might be advantageously esta- 
blished. The point at the southern extremity 
south-west coast will form a natural bar- 
hope 


of the 
to the empire which we 
ganized in Africa 

Another advantageous position is the island 
of Bulama, seventeen miles long and nine 
broad. It rises gradually from the shere, form- 
ing a considerable height in the centre. Its 
is one of the best on the African coast, 
and the height of the tides offers every facility 
for the erection of mills. The fogs are less | 
dense than on the low lands, and the rains do | 
not continue so long as at Montserado. 

* In 1793, this island was taken possession of 
by a company of English merchants; but in | 
consequence of the diseases brought on by their | 
own imprudence, they were forced to abandon 
it; since which period it has remained unoccnu- 
pied. It is situated at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, whose flood, crossing the richest and 


rier to see or- 


road 





Dover Castle. 


mit of 
and 
this fortress 
sea, a perpendicular precipice, 
from the strand to 
of this Castle has been erroneously attributed 
to C 
that it was originally a hill fortress of the 
Britons in remote antiquity ; 
tion of its having been fortified by Arviragus, 
on refasing to pay the tribute to Cesar, is by 
no means improbable 
octagonal building west 
intended for a Roman light-house and watch- 
tower, 
was the work of Agricola 
erection 
elevated several feet ; 
octagon, but its internal appearance presents 
a square ; 
wall is ten feet 

arched door-way, 


most fertile part of Africa, waters the country 
visited and described by Mungo Park. Its 
source is distant but a few days’ journey from 
that of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Saint 
Paul; and it is now ascertained that the source 
of the mysterious river of Africa is within a 
short distance of Rio Grande. Vessels coming 
from America, after having touched at Ca 
Verd and Cape Roxo, sail for Liberia. The 
voyage from the United States to the African 
colonies would become shorter and less dan- 
gerous by an establishment at Bulama; and the 
climate, analogous to that of the United States, 
would be much more favourable for those who 
migrate from the cc yantry not th of the Potomac 

‘ Between Bulama and Liberia, is the colony 
of Sierra Leone, which the English cannot re- 
tain without a great sacrifice of human life, 
and which will necessarily be united with the 
Gatablichanente when they become more ex- 
tended. Once settled on the waters of the Rio 
Grande, the society would be in possession of 
those of the Senegal and the Gambia; the 
tribes who dwell near the sources of the Niger, 
would trade with them; and if the course of 
the river St. Paul be such as is presumed, an 
easy communication will be opened between 
the interior and their capital. Thus their 
boundary would include the sources of the 
Gambia, of Rio Grande, Nunes, Pongos, Sierra 


Leone, Cape Mount, Liberia, and the Kroo 
nation 
~~ 
From Virt s Beauties of Great Britain 


SASTLE 


stands on the sum- 
north of the town 
The rock whereon 
presents, towards the 
320 feet high, 
The foundation 


DOVER (¢ 


Tuts venerable fabric 
a stupendous cliff, 
harbour of Dover 


is reared, 
its base. 


esar. There is little doubt, however, but 


and the supposi- 


It is supposed that the 
of the church, was 
which have conjectured 
Since the original 
the ground has been 
the form without is an 


antiquaries 
of this tower, 
the thickness of the base of the 


On the eastern side is an 
and on the interior of the 


other three sides were Roman arches and 
narrow spaces for windows. Whether this 
tower was ever used by the Romans as a 


place of defence, it is now difficult to deter- 
mine; but that the Normans applied it to such 
purpose, is beyond all doubt. 
cased over, most probably in the reign of 
Henry the Fifth; 


This tower was 


at which period Sir Robert 



























































































Erpingham was constable, whose arms appear 
upon a stone on the north side 


An Old Man’s Wish. 


A church was built within the walls of this | 


Castle, which some writers have supposed 
was founded by King Lucius, said to have 
reigned over Kent and Sussex, A.D. 131; 
the remains, however, of the structure in 
question are obviously of a more recent date, 
though numerous Roman bricks are worked 
up in the walls, particularly those of the tow- 
er In this structure many eminent charac- 
ters have been interred, the ground southward 
being the general burying-place for the sol- 
diers who die in the garrison. There were 
formerly three chaplains to this Castle, who, 
from the antiquity and dignity of the fortress, 
were permitted to assume the habits of pre- 
bends. The Saxons, at a very early period, 
made themselves masters of Dover Castle 
the importance of which structure was well 
known and appreciated by the Normans, im- 
mediately after the conquest 

This Castle, in its actual state, 
every species of fortification the art of war 
ould contrive, to render itimpregnable. The 
buildings occupy nearly the whole summit of 
the bounding the 
side of a deep valley, in which 
Town of Dover. The fortress may be de- 
scribed as consisting of two courts, defended 
from } 


consists of 


eminence; south-eastern 


stands the 


by deep and broad dry ditches, which, 
by subterraneous passages, there are commu 
The lower 


ourt is environed by an irreguls all, except 
1 ed by an irregular wall, except 


nications with the inner towers 


towards the sea; which wall is designated the 
Curtain, being flanked, at unequal distances, 
by turrets of different shapes and ages 

The of those towers, at 
present, are, Chilham, or Caldescot, erected 
by Fulbert de Lacy, who landed with the Con- 


most remarkable 


queror; being so named after that warrior; 
wherefore, who held Chilham, were 
bound to keep it in repair; and one Caldescot 
the 


those 


succeeding to the command of the Castle, 
tower was also called after him 

The next tower of note is that of Fiennes, 
or Newgate, also called the Constable's Tower, 
used as the governor's apartments. This fa- 
bric, raised upon one of greater antiquity, is 
supposed to have been built from a design by 
Gundulph, who introduced the lefty gateway, 
and secured the passage by drawbridges, port- 
cullises, and massive gates 

Crevequer, Craville, or the Earl of Nor- 
folk's Tower, was founded by one of the as- 
sociated captains, and situated near thé north 
entrance into the quadrangle of the Keep 
From this tower runs a subterranean passage, 
conducting to a vault so spacious, that nu- 
merous horse and foot might there lay con- 
cealed. Independent of the moat being pro- 
digiously deep and dry, the vault is also de- 
fended by a round tower. 

Next in succession is Fitzwilliam’s, or St. 
John’s Tower, named after Adam Fitzwil- 
liam, who attended the Conqueror on his land- 
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ing. There was anciently a sally-port from 
this tower, and its entrance to the Castle was 
in the Saxon ditch 

or Maunsel’s Tower, is 


one 


Averanc he’s, 
of the noblest remains of these Norman stru 


tures, so called from the governor of that 
name. Maunsel, the successor of Averanch 


in the command of this fortress, was Warde: 
of the Cinque Ports under Henry the Thir 

Gatton , 
Copleys, who were lords of the manor of Gat 
ton Veville, or Pincester’s Tower, is s 
called from the different commanders of those 
And Earl Godwin's Tower was first 


Tower was kept in repair by the 


names 


that puissant noble, in the time of 


Canute, or Edward the Confessor 


erected by 


The upper court, equally with the lower, is 


surrounded by a wall and many towers, bear 
ing different denominations; while farther o: 
kitchen, with offices for the 


The Noble Ke ep, or Palac 


Tower, stands near the centre of this upper 


was the king's 





use of the court 


court, and is said to have been rebuilt b 
Henry the Second It is erected after the 


manner of Gundulph’s architecture; the rooms 
and lofty 


here are galleries 


but have litt 






ire in generai large 
' 


> to recommend them 





in the walls, with loop-holes, to 

the second floor being intended for 
the use of the garrison, and that on the ground 
In the north angle of this Keen 


a well, now arched over, whici 


annoy ve 


sievgers 


for stores 


to exist 


ls said 


Harold, prior to his gaining the throne, pro 
mised, on oath, to yield up, with the Castle 


to William, Duke of Normandy There are 


however, four wells within the ancient Saxon 


each being three hundred and seventy 


ines, 


feet deep 


Like other Royal castles, that of Dover was 
formerly extra-judicial; but several of th 
, —_ } ’ 1) 

incient franchises being either iost or fallen 

into disuse, the civil power has, for séme 


been exercised within its limits, 
independent o the Lord 
Warden. The late Earl of Liverpool, exer 
cised the office of Constable, but never made 
any other use of his residence in the Castle, 


years back, 
¢ 


any control from 


than.as regarded his official capacity 
eis * 
From the Winter's Wreatt 
AN OLD MAN’S WISH 
RY NARPLEY COLERIDGE 
I wave lived, and I have loved, 


Have lived and leved in vain; 

Some joys, and many woes have proved, 
That may not be again; 

My heart my eye is sere, 

Joy wins no smile, and grief no tear 


1s ¢ old, 


Fain would I hope, if hope I could— 
Though sure to be deceived 

There's comfort in a thought of good, 
If tis not quite believed ; : 

For sweet is hope’s wild warbled air— 

But cli! the echo is—despair! 
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